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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STOPS IN HITTITE 


Enear H. Sturrevant 
Yate UNIVERSITY 

[While the original distinction between voiced and voiceless stopa 
was not maintained, the original voiceless stops were regularly written 
double wherever the cuneiform system of writing made this possible, 
and other stopa were not. Exceptions are so frequent that this ten- 
dency can rarely be used to determine the truth or falsity of an 
etymology.] 


Marstranper' has held that at the time when Hittite was 
reduced to writing the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops still persisted. Later on, he thought, the distinction vanished 
from the language but was imperfectly recorded by tradition until 
the composition of our documents in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. The large amount of material published since 1919 and 
the many new etymologies now at our disposal would make it easy 
to refute this position in detail; but it is enough to indicate certain 
modifications of the cuneiform writing that the Hittites introduced. 

Even in Accadian the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops is somewhat obscured by ambiguous signs. At the close of a 
syllable the character of a stop is rarely shown; for example, ad 
and af, kad and kat are denoted by the same sign. The bw sign 
has also the value pu, and a majority of the closed signs beginning 
with a stop are ambiguous in this respect. Nevertheless variant 
orthographies make it possible to distinguish voiced and voiceless 
stops in common Accadian words with substantial accuracy. The 


1Garactére Indo-Ewropéen de la Langue Hittite, 194i. (1919). 

Since this paper was written I have observed that both Forrer (AJ&SL 
47. 300) and Friedrich (Hethitisch und Kleinasiatieche Sprachen = 
Geschichte der Indogermaniachen Sprachwisaenachaft 2. 5. 1. 22) object to 
a simple solution of the problem of the pronunciation of the stops in 
Hittite—presumably because the facta themselves are complicated. But 


— if we assume that the Hittite scribes did not hear the Aceadian distinction 


between 5 and p, d and ¢, g and k, and that they tried to follow the prac- 
tice of their masters in this as in other matters, that ia enough to account 
for any amount of confusion. On the other hand @ secondary regulariza- 
tion of a confused orthography is almost inevitable; hence the tendency to 
Use a given sign in a given word or a given inflectional ending. 

I am not convinced by Giitze's treatment of certain double consonants 
in Madd, 41-50. 
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2 Edgar H. Sturtevant 
Hittites simplified the syllabary by discarding most of the duplicate 


symbols, and in the course of this process they eliminated a large _ 


part of the mechanism for distinguishing between voiced and voice- 
less stops. The only pairs retained are da ta, di ti, du tu, ga ka, 
gt kt, gu ku, dir tir, gal kal, and gur kur; and of these di, gi, dir, 
gal, and gur are rare, except that some of them are common as 
ideograms. In general the only distinctions made are those between 
d and t, and g and k, where a or u follows in the same word and 
when open signs are employed. Even in cases where the distinction 
is possible, much variation occurs. The personal ending of the 
third sing. imperative for example, is more commonly written du 
but not infrequently tw. Although the enelitic -t¢ “ tibi, te” is 
constantly so written, the equivalent -du, which must contain the 
same original consonant, nearly always has d. The inevitable 
conclusion is that Hitt. did not possess the same distinction as 
Accadian between b and p, d and t, g and k. It does not follow, 
however, that there was no distinction in Hitt. between the original 
voiced and voiceless stops. 

One of my students, Mr. C. L. Mudge, has recently called my 
attention to the fact that original voiceless stops are usually repre- 
sented in Hitt. by doubled consonants wherever the cuneiform 
writing makes this possible, while the tendency is to write single 
p, t (d), and & (g) for original yoiced stops and voiced aspirates,” 
The following table presents the facts upon which the above gel- 
eralization is based. Most of the etymologies involved have been 
published, and references to the pertinent literature may be found 
in my Hittite Glossary (Language Monograph, No. 9). Such 
comment as seems necessary is here added in footnotes. The cita- 
tion of forms in the Table is incomplete. If either of two rival 
orthographies is distinctly rarer than the other I enclose the 
citation in square brackets. 


INDO-HITTITE p 
appa = Gk. dré “from, back " 
appezzis “last”, appai ‘is fin- 
ished * # 


*Mr. Mudge noticed that original p appears in Hitt. as pp. The 
elaboration of the iden is mine. 
*oppat “is finished” is a compound of IH *“*apo and the perfect of **ei 
go”. It may come either from **apo-4i or from reduplicated **apo-iyéi, 


i 





Stopeig Hittite : 3 


ap-, ep- = Skt. dp- “ obtain ” 4 
“eppuweni, appanzi, eppun, eppir, [epari] 
aippandu, appanza, eppuwanzi, 
appattat, appantat, appanza, 
appatar 
hapatis = Gk. érpié: “ retainer ™ 


harp-=Skt. arpaya- “throw, 
place” 


istappi, istappanzi, istappas, is- [istapi] 


karp- = Lat. carpo “ pluck ” 
karappazi, karappanzi, karappun, [karapanzi] 
karappizzi, karappiyattin, kar- 
 appiya 
lip- “amear™: Gk. Abrot ‘ animal 
fat’ 
lippanzi lipanzi 
pap(p)are- “sprinkle”: Skt. preset 
papparaszi, papparsanzi, pappa- [paparsanzi, paparashun]) 
rassinta 
spant- = Gk, omirdec “ pours a liba- 
tion" * 
[sippant-] Bi pant- 
terip- ‘ plough": Gk, rpérw “ turn” 
terippanza, terippuwanzi 


INDO-HITTITE bh 
apas “that”: Skt. abhi “towards”’ 
karap-, karep- “fressen": Skt. 
grabh- bE ee lee nr 





if we assume that Pre-Hittite *apeyéi lost y between like vowels. For 
Hitt. ¢ from of, see Language 6, 25 f. 

“For the etymology, see Revue Hittite et Asianique 1. 78. 

* For the etymology, see RHA 1. 33. 

* For the etymology, see Hromy, Die Sprache der Hethiter 4°; Sturte- 
vant, Language 4.1. The word is written with intervoralic p about four 
times as often as with pp, and § of the 14 instances of pp that I have 
recorded are in one text, Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Boghackéi 5, 6. 

‘Tapas “that” is certainly the same word as Lycian ebe “this”. The 
only IE word that can be combined with these is the adverb *ebhi, obht 
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karapi, garapi, karapanzi, kari- 

pas, Karepir, Karipandu, kari- 
puwsauzi, karipuwan 

kuwapi “where”: Lat. ubi 

nepis “sky: Gk. régos “ cloud ” 

-pe, -pet, particle of identity: Gk. 
oy “as” 

tapusa, dapusa, tapusaz, tapusza 
“near”, tapuwas “side”; IE 
"dhabh- “ fit, make suitable ”* 

tepus “small”: Skt. dabAnoti “ in- 
jures rT 


INDO-HITTITE ¢ AND th 


katta(n) = Gk, card “with, along, 
down ™ 
kuwatia = Lat. quot “how many” 
mifa(i)- “bound ”?: Lat. metor 
“lay out, plan™ 
peddai-, pettiya- “fly, flee”: Lat. 
peto “go to” 
pettar = Skt. pattram “ wing” 
siftar— Gk. derip “ star" 
-tia “tibi, te" —Gk. ro, Skt. te ® [-ta] 
natin ““not": Gk. of ror? 
-idu “ tibi, te™: Lat. tu -du 
tefanas “hair”: Lat, tenuis “thin"? 
tittanu- “ place ": TE *std- “ stand ™ 
“to, toward”. The variation in stem-final between i and e/o is familiar 
in the pronominal stems, Germanic bi “ to, toward " requires an analysis 
of “o-bhi, and the second element must be identical with the pronominal 
and adverbial stem “bAi, bho, with which I have connected Hitt. pe- 
“secum " and -pe (or -pet), the particle of identity (see Language 7. § f.), 

"On the Hittite words, see Sommer, Boghackii-Studien 10. 26 f. The 
noun occurs also in KUB 9. 4. 1. 9 (gen.) and 27 (nom.). The IE root 
“dhabh- “ passend fiigend, passend” appears, for example, in Lat. faber 
“smith”, Lith, dabinti “adorn”, and Goth. gadébh “ xpérn”, 

"For the etymology, see Language 6. 28. I cannot explain the vocalism 
of -du, although it must be somehow related with that of IE *tu “ thou ", 
In the texts included in Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in 
Hethitischer Sprache, -ta alter a vowel is written with tt 1]4 times and 
with ¢ 10 times, while -du has dd four times and d five times, 

“The first element of natta “not may come from IH "*nl, but I am 
inclined to think that full-grade **ne suffered assimilation to the vowel 
of the following syllable in Hitt. 
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witti (dat.-loc.) “year %—- Gk. frot sawitiaza “of the same year s 
“vear” witassi (dat.-loc.) “yearly” 
-tten(i), second pl ending: Skt. [-ten (i)] 
-ta(na), Gk. -re 
-tti, -tta, second sing. ending of the 
hi-conjugation: Skt. -tha, Gk. 
=a 1 


-tta, medio-passive suffix: Gk. -ro™ [-ta] 
-ttari, -ttaru, medio-passive suffixes: [-tari, -taru] 


Lat. -tur™ 
[-tti],medio-passive suffix: Gk. -rai™? “ti 
-ttaras, -ttallas, suffixes forming -tallas 


agent nouns: IE *-ter, -tel ua 
-tt, a suffix forming action nouns * 


INDO-HITTITE d 
ed-, ad- = Lat. edo * eat” 
adai, adanzi, atanzi, eter, adandu, 
adanna, adanza 
hapatis = Gk. érydds “ retainer ” 
pedan “place”; Gk. rédor “eround” 
da- “take”: Skt. d-dd- “take ™ 
(with inseparable prefixes) 
widai, widaizzi, wefenun, widait, 
wetet, wetatten, weter, wetesk-; 
uwatesi, uwadezzi, uwa fummeni, 
uwatanzi, uwadenun, uwatenun, 





11 'The endings of the second sing. of the hi-conjugation are surely con- 
nected with the IE second sing. perfect ending -tha, Probably Hitt. 
inherited only -ta, but in the present tense of the newly developed con- 
jugation the vowel was assimilated to that of the other present endings, 
especially to -hié and -¢ of the firat and third sing. of the hi-conjugation. 
These endings contain the only known representative of TE (and IHt) th 
in Hitt. 

18 For the history of the medio-passive suffixes, see Language 7. 049 ff. 
I know of -tti after a vowel only in huittitti (2 Boghoskdi-Terte in 
Umschrift 30. 1. 15) and in Iukkatti (passim ). 

780m the agent suffixes, see Sommer, BoSt. 7. 60; Gotze, Maddutcattas 
106 ff. Forms with ft are somewhat more common than the citations in 
my Hittite Glossary indicate. In several cases I followed others in writing 
¢ where the texts have ft. 

14 Gitze, Madd, 78 1., lists a number of nouns containing this suffix, e. g- 
kartimmiyoz, whose acc. is kardimiyattan (KUB 17. 10, 4. 3) and whose 
pl. is kartimmiyaddus (KUB 5. 6.1.34). For the corresponding formation 
in IE, see Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen 2°. 1. 422 ff. 


* 
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uwilet, uwatewen, uwader, 
uwater, uwati, uwateddu; 
udahhi, udai, ufummeni, udat- 
teni, udanzi, ufenzi, udahhun, 
udas, utumen, uter, utummanzi; 
pedai, pedaizzi, petummeni, 
pedanzi, petas, pedas, pedait, 
peter, pedau, pedandu, pedanza 

watarnah- “command”: Gk. aithj, 
Skt. pad- di speak " ™* 

watar, wetenas = Gk. fiwp 

ammedar “g me)" anzedaz “a 
nobis "; tuedaz “a te", sumedaz 
“a vobis ”; edas “eiua”, edani 
“ei”, efez “ab eo”; sedani 
“ei”; kedani “huic™, kedaa 
“his”; apedani “ili”, apedas 
“illis ”; kuedani “ eni”, knedas 
Ty quibus me damedas iz alterius ach 
damedani “alteri™, damedaz 
“ab alio”, damedas “ aliis”, 
dameda “alio tempore”: Skt, 
madiyas “my”, tadvid “ know- 
ing that", anyadd “at another 
time”, Gk. dAdAoSarés “ for- 
elon, ete. 


“For the related wddar “ word ", 500 below, p. 000. 

“TE pronouns show a final @ in a number of forms: NOMm.-2ce, sing. 
neut. “fod, ete., acc. sing. Lat. méd, téd, sid. (For various explanations 
of the final d in the ace—all unsatisfactory—see Leumann, Stole-Schmale 
Loteinische Grammatik" 282 f.) With these forms must, in my opinion, 
be connected the prior elements of Gk. wodarés “from what country”, 
d\\ojarés “foreign”, jpedards “ of our country”, twedawds “ of your 
country ag Skt. madiyas aa my ef tradivas id thy oe aamaditag iii our sa 
yugmadiyas “ your”, tadvid “ knowing that", métkrtas “ done by me”, ete, 

Edgerton, Featschrift fir Withelm Geiger 100-3, has recently ascribed 
the Skt. compounds and derivatives of pronominal stems in d to analogy, 
thus: vasu: tad =rasu-rid : tad-vid, In other words, since many sub- 
stantives and adjectives have identical forms in nom.-aec. sing. neut., the 
nom.-acc. sing. neut, of certain pronouns was treated as a stem. From 
these pronouns the d spread even to the personal pronouns. Edgerton lays 
stress on the rarity of such forms in the Veda. They are not unknown, 
however, even in the Rig-Veda; and, since stich stem-forma must be 
assumed for IE, it seems unnecessary to assume that they were lost in 
primitive Indic, merely to be re-created in Skt. 

Aside from the forms with medial d or t, Hitt. has a final dental in 
hom.-ace. sing. neut. in -at, apat, kwit, ete. They are obviously identical 
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INDO-HITTITE dh 
idalus “bad”: Gk. af@ahos “ smoky 
flame ”, ete. 
huwittiya- “draw, lead“: TE *yedh- pehuta- “lead, bring, carry” 
“lead, carry, marry” * pehutesi, pehutezzi, pehudanzi, pe- 


huftenun, pehutet, pehuter, pe- 
hute, pehudanza, pehuteskanzi 

wed- “build”: IE *yedh- “ fasten, 
bind ™ 

wedahhi, wetezzi, wedanzi, wetenun, 
wedahhun, wefet, wedas, wetu- 
men, wefer, wedandu, wefanza, 
wetumanzi, wefumar, wedumas, 
weteskit 


INDO-HITTITE & (IE &, a, a) 


akkusk- aku-, eku- “drink”: Lat. aqua 

“water” ekuzzi, ekutteni, eku- 

watteni, akuwanzi, ekuer, eku, 

ekutten, akuwandu, akuwannas 

hukkisk- “conjure”, hukkuis “con- huk- “conjure”: Lat. com “voice” ™ 

jurer "tT hukanzi, hugawen, hukanza, hu- 
kanna, hugannas 


luk- “kindle, grow light": Lat. 
luceo af ahine FF 1a 
lukker, lukkatta, lukkatti; lukeE- [lukatta, lukatti,] lukat 
izzi, lukkit, lukkanza; lukkeszi, 
lukkeadu 


= 
with the similar forms in IE (Skt. tat, Lat. quid, etc.). Very like 
the Hitt. forms with a case-ending after the d are the Skt. adverbs tadd 
“then”, yada “when”, kada “ whent”", ete. In the great Hattusilis text, 
4, 24, occurs an adverb dameda { : damaia “ other’) which Gotze trans- 
lates “sonst, I should translate the sentence thus: Urhi-Tesupan kuwapt 
dameda natta kuwapikki tarnas, “she never at any other time abandoned 
Urhi-Tesup". That is, dameda seems here to be the precise equivalent of 
Skt. anyadd “at another time”. 

However this may be, one must assume that most of the Hitt. case-forms 
listed above are of relatively recent development under the influence of 
the noun declension. The combined evidence of IE and Hitt. points to 
pronominal forms ending in d and functioning variously in the sentence. 
Possibly these forms might perform all case functions at the close of the 
IH period, but the evidence scarcely warrants so large an inference. 

iT For the connection of this word with pehuta-, Language 7. T. 

1° For the etymology, see Language 6. 226. 

1° On lukkatta and lukketti, see Language 7. 247. 
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sak-, sek- “know”: Goth. sathen 


one 
saggabhi, sakki, sekkueni, sekk- sakanzi, sakuwan; sakisk-, “de 
angi, sakkis, setkir, sekkanza clare”, sagais “ omen ", sakiva 


‘ee declare aa 


sakuwa “eyes” =Lat. oculus 


taks- “join”: Gk, réeray builder ™ 
taggashi, taygasai, taggeszi, takke- 
iszi, takkesteni, takkessanzi, 
taggasta, takkesta, takkisk. 
tekkus- “show™: Lat. diag “ Bay” 
Wek- “ask: Skt, vas. © desire " 
Wekkanzi, uwakkizzi 
sk = IE -sk, verbal suffix 
tikkizzi “he places ", azzikkizzi “ he [zikanzi] 


wekanza, wekisk- 


eats” 
‘ki, indefinite particle: Gk. woNAd-e.2? 
kuedanikki (kuedaniki] 
“ka, indefinite particle 2 
kueka 


ak-, ek- “die”: Lat. ago “do” (7) agi, agun, egir, agir, agu 
aggahhi, akkanzi, akkis, aggallu, 
akkandu, akkanza, aggannis, 
akkisk- . 
hekumanza, “Baked "== Gl. yvupds 
yugan = Lat. iugum “ yoke” 


INDO-HITTITE gh (IE gh, gh, gh) 
halugas “Message: IE *leugh- 
“swear, lie * 2 
lak- “ couse to fall, fall, lie” 
laki, laganza, lagari, lagaittari, 
lagaru ; saliva, ealikuwastati, 
Balikaru 


tekan “earth”: If "“dhengtth- 
“cover ” or Gk. x far, 


* For the etymology, see Language 6, 295. 

“ halugas “ message ” contains the prefix **ho- (soe Language 4. 163 ff.) 
and the root **leugh- “ declare ", Which appears in Goth, lingan “ lie ® 
and also in liugan “ marry"; cf. Walde-] omy, Vergleichendes Wérter- 
buck der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 415. 
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There can be no question that these facts justify the generaliza- 
tion with which we started, even if some of the etymologies whose 
truth I have assumed should be rejected. As a rule Hitt. shows 
a double consonant for 1H. p, f, or & if the cuneiform system per- 
mits, but a single consonant for IH bh, d, dh, g, or gh. Particu- 
larly significant are such orthographies as har-ap-pa-an-zi (KUB 
17. 28. 3. 40)| beside frequent har-pa-an-zt, kar-ap-pa-an-zt beside 
kar-pa-an-zi (both fairly frequent—see Gitze, Madd. 45), az-21-ik 
ki-iz-zi instead of *as-ki-iz-zi [atekitsi]; where a non-phonetic 
syllabic sign seems to be inserted just to make possible the double 
writing of the stop. 

The frequent exceptions to the rule will not surprise anyone 
who is familiar with the orthography of the Accadian texts; on the 
contrary so close an approach to consistency in the use of cuneiform 
signs is of peculiar importance. 

Nevertheless the exceptions make it difficult to use this tendency 
as a check on etymological hypotheses. There can scarcely be doubt 
that ekuzzi, akuwanzi “ drink, give to drink” is cognate with Lat. 
agua “water”, hukanzt “they conjure ” with Lat. vor “ voice”, 
sakuwa “eyes” with Lat. oculus “eye” or with Goth, sai/van 
“see” or with both, the middle ending -fi with Gk ta; hence 
we need not doubt the inherently less certain identification of 
hapatis “retainer” with Homeric érySes “ retainer ” just because 
of intervocalic p instead of pp. Similarly we need not reject the 
otherwise plausible connection of huwitliya- “ draw, lead ” with 
Skt. vadhas “bride”, Lith. vedi, vésti “lead, carry, marry ”, ete. 

It is only under special conditions that the use of a single or 
of a double stop in Hitt. texts can be of decisive etymological value, 
There is no doubt of the connection of mekkis “great” (with 
constant kk or gg) either with Gk. wéyas “great” or with Skt. 
mah- “great”. Either etymology demands a single consonant in 
Hitt., but it is not hard to find the probable source of Pre-Hittite k. 
Avestan mas- “long”, masista- “highest”, Old Persian mabtsia- 
“highest ’, and other Iranian forms belong to the root of Gk. 
pixos “length”, Lat. macer “slender”, etc.; but they owe their 


* I cannot suggest any reason for such a distribution of the two spellings 
as is seen in ekusci and the corresponding iterative-durative akkuskizst 
and in Aukanei beside Aukkiskaneci; but such words ag pehuteskanz, 
weteskit, and sakisk- (see Gotze, Kleinasiatieche Porschunger, 1. 412) seem 
to show that the suflix sk has no causal relation to the double writing. 
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ain place of ¢ < a to contamination with IE *meg-, megh- “great”. 
Similarly the influence of IH **mdak- “ long, slender *-has brought 
k>kk into our Hitt. descendent of **meg- “great”. The 
presence of the root **mak- in, IH is proven by Hitt. maklanzu 
“thin, lean”. 

While nekuz in the phrase nekuz mehur “ evening” is certainly 
to be connected with IE *nokt-, nokti- “night” (see Language 
6. 220), I have omitted it from the above list of words with IH &k. 
The orthography indicates original g or gh, and the IE forms may 
perfectly well owe their & to assimilation of an original g to the ¢ 
of the suffix, I therefore assume an IH **negu- as the base of our 
words. The same base must be assumed for Hitt. nekumanze 
“naked ” beside Gk. yvprds, Skt. nagnas, Lat, niidus, Goth. nagaps, 
OIr. nocht, etc. Except for the Greek word, all the historic IE 
forms demand *nog¥e- or *négu- with various suffixes (see Walde- 
Pokorny 2. 339 f.), while Gk. yypeos presupposes *ngu-mnds (see 
Language 6. 2211.); and these are clearly ablaut variants of 
*negu-. The suffix of Hitt. nekuwmanzea is the familiar went, ment 
possessive suffix, while Gk. yupecs contains the nil-grade of the 
equivalent suffix men. Evidently IH **negu- was a noun. I sug- 
gest that it may have meant “bed”. Then **néqgu-mnt- and 
**ngu-mndés meant originally “having a bed, in bed” and later 
“ready for bed, undressed ”. 

In Hitt. we have verb forms also from the root **negu-, and the 
meaning of the verb must be “go to bed”, while the impersonal 
middle must mean “people go to bed, it is bed time”. Correct 
my Htttite Glossary accordingly. The Yale Hittite Tablet 1. 10 
(TAPA 58.6— Verstreute Boghazkéi-Texte 24) should be inter- 
preted as follows: nu mahhan nekuzi nussan ANA EN .ZOR, 
“and when he goes to bed, (they bind) upon the sacrificer” (certain 
kinds of wool). 

In the phrase nekuz mehur we have the genitive of a verbal nou 
in ¢, so that the literal meaning is “time of going to bed, bed 
time”, and nekuz MUL (KUB 9. 22.3.38) means “ star of going 
to bed, evening star”. IE *nokt- and *nokti- present the same 
verbal noun with an easy shift of meaning. 

Since the suffix no may form either primary or secondary deriva- 
tives it is possible to connect Skt. nagnas either with **nequ- 
“go to bed” or with **negu- “bed”. In either case the original 
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meaning must have been “ in bed ” or the like. Possibly the to 
suffix of Celtic and Germanic indicates derivation from the verb. 

The suffix -tar is freely used to form action nouns, particularly 
from medio-passive verbs, and its dat.-loc. -ianna, -tanni forms 
infinitives. ‘There are two LE suffixes, -tro and -dhro,** that might 
be connected; and the consistent writing with ¢ instead of tt dis- 
poses one to prefer the latter. Since LE -iro and -tlo have the same 
forces as -dhro and -dhlo, it is possible to assume that TH formed 
agent nouns in -fer(o) and -tef(o), and action nouns In -dhr(o) 
and -dhI(o), while TE action nouns in -tro and -tlo are due to 
contamination. 

Hitt. uddar, abl. uddanaz “ word, lawsuit” must be connected 
with watarnah- “command”, and this | have compared (p. 6) 
with Skt. vad- “speak” and Gk. ai, “ speech”. No doubt the 
verb is based upon a noun *watar, which must have been roughly 
equivalent to uddar. Probably *watar contained a suffix -ar and 
uddar the commoner suffix -tar from *dhr; but that is not a com- 
plete explanation of the latter word. IH dental -++ dental yields 
Hitt. si“ and so we should expect *ustar. Furthermore, action 
nouns generally show -ssar instead of anticipated -star : asessar 
“assembly ” beside ases- “ set, found”, hannessar “ justice, law- 
suit”? beside hanes- “ clean, trim” and hanna- “litigate ”, parku- 
wessar “ purification” beside parkuwes- “become pure *, sessar 
“pir of wild beasts”’? beside seszt “ sleeps ” (: IE *sed- “sit”), 
dannattessar “ emptiness” beside fannattes- “become empty ”- 
This form of the suffix developed in the oblique cases; *asesinas 
regularly became asesnas, and then a new nominative was formed 
by analogy. To be sure the language as preserved presents no 
precisely suitable model, but before the change of mn to m(m) the 
pair arrumnas > arrumar “ 9 washing”? may have induced asesnas : 
asessar, or before the change of in to n(n) the pair appatnas : 
appatar “a taking” may have performed the same function, pro- 
vided we assume that tn after s was altered before tn after a vowel. 

As to uddar, we must suppose that the verb *wad-, ud- “ speak ” 
survived until after the change of dental + dental to sf was com- 
pleted, and then induced a re-formation uddar. This involves the 
Spee. on SS eee 


2°On these suffixes, EBrugmann, Grund. 2". 1. 3309 f., sT7 ff. The 
variation between **dhro- and °*dhr acarcely requires comment. 
See Language 6. 27, JAOS 50, 126. 
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assumption either that dd is an etymological spelling or that a 
long consonant was pronounced in this word at the time the 
language was reduced to writing (not necessarily at the time when 
our texts were written). 

The phonetic interpretation of Hitt. tt from original ¢ is doubt- 
ful. Two chief possibilities present themselves: tt (dd) was either 
a long consonant or a fortis. In favor of the former alternative 
may be urged the case of uddar, where there seems to be no reason 
to assume a fortis (although it is of course possible that a long 
consonant developed into a fortis). Again Hitt. presents many 
instances of mm, nn, rr, Il, ss, hh, and on the basis of length we 
can bring all of them under one rubrik; but even so we shall be 
at a loss to account for the very common zz (z= ts). On the other 
hand, many languages make voiced stops longer than the corre- 
sponding unvoiced sounds; the contrary development would be 
surprising. Furthermore, such orthographies as harappanzi 
[harpantsi], karappanzi [karpantsi], sippanti [spanti], sittar 
[star], sekkwent [sekweni], taggashi [taksxi], zikkizzi [tekitsi ], 
azztkkizzt [atskitsi] indicate that the pronunciation indicated by 
the double writing was not confined to the position between vowels ; 
a long stop at the beginning or end of a consonant group is not 
impossible, but it is less likely than a fortis. 

Tt is worth noting that Hitt. treats the original voiced stops and 
voiced aspirates in the same way, and, if we may draw a conclusion 
from the single instance of the second sing. ending of the hi- 
conjugation, voiceless aspirates in the same way as voiceless stope. 
This state of affairs harmonizes perfectly with the current theory 
about the pronunciation of stops in IE. It would not be difficult, 
however, to accommodate the new facts to the theory of Prokosch, 
Collitz, and others that we should assume voiceless spirants instead 
of voiced aspirates in IE." 


* See especially Prokosch, Modern Philology 15. 621-8, 16. 99-112, 325-36, 
543-52; Collitz, AJP 39. 415, Language 2, 178 ff. 


VISNUDHARMOTTARA, CHAPTER XLI* 


Ananpa EK, CooMARASWAMY 
Museum or Frse Arts, Boston 
Translation 

1. Markandeya said: Painting is said to be of four kinds: 
Satya, Vainika, Niagara, and Misra; I shall define their charac- 
teristics (laksana). 

9. Painting that represents any of the worlds (#triciwlloka- 
sadr$ya), that is elongated, and has ideal proportion (pramdna), 
that is delicate (sukumara), and has a goodly background (su- 
bhiimika), is called Pure or Sacred (satya). 

3, Painting that fully fills a square field, not elongated, without 
superfiuities of form (nélvanékrtt), and rich in ideal proportion 
and in poses ( pramdnasthana-lambhadhya) ig called Lyrical 
(vdinika). 

4. Painting that closely covers every part of a circular field 
(drdhépacita-sarvangam vartulam), without exaggeration of . - - 
(dyana), and having but little of garlands or jewels, is known 4s 
Urban or Secular (ndgara). 

5. Painting is called Mixed (mtsra) when there is a combina- 
tion (of these kinds), O best of men. There are recognized three 
ways of shading, viz.: Patra, Rhaivika, and Binduja, “ Leaf”, 
“ Wash “(?) and “ Dotted”. 

6. The leaf shading (pafri-vartana) is done with lines (rekha) 
like those on a leaf; that which is very faint (stiksma) is ahdirika- 

7. while that done with an upright (sthambandyukta) (brush ) 
is dot shading (bindu-varland). Weakness of dots or lines, absence 
of clear definition (avibhaktatva), } 


14 version, by no means satisfactory, of this and the other chapters of 
the Visnudharmottara dealing with painting has been published by Stella 
Kramriach, the Vishnudharmottara, and ed., Calcutta, 1928. The text is 
probably of late Gupta date, as argued by Kramrisch on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence, and certainly not later than A. D. 628, when it was known to 
Brahmagupta. A comparison with painting at Ajantil is therefore valid. 
The text is full of difficulties and even with the help of Professor Norman 
Brown I have not-been able to eolve all the problems. The mastery of 
Silpa texts will have to be acquired gradually: existing dictionaries offer 
little aid, and often worse than none. 
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8. the representation of human figures (mdnavikaratd), with 
testicles, lips, or eyes too large, or anything exaggerated are said 
to be the faults (dasa) of painting. 

9. Pose (sthana), ideal proportion (pramdna), extent of back- 
ground (bhii-lamba), sweetness (madhuratva), resemblance 
(sddréya), and foreshortening (paksa-vrddhi) are the respective 
merits (guna) of painting.* 

10. Outline (rekha), shading (vartand), adornment (bhisana), 
and color (varna) are regarded, O best of men, as the ornaments 
(bhiligana) of painting, 

11. Masters praise the outline: connoisseurs (vicaksana) the 
shading; women desire the jewels, others the richness in color 
(varnddhya). oo 

1. Mindful of this, (the painter) should carry out the work in 
painting eo that it may be appreciated (grahana, “ grasping”) by 
everyone. 

13. An uncomfortable seat, bad eonduct(?) (durdnitam), thirst, 
and absent-mindedness are regarded as the causes of failure in 
painting. 

14. The surface (bhimi) for painting should be well primed 
and made to shine (svdnuliptavikaga) according to rule, honey- 
colored, bright, very clear, and secluded (abhigupta). 

15, A painting made with lovely, pure, bright-colored outlines, 
with the costumes such as are known by the learned to be appro- 
priate to the different countries and callings (of those represented 
as wearing them),’ not lacking ideal proportion and brilliancies, 
would be a painting indeed (citram ativactiram'). 


Commentary 


The technical terms have to be interpreted with due regard to 
their use in preceding and following chapters of the Visnudhar- 


* Vidvdnyathddesavisesavefam (read vidvadyatha* t); ef. the Manjuért- 
milakalpa, Ch. I, where the donor is to be represented on the pafa, yathd- 
resasdhathdna grhitalingadm, “just as he really is in clothing, bodily dicks. 
stitution, and aspect": and deéabhisakriydcvesa-laksana: , Dadarfipa II, 96. 
Also our text, XLII, 49, citre rapa yothd veiarh varnam ea; and XLII, 
2, vidagdho-veddbharana, 
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mottara, the treatment in other works, especially the Silparatna, 
Ch. 64, and the character of Indian painting as known from extant 
remains. In verses 1-3 it is clear that we have to take into account 
not only the positive statements, but also the negative implications; 
for example, we may assume that the Satya painting is not “ rich 
in poses”, and that Vaimika and Nagara painting are restricted 
in their subject matter to certain particular worlds. ‘The render- 
ing given above can be best ex] lained by adding here an expanded 
version, which now follows: 

(Vv. 2-4) Painting done on an upright canvas,* in harmonious 
colors, and having an ample background (or perhaps, provided 
with an honorable setting), with subject matter derived from the 
world of the gods or any other sphere, is called Sacred; here, as 

also in Lyrical painting, where heroes such as Rima are repre- 
sented, the rules of ideal proportion are to be carefully followed, 
but this is not so essential in Secular painting. 

Lyrical painting is narrative painting, done on @ square surface, 
at any rate not on an upright panel; it deals with happenings on 
earth, not with the iconography of the gods, and hence such forms | 
as additional limbs will not be found in it. Further, the action 
will require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image 
of a god. The name Lyrical 1s given to this kind of painting 
because these various poses and movements reflect the motives and 
emotions of the actors; in other words, because we recognize in this 
kind of painting just such bhavas and rasas as belong to the drama 
and music. Then too, this kind of painting occupies the whole 
space available, whereas in Sacred painting, the figure of the god 
is surrounded by a considerable background in plain color or gold. 
Secular painting is quite different; it is usually done on a circular 


‘The pafa measurements prescribed in the Mafijudrim@lakalpa are eight 
high by six wide, five high by two wide, eta 

"There are several passages in Sanskrit literature which show clearly 
that alamkdra theories were actually, as they obviously could have been, 
applied to works of art (painting or sculpture). esa in painting is dis- 
cussed in our text, Ch. 43. The Silparatna, LXIV. 12, 111, 14, and 146 
refers to the expression of rasa, bhava, krigd, and vydpdre in painting. 
In the Uttarariimacarita, I, 39, Sita receives a “ latent impression ™ 
(bhdcvand) from the pictures of Rama's life which she haa seen. In the 
Pratiminitaka of Bhiisa, III, 38, the hero is sensitive to the bAdva ex- 
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field, for it consists chiefly in portraiture, and it is in a circular 
mirror that one sees one’s own face.* Here the faces or figures of 
the persons represented are relatively large, filling the whole area, 
and leaving scarcely any background. The multiplicity of garlands 
and attributes proper to representations of deities* will not be 
required. This kind of painting is called Secular or Urban, 
because it is practised by princes and other amateurs and men 
about town such as we call Nagarika, and has much to do with 
gallantry. 

For the remaining problems, a discussion of individual words 
will be convenient, following the order in which they appear in the 
text, Vartana:* the primary sense is that of “application of 
color”, or “ brush-work” (cf. variikd, paint-brush), e. g. in the 
Kiratirjuniya, X, 42, where we have alakiaka varland, painting 
the foot with lac, But vartand, in the technical works, is evidently 


———————————— SS 
pressed in the ancestral statues, and this and the charm of the workman- 
ship (kriyd-mddhuryam—or does this mean “ action and equanimity "?), 
produce in him a feeling of ecstasy (praharsa). In Bhisa’s Ditavikya, 
13, we have ako bAdcopapannatd, said in praise of the picture of the 
gambling seene. Moreover, it is just because emotional states are repre- 
sented in painting that the Visgudharmottara more than once insists that 
a knowledge of dancing, that is to eay of gesture language, is essential to 
the understanding of painting; and in fact, the painting of Ajanta cer- 
tainly reveals a familiarity with abhinaya. 

*In the Silparatna, LXIV, 143, 145, 146 resa-citra, evidently corre- 
sponding to our s4gara painting, is described. It is not to be put on 
plastered walls; and in this kind of painting, where “the amorous and 
other ragazs are shown”, “the likeness appears as though reflected in a 
mirror, for it is of the size and shape of a gong”. 

Few or no examples of painting in a circular field have survived, but 
there are cases in which lovers are represented gazing into a circular 
mirror, in which their faces are shown reflected, side by side, and certainly 
“fully occupying the available space”. Oval compositions are found, and 
perhaps my Rajput Painting, pl. LXIV, should be cited, as not far from 
circular in form, and filled by the large faces right up to the margin. 
However, the busts in circular medallions on the Bhirhut railings beat 
correspond to the description. I do not understand nadyana and have left 
it untranslated. For Niagara painting, see also my articles in Hipam, 
Nos. 37, 40. 

7 Cf. in the Mafijuérimilakalpa, the constant instruction for representa- 
tions of deities, which are to be “ornés de toutes les parures”; “ qu'on 
peigne ... dea guirlandes ¢tincelantes et des colliers de perles”, ete. 

* The word vrertand does not occur in the Silparatna, LXAIV. But we have | 
fydmatd and ujjvalatd, which may correspond to vattana and ujjotana of." 
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something more than the mere application of color, following the 
outlining, for which we have other terms, e. g- rafijitah in Paticadasi, 
VI, 3, varna-vinydisa in the Silparatna, LXTV, 111, 114 and the 
v. L. varnakarma in the Samaringanasitradhira. In the present 


om 
the Atthasflini. I add the passage, which is not quite correctly rendered 
in my version in the Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee Memorial Volume: “114. In 
the application (vinyase) of any color, §ydmatd (is obtained) by density 
(of the color itself) and ujjralatd by thinness, and thus in the case of any 
color whatever, according to the teaching. 115. But wherever there is light 
yellow, there dark red (should be used to produce éyimatd), And round 
the edges the skilful artist should draw (an outline) in lampblack with 
the fine (brush). In the Pratijfiiyugandhariyaga of Bhisa, ITT, 1, a 
painting is made brighter (ujjealatera) by rubbing, proof that the colors 
were well laid on; most likely the word is used here in an ordinary, non- 
technical sense, Vertend occurs also in the list of “Eight Limbs” of 
painting in the Samaringanasitradhira, LXXI, 14, 15. The printed text, 
with the editor's queries and suggested emendations reads: 

vartika (pra) thamanh tepirh dvitiyath bhimibandhanam 

lekhyarh trtiyarh sydd rekhdkarmant (vartatemtha laksanamf) 

paficoman (karsakarma cea?) sogthar sydd cartandkramah 

saptamam (lekhanam lekhakaranam dvicakarma!l) tathdgfamam 
For kargakarma cca the editor suggests carnakarma aylt. An edition 
might be offered tentatively as follows: 

vartikd prathamarh tesdm dvitiyom bhdmibandhanam 

triiyan rekhdkarmani coturtham lakgonam bhavet 
. paficamath kargakarma aydt sagtham sydd rartandkramah 

saptamam Ickhakaranam dvikakarma tathdstamam 
In any case the eight stages seem to be vartikd, bAdmibandhana, rekhd- 
karma. (or *karmint), lakgana, borgakarma (or, by emendation, varna- 
karma), vartandkrama, lekhakarona, and dvikakarma (by emendation for 
dvicakarma), that is: the brush, preparation(?) or delimitation({?) of the 
ground, outlining, iconographical details, “ attracting’ (or, by emenda- 
tion, “ coloring "), plastic shading, erasures( 7), and second or final outline. 

The word varrakarma would be quite intelligible, and in the right 

sequence: as to kargakarma, which could have been better understood in 
the third rather than the fifth place, it should be noted that Skr. krs and 
its derivatives, like Hind! kAiichn4 and English “draw”, have the double 
sense of drawing in the sense of dragging, attracting, and of delineating, 
so that while varna-karma is probable, and perhaps more intelligible, 
karsa-karma ia by no means an impossible reading. In the Sri-Khasarpana- 
Lokeévara-Sidhana of Anupamaraksita, cited by Foucher, L’Iconographie 
bouddhique de ['Inde, II, 11, note, the painter's activity is conceived of as 
an attracting [@karsena]; by the proper mental and technical procedure 
he draws to himself [dkorgati] the form that is required, from however 
distant a source. For a curious discussion of dkarsana and the peychology 
of “drawing out" a picture, see Bhagavan Das, Prevarecdda, II, p. 359 £. 
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text, a painting which has vartand throughout is said to be good, 
one without any varfand middling, and one with varfand in one 
part and not in another, bad. In the Atthas&lini, para, 202, pts. 
ed., p. 64, vatfana and ujjotana occur together at the end of a short 
list of steps in the procedure of painting, and here it is hardly 
possible to interpret ujjotana otherwise than as “adding high 
lights”.° There can scarcely be any doubt, then, that vartand 
means “shading”; not of course a shading intended to reproduce 
effects of light and shade, but that kind of shading of receding 
areas which produces an effect of roundness or relief, and is actually 
to be seen at Ajanta (where the use of high lights on projecting 
areas is also met with) and still survives in a limited way in the 
early Rajput paintings. Now as to the kinds of shading, I cannot 
find the use of lines (rekha) at Ajanta, but it is common in Pahari 
painting, where grassy surfaces are represented. The dotted shad- 
ing (binduja) is constantly found in early Rajput painting, where 
it is used to indicate the armpit shadow. The faint or subtle 
shading designated by the word dhdirikd or dhdivikd (dirik@ in the 
Kramrisch version is certainly mistaken), etymologically inserut- 
able, can only logically refer to a wash or tone such as is constantly 
used at Ajanta to create the relief effect, and survives to a small 
degree in Rajput painting.’® 

As to the faults, merits, and ornaments of painting, Indian 
authors are fond of lists of this kind; cf. the “Six Limbs” of 
the Kamasiitra Commentary, and the “Eight Limbs” of the 
Samaranganasiitradhira, and as in the case of the alamkara litera- 








I take this opportunity to correct my former rendering of pdryusamardpdn, 
in the Silparatna, LXIV, 113, to “ atrength and softness of color”. Verses 
117, 119 give us ati “strong”, madhya “medium”, and mrdu, “ soft nd 
with reference to different reds. Also, in verse 143-6, the three kinds of 
painting are painting on plastered walls, rase-citra, and dhdli-citra, and 
in verse 146 the words “is called a picture (citram)” should be deleted. 
*See my “Early Text on Indian Painting”, Hastern Art, III, 1931, p. 
£19, note § It has been suggested by Binyon (Yazdani, Ajanta, p- 15) 
that the high lights in Ajanta painting look as if they had been “ put in” 
by “wiping out". If this were actually the case, the meaning here given 
to ujjotana would be completely reconciled with that of ujjvalatara 
“brighter " as the result of rubbing, in the Pratijniyiugandhariyana of 
Bhisa, Il], 1. See also note 8, above, 
As to “wash” ef, Goloubew, Ajanta, les peintures de la premidre 
grotte, 1927, p. 22, “dea demi-teintes 4 peine perceptibles *, and for an 
example of such shading in later work, my Rajput Painting, pl. TX. 
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ture, such lists provide the elementary headings of criticiam or 
instruction! But bAdsana as one of several ornaments (bhtisana) 
of painting is so to speak a category within a category, and doubt- 
less means not merely jewellery but fine attire in general, and it 
is tather amusing to find it said that this is what most attracts 
women in a painting. 

Sthana, “ pose”, refers to points of view, frontal, profile, profile 
perdu, etc., described in detail in the present text, Ch. XXXIX, 
and in the Silparatna, Ch. LXIV. Pramdna, “ ideal proportion oy 
expressed specifically in tala, tdlamana, etc., implies the canons of 
proportion proper to the various types of gods or men, and is thus 
tantamount to the riipa-bheda or “distinction of types” im the 
“Six Limbs”: for the general aesthetic significance of pramdna 
Masson-Oursel’s admirable essay should be consulted.* Madhurya 
or madhuratva) “ sweetness” is one of the gunas of painting, Just 
as it is in poetry, Kavya, where it is “ the establishment of rasa 
in the word and in the theme ” (vdei vastuny api rasasthitth, 
Kavyadéréa, I, 51); in other words, in poetry it is a two-fold 
quality, a sound-sweetness (Sabda-madhurya) and a meaning 
sweetness (artha-). The former consists in fruti-anupisa, the 
repetition of congenitally related sounds, i.e., sounds belonging to 
the same sthéna or mode of articulation; the latter is essentially 
“propriety”, viz., absence of vulgarity or provincialism (grdmatyd) 
and of what is unpleasant or unpropitious (aglila). These ideas 
are perfectly intelligible when applied to painting, where we should 

44Not only are the technical terms of alamkdire applicable and actually 
applied to the criticism of painting, but certain of these terms seem to 
reflect a visual origin, a painter's vocabulary. Thus sthdna as a “ mode” 
of sound is not merely analogous in fact to a “given palette" in painting, 
but the designation savarna, “related in eolor” is actually applied by 
Panini I, 1, 9, to such modes of sound. In both cases adherence to the 
mode is an economy of effort and so produces a more powerful effect. And 
when in the alamkare literature we find this economy distinguished from 
monotony, the language of color is again employed: the repetition of the 
same sounls, designated torndnuprisa oF varndprtti, literally, repetition 
of the same color, or monotony. 

12° Tine connexion dans l'esthetique et la philosophie de l'Inde”, RAA, 
II, 1925; translated in Ripam, 27/28 (metaphysical promdina ig “ cor- 
rection de savoir-pensée ", aesthetic pramana, “ eorrection de savoir-faire "; 
it may be added that pramdya means primarily “ criterion of truth ", and 
those piasessing pramépa in themselves, and therefore competent to the 
tasting! of rasa, are pramdtr; etymologically and in significance, these 
words fare connected with English “ measure aft 
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only have to replace §abda-madhurya by ripa-méddhurya, retaining 
artha-madhurya unchanged. ‘There are, however, other meanings 
of mddhurya in alamkira which would also be appropriate to 
painting. Mdadhuryo in the sense of equanimity (“only slight 
change of demeanor even in great agitation”, DaSaripa, II, 18) 
1s one of the characteristic qualities of the hero: in the sense of 
sweetness (“not harshness”, ibid., II, 55), of the heroine. These 
ideas in painting might be rendered as “ nobility” and “ gentle- 
ess; one cannot deny that these qualities appear in the divine 
and heroic types of Indian painting. 

Sukumdra in vy. 2 should perhaps be rendered “ harmonious ”; 
in alamkdra it means “absence of harshness in the use mostly of 
soft syllables”, or positively stated, “tenderness resulting from 
the combination of soft and harsh sounds in due proportion, the 
former predominating”. We have seen that with the concepts of 
sound and “color” in the above definitions, the result is perfectly 
intelligible, and we get an exact meaning for a word otherwise only 
vaguely significant. 

Sddrsya, “ resemblance”, “ likeness ”, is mentioned also in the 
Six and the Eight Limbs, and it is beyond question that “likeness” 
was thought of as an essential in painting.* In the same way 
modern Indian writers sometimes speak of an image as the “ por- 
trait” of a deity, and the word pratibimba conveys much the same 
idea. Yet Indian painting is actually no more realistic or illusion- 
istic than any other category of Indian art. We shall have to ask 
what is meant by “ likeness ™; likeness to what? Plainly, the 
object depicted is to be recognizable. In Govinda’s discussion of 
the identification of the actor and hero on the stage, this is said 
to be of four kinds, exemplified by the thoughts “ He is Rima if 
“he is Rima, and yet not really Rima”, “he may or may not be 
Rima”, and “he is like (sidrsyadhih) Rima”. But the repre- 
sentation of the hero is elsewhere ** also called anukrii, anukdra, 
etc., “imitation”, and this is fourfold: Gngika, wicika, dhdrya, 
and sittvika, and here we know positively that the first three are 
highly conventional, and only the fourth has to do with & natural 
suitability of the actor for the part. Sidréya and pramana are 
constantly mentioned together in one and the same list of requirc- 
™ In Ch. XLII, 48, we have citre eddréyakaranah ih 


“ Sahitya-Darpana, VI, 2 and Dadaripa, I, 7. Cy. Natya astra, I, 113 
lokeerttdnukaranam, and ib. I, 122 svabhdcalokasya . . . abhidhiyute, 
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ments, and therefore cannot be interpreted as of contradictory 
meaning. So also in verse 2 above, where kificilloka must include 
devaloka, sidrsya cannot be interpreted as “naturalistic”. Even 
in portraiture, where we know from innumerable instances thut 
recognizable likeness was required, the idea of the type predomi- 
nates: to give one instance, in the Vikramacarita (HOS XXVIi, 
30-31), where a painting is made of Queen Bhinumati, to serve az 
a substitute for her personal presence,’* the painter, allowed to see 
her, recognizes that she is a padmint, and so padminilaksanayukiam 
vililekha ...; the likeness is called ripam and even svaripam, 
nevertheless evamuktalaksanayuktam tasya ripam likhitvd. .. . 
If we understood sidrsya then to mean “illusion” or “realism”," 
verisimilitude of any crude or naive sort, we should be contra- 
dicting all that we know of the oriental conception of art. 

The meaning of paksa-vrddhi, or rather ksaya-vrddhi, requires 
a more lengthy discussion in connection with the fuller account of 
ksaya and wrddhi in our text, Ch. XX XIX, on which I have already 
spent much labor, and which is to be published later. Duntnitam, 
possibly for durdnatam, “lack of patience or humility”, must 
refer in any case to some moral defect in the painter; there are 
innumerable texts in which it is insisted that the Silpin must be 
of good moral character, and even require from him particular 
abstinences as a preparation for his work.’* As to the priming 
and polishing of the surface to be painted, cf. Silparatna, LXIV, 
34, etc. If abhigupfa means “secluded”, this is quite intelligible, 
for it is often specified that the painter should work in solitude. 
In verse 15, suvarna is rendered “bright-colored”, since an outline 
in gold is not likely to be meant. In verse 8, aviruddhatva is taken 
in the sense of “ unimpeded”, “ unrestrained” (given by Monier 
Williams); but it is perhaps worth remarking that viruddhatra 
“ inconsistency ” is a dosa in alamkara.* 













"Cf. the similar requirements and methods of the Tanjur Citralaksapa, 
Ch. I, B. Laufer, Dokumente der indischen Kunst, I, 1913, pp. 127-144. 

1 We find not sddréya but sadréi and susadrsi for “exact likeness” in 
portraiture (Svapnavisavadatta VI, 13; Mpechakatika IV, 1). 

1' See my Dance of Siva, 1918, p. 26; the Mafijufrimilakalpa, Ch. I 
(Lalou, p. 30) “ sented on a seat of kuéa grass, .. . he tokes a fine brush 
in his hand, and with a tranquil heart, paints the pofe ”. 

‘8 Tf we could rely on aviruddha in DaSarfipa IV. 43, where it clearly 
means “ inconsistent", it might be best to substitute “ inconsistent" or 
“inappropriate ” for “ exaggerated " in the rendering of the verse. 
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THe FuNDAMENTaL nature of the Weltanschauung of the early 
Chinese has long been a subject of debate. Many have presented 
evidence of varying validity to show that primitive monotheism is 
the ancestor from which later Chinese religious and philosophical 
ideas have descended, if not, as some assert, degenerated. Others, 
myself among them, have felt that we are to look for the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the background of later Chinese ideas to that 
peculiarly Chinese concept of harmony and order, cosmie and 
social, commonly known as tao, which developed, perhaps, out of 
the conditions of agricultural village life. 

Facts which challenge the latter position in an interesting man- 
ner have been brought to my attention recently by Professor H. W. 
Luce. He took as his point of departure the criticism of the chin 
wén text of the Shu ching made by Ku Chieh-kang in the Ku shih 
pien. Professor Luce finds that the character fao does not occur 
with any religious or philosophical content either in any of the books 
of the Shu ching which Ku Chieh-kang pronounces genuine, or in 
the entirety of the Shih ching. He raises the question, therefore, of 
whether the fae idea may really be considered to have Played an 
important réle at an early date, and to be as old as T’ien and 
Shang Ti. 

Judging by criteria of language and ideology, Ku chieh-kang 
holds only thirteen books of the Chin wén shang shu to be demon- 
strably old and genuine? It is not the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine the validity of that position. The problems which envelop 
the Shu ching are perhaps the knottiest in all Chinese literature, 
and they are not likely to be solved in a moment. They have been 
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* This work is being translated into English by Dr, Arthur W. Hummel. 
Only the first volume of the translation, consisting of Ku Chieh-kang’s 
autobiographical preface, has yet been published. 

*These books, listed and discussed in Chapter 47, are: P’an k'éng ; 
Ta kao; K'ang kao; Chiu kao; Tri ts'ai; Chao kao; LA kao; To shih; 
T'o fang; Idi heing; Wén hou chih ming; Pei shih: Ch'in shih. 

As he indicates in his preface, Ku accords with traditional scholarship 
in rejecting the Ku wén shang shu. 
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studied for more than a thousand years by Chinese scholars who 
had, even in the eighth century, most of what is essential in that 
thing which we fancy that we invented yesterday, and call “modern, 
Western, scientific, critical, historical method”. But let us assume, 
for the sake of discussion, that Ku Chieh-kang’s conclusions are per- 
fectly correct, and that fao does not occur, with any religious or 
philosophical meaning, either in the old and genuine portions of the 
Shu ching® or in the whole of the Shth ching. The latter circum- 
stance need not surprise us. Tao, in the sense in which we are using 
it, is a technical philosophical term; the Shih is composed almost 
entirely of lyric or ritual poems. Only three odes seem definitely 
philosophical in character.* As to the Siu, it 1s worthy of note that 
seven of the thirteen supposedly genuine books are public speeches 
or public announcements, in which we would ordinarily expect less 
of technical philosophical language than in utterances of another 
character.’ Further, it is an interesting fact that every one of these 
books is ascribed to the utterance of an hereditary nobleman. Not 
one of them seems to be the utterance of a minister.* Moreover, 
if our interest is philosophical rather than lexical, it is relatively 
unimportant whether the character tao appears in these docu- 
ments or not, but it is of the utmost importance to know if the 
ideas which that character represents, as a philosophical con- 
cept, are present. No very searching perusal of this material 1s 
needed to show that they are abundantly in evidence. The ritual 

*]t is necessary to point out that one of the criteria by which Ku 
selected the thirteen chapters which he pronounces genuine is that of 
ideology. And it seems probable, from his discussion, that the occurrence 
of the term tao, with its connotations as a technical term of the Ju chia, 
would have seemed to him a reason for excluding the document in which 
it occurred from this selection. If this be true, then the non-occurrence 
of tao, as a philosophical and religious concept, is not a striking coinci- 
dence but merely a premeditated result. This does not, of course, in any 
way reduce the importance of the fact that Ku Chich-kang’s research has, 
apparently, led him to believe that this term is associated with late, 
rather than early, materials. 

‘Cf. Legge, James, Chinese Classics, She king (hereafter referred to 
simply as Shik), pp. 84, 93, 207. 

°Cf. Legge, Chinese Classics, Shoo king (hereafter referred to simply 
as Shu), pp. 220, 362, 453, 492, 588, 621, 626. 

*Unless that category be stretched very greatly to include Chou Kung 
aa regent. 
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portions of the Shih have them, to a very considerable degree, as 
their background; in our thirteen books of the Shu they are still 
more unmistakable.’ 

The question raised by Professor Luce, of the priority of T’ten 
and Shang Ti, on the one hand, or of the tao idea, on the other, is 
one which perhaps can never be solved. I have previously recorded 
my own tentative opinion that the latter idea, developing out of the 
agricultural village life with its peculiar premium on harmony 
and order, probably played a more important (though not neces- 
sarily earlier) part in the development of the Weltanschauung of 
the great mass of the Chinese people than did Tien and Shang Ti. 
This selected text of the Shu ching does not seem calculated to 
alter this opinion. Here, T“ten and Shang Ti play the réle of the 
supervisor who interferes little or not at all so long as the cosmic 
and moral harmony pursues the even tenor of its way. Men who 
further or hinder this harmony are rewarded® or punished® by 
them (or better, by it).° The greatest merit and the greatest 
guilt are acquired, not, as we should expect in a wholly theocentric 
literature, by religious or ritual acts, but rather by those of a social 
and moral nature. “... he wrought not that any sacrifices of 
fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven ”.™ 

If this tao idea was greatly prevalent in the literature we are 
discussing, we are perhaps justified in expecting that it would have 
found therein some concrete terminological expression. It found 
not one, but several. Like the central conceptions of any philosophy, 
this idea is expressed, in Chinese literature generally, by many 
synonyms. fy Asing (which is a component of several ku wén 
forms of fao) is used at least once in the SAth as the equivalent of 
the philosophic concept, tao, and is so explained by commentators." 





"Cf. Shu, pp. 391, 392-3, 394-5, 411, 416, 418, 427, 443, ete. 

"Shu, pp. 405, 426, 613, ete. 

"Shu, pp. 362, 396-7, 401, 409, 429-31, 454-7, 450, 407, 499, 590, 610, ete. 

“Tien and Shang Ti are synonyms, with a single reference, in much, 
at least, of the early literature. 

Shu, p. 409. For evidence which might seem to contradict the view 
stated above, cf. Shu, pp. 427-8, 431. 

‘Cf, Seii pu ts’ung k’an, Mao shih, chiian 9, p. 1b, (Legge, Shih, 
p. 245). Hsing is here used as equivalent to what I should call the 
“third stage” of tao; see later discussion. 
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The phrase J 2 Tien pu is used in the Shih ™ as the equivalent 
of the phrase Tien tao; pu is quite appropriate, m form and mean- 
ing, to serve as a synonym for tao2* Other characters, such as 
fi #4, might be so indicated. But in these selected thirteen books 
of the Shu it is the character + $f which fills to an outstanding 
degree the role usually assigned to the philosophic term ‘ao. It 
will be necessary for us to consider the development in meaning of 
the terms tao and +. 

It would no doubt be rash to lay out a scheme of the development 
of meaning to which all Chinese characters must conform. It is 
at least possible, however, to present a plan which may be demon- 
strated to be valid for these two characters. 

I. The literal stage. (a) Noun. Tao is, in the first place, @ 
very literal road, “ with two ru ” according to a commentary on 
the Chou li2® (b) Verbalization. This may often be rendered 
into English by placing the preposition “to” before the noun; 
thus tao, “ route”, becomes “to route”, i.e., to direct, to point 
out the road.** 

II. Abstraction or metaphor. (a) Noun. Jao becomes & 
“path ” of action, a course of conduct. (b) Verbalization. From 
“to route”, tao becomes “ to guide” in an intellectual sense, “ to 
teach” (with this meaning often written if ). 

III. Particularization. From being, in the second stage, a way 
of action, tao here becomes the tao, the way of action above all 
others. 

IV. Hypostatization. This stage, reached by few characters, 18 
probably attained by tao in philosophic Taoism. The ideal signifi- 
eance of this character, distilled by abstraction from its literal 





Sci pu teung kan, Mao shih, chilan 15, Pp. 10a. (Legge, Shh, 
p. 416). 

14] am indebted to Mrs. Creel for calling this use of these characters, 
in the Shik, to my attention. 

Mr. A. K. Chiu and his staff in the Chinese Library of Harvard 
University have been very generous of their aid with problems of biblio- 
graphy encountered in preparing this paper- 

18 Quoted by Takata, ra] Fi rai , chiian 66, p. 25b. 

44This substage may develop @ specialized form, as, from ih. i. 
Takata saya that the ku wén ancestor of the latter form is “ without 
doubt " of late origin (loc. cit.). Ii he is right, this provides a demon 
strable chronology for this development. (The added element is, of course, & 
hand, evidently doing the directing.) 
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sense, is finally recondensed as Tao, which would seem to be some 
sort of cosmic substance or entity. 

The character + develops according to this scheme, but appears 
to lack the fourth stage. 

I. lLaterally, i denotes a wine vessel, made in various forms, 
which, according to abundant testimony, was a usual vessel of the 
ancestral temple, constantly used there. (I am not aware of any 
literal verbalization of this character). 

IT. (a) The idea of constancy, usualness, was abstracted, and 
t came also to mean “ constant”, “ usual ”, “a rule”, “a prin- 
ciple”. (b) Verbally, ¢ here means “to be constant ”, etc. 

IlI. This character, like tao, was particularized, thus coming to 
mean the constant, the proper course of constant action. In this 
sense 1 appears often in the Shu with the function more usually 
assigned to tao, as will be demonstrated. 

This demonstration will depend partly on commentaries, how- 
ever, and commentators are frequently mistaken. Moreover, it is 
evident that the Han scholars, who did the first work of commenta- 
tion, were by no means always clear as to the meaning of the 
ancient forms of the characters." It is not enough, then, that 
commentators say that t, in the Shu, is used as equivalent to the 
third stage of tao. Tao is not used, in our selected thirteen books 
of the Shu, with any such highly developed meaning. Can the 
character t be shown to be old enough to have acquired this greatly 
extended meaning, by the time these books were written? 

It occurs in what are considered, I believe, to be the oldest dated 
Chinese documents we possess. Lo Chén-yii identifies four forms of 
this character as occurring on Yin oracle bones.® And yet it must 
be granted that the supposed Yin forms of this character (see Fig. 
1 of the Plate) bear little enough resemblance to the modern form 
with which they are equated (Fig. 6, Plate), or even to the Lesser 
Seal form given by the Shuo wén (Fig. 3). And the “ explana- 
tion” of the Shuo wén merely confuses. It is: 7s eRE A 


** This is shown by the perplexity of K’ung An-kuo who Was, accord- 
ing to tradition, unable to read the ku wén classicg from the wall of 
Confucius’ house without the aid of a codrdinate text in more modern 
characters, and also by the corrections of the Shuo Wén which recent 
scholars have made on the basis of the Yin oracle bones (ef. L. C. Hopkins’ 
“ Pictographic Reconnaissances,” in /RAS, 1917-28), 


Of We iit Ff WH. H+ =, p. 1. 
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RRR KT HKS REAR “A 
(the?) usual vessel of the ancestral temple. From: silk, silk 
thread; hands holding the vessel; rice, the thing in the vessel; and 
chieh, phonetic.” This is indeed a puzzle. What has silk thread to 
do with the matter? As for rice, t was used as & name for vessels 
of various sorts, but most of them seem to have been for liquor, not 
grain. And not even the experts seem able to evolve a historical 
phonetic for + from =e 


AER RA 





Yin Bronze Seal Bronze 
o a a. rt] 
Kiang Hsl ie 


* 1° "These characters are quoted from the following sources: Fig. 1, ibid., 
loc. cit.; Figs. 2, 4, and 6, Takata, op. cit. chiian 69, pp. 25a, dea, and 
$2b; Fig. 3, Shuo wén chich txil; Figs. 6-10, K’ang Hot Dictionary. 

The reproductions are the work of Mr. Hsing-yuen Chang. I am deeply 
indebted to Mr. Chang for the gift of this product of his practised and 
versatile brush. 


The true explanation leaves all this out of consideration. Tak- 
ing together the Yin, the bronze, the Lesser Seal, and the modern 
form (see Figs. 1, 2, 3, 6), it can be seen that each of them depicts, 
according to its own conventions, two hands holding up a bird, 
and there is abundant expert confirmation of this analysis.” In 
the ordinary forms of this character there are four elements. The 
two hands (not always present; see Figs. 4, 10) are obvious. 
The head is variously represented; that in Fig. 4 looks most like 
the ancestor of the Seal and modern forms of this element. The We 
of Figs. 3, 6, 7, and 8 is apparently a combination of the cross 
which is formed by the leg of the bird crossing the line of its 
breast (Figs. 1, 2, 4), and the oblique dashes which appear in the 





*% For a collected presentation of scholarly opinions on this character, 


see the invaluable 7% x 7 = Bn] a pp. 5022-25. 
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middle of the left side of Fig. 2 (these dashes, varying in number, 
appear on very many of the bronze forme of this character; several 
explanations are given, but mone which seems satisfactory. Are 
they drops of liquor from the poured libation?). Finally, the 
hour glass-like figure appearing at the juncture of tail and body in 
Figs. 2 and 4 becomes the conventionalized Seal representation 
for silk, in the middle of the right-hand side of Fig. 3, and the #% 
of the modern character. The reader's ingenuity or Takata’s 
#4 «= will serve to explain Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Figure 5 obviously falls outside this scheme. It is a simple 
diagrammatic representation of a cup upheld by two hands; Takata 
publishes more than sixty different forms of characters which ap- 
pear to be mere diagrams of bowls, basins, or cups, without any 
other element, which he equates with i. But the other forms which 
he shows, about four hundred twenty in number, are practically all 
based on the bird motif (these include the older forms of #§ , which 
is sometimes used for #K; compare it with Fig. 1). From evidence 
which for lack of space can not be detailed, it is clear that this 
character, denoting at first a sacrificial vessel in the form of or 
inscribed with a bird,** was extended to stand for similar vessels 
of various forms. Still more loosely used, it was employed in 
speaking of vessels more properly known as @ fsun, B tui, ete23 
Tt seems to have been employed, at times, as a loose synonym for 
almost any vessel of the ancestral temple. Kuo P‘u, in his stand- 
ard commentary on the Fr Ya, says: f 75 8 # it # & 
“I is a generic name for all fsun (libation cups?) for holding 
liquor ”. 

It is plain, then, that + was widely used to refer to a large 
number of vessels, all, or nearly all, connected with the ritual of 





= Cf. chilan 69, pp. 22-34; and Pu i, chiian 7, p. 17. 

* Cf. illustration in T’sd yiian under @ a. 

“An interesting monograph could be written on Chinese characters 
which originally denoted sacrificial vessels. Both of the above characters 
are now more common in their (probably) derived meanings of “ honorable, 
to honor”, and “ generous”, etc., than in their literal senses. Likewise 
chiieh, originally a ceremonial vessel, is now more common with the 
meaning of “rank, dignity". (Like i, the ancient form of chiich is that 
of a bird; the Shuo win gives it as a synonym of 4. Cf. JRAS, 1917, 
Pp- 781-3). All of these characters appear to carry over something of 
an honorific sense from their ceremonial associations, 


4 aT 
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the ancestral temple. And this bears directly on our discussion 
of its philosophic meaning. ‘Tt is the thesis of this paper that 1 was 
used as a figure of speech to denote the idea more commonly ex- 
pressed by the figurative use of tao. Since figures of speech are 
used to convey an unfamiliar idea through the medium of 4 
familiar idea or object, they naturally employ terms which are 
familiar to the hearer or reader. When we bear in mind the great 
and constant importance of the ancestral temple in connection with 
almost every important detail of ancient Chinese government, we 
realize that i must have been a very familiar term. This gains 
greater force when we remember that each of the thirteen books of 
the Shu which Ku Chieh-kang approves as genuine is ascribed to 
a member of the nobility. Clearly, then, i is admirably suited to 
figurative use im its sense of usualness, regularity, constancy. 

This character ¢ occurs, according to Legge’s index, but once in 
the Shik ching2* It occurs nineteen times in the text of the Shu, 
according to my own count, as follows: [1] 9.** chuan 5, Pp. 4b. 
(L.2* p. 80) [2] S. chiian 8, p. 11b. (L. p. 189) [3] S. chiian 
12, p. 2a (L. p. 323) [4] 8. chiian 12, p. 2b (L. p. 329) 
[5] 8. chiian 12, p. 3a. (L. p. 323) [6] 4. chiian 12, p. 14b. 
(L. p. 332) [7%] &. chiian 14, p. Sa. (L- p. 391) [8] 8. 
chiian 14, p. 9a (L. p. $93) [9] S. chiian 14, p- 18a. (L. p. 397) 
[10] &. chiian 14, p- léa. (L. p. 403) [11] S. chiian 14, p. 16b. 
(L. p. 403) [12] 8. chiian 14, p. 20b- (L. p. 408) [13] 8. 
chiian 15, p. 11b. (L. p. 481) [14] 8. chiian 14, p. 17%b. (LL. p. 
440) [15] S. chitan 15, p. 20b. (L. P- 442) [16] S. chiian 16, 
p. 24a. (L. p. 481) [17] 9. chiian 17, p. 38. (L. p. 489) 18] 
8. chiian 19, p. 16a. (L. p.- 587) [19] 8. chtan 19, p. 23a. (L. 
p. 597) (Hereafter, these passages will be denoted only by these 
numbers in brackets). 

Of these twenty occurrences of + in the Shik and the Shu, only 
one [1] has the literal meaning of “a wine-vessel ”. Twice it is 
used with what has been called its “second stage” signification— 
“regular, ordinary, usual” [7] [10]. But in the remaining 
seventeen cases it is used on what has been called the * third stage ” 









2 Sei pu te’'ung k’on, Mao shih, chiian 18, p- 17a. (Legge, Shth, p- 541). 
8 shih san ching chu au, Shang shu (a + A a i EL gE 
% AG i BH M)- 


* Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. ITI, Shoo king. 
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of its extended meaning, and is very nearly, and in some cases 
fully, identical in meaning with tao #4 as that character is used 
as a philosophic concept. 

In one passage of the Shu [14],2" and in what appears to be its 
only occurrence in the Shih,2* ¢ is stated by commentators to mean 
“the tao” or “the constant tao”, in the philosophic sense of tao. 

In fourteen passages ™ ¢ ig said to be equivalent to % ch‘ang, 
which has, among others, the meanings “constant, ordinary, 
usual”, and Legge often translates ¢ in accordance with this. But 
there are difficulties. In such an exhortation as “Follow the # 
teachings of Wén Wang” [17], can i be supposed to mean “ ordi- 
nary” or “usual”? Even Legge’s translation “constant” needa 
elucidation ; it can hardly mean “ unceasing”, and “ unchanging ” 
seems much too bare and restricted for the context, ain, four 
of these passages [2] [9] [12] *° [13] inveigh against the JE #k 
“not +”, saying “do not follow (ways that are) not i”,™ “do not 
use bad counsels or the not i”, Commentators say that i here 
means chang, but it leaves the sense uncompleted, if not mutilated, 
to translate fet ¢ by “ uncommon ”, “unusual “, or “ unchanging ”, 
It is said that “the i given by Heaven to our people will be greatly 
exhausted and disordered ” [8];** are we to suppose that this 
endowment of Heaven is “ ordinariness ” or “ invariability ”? Twice 
[15] [19] there is mention of “helping the people’s i””—not their 
“ commonness ”, surely, 

If we would understand the meaning of i in the Shih and the 
Shu we must understand the meaning of #% ch‘ang, for that 
character is more frequently used by commentators as a synonym 


7 Sung authority can also be quoted for this interpretation of i in this 
passage. Cf. Lin Chih Chi’s Shang shu ch'fian chieh, in Tung chih tang 
ching chich (lal = fe ._ W # Hi Fi). chiian 31, p. ob. 

“Loe. cit. The Tei yiian quotes this passave under fe #k, and 
spain: HERR KS EM 4. 

™ £27 [3] £4] [5] [6] (8) [9] [11] [12] [13] [15] [17] [18] [19]. 

“I am aware that Legge takes fet i here to mean “ extraordinary ™, 
but I question the correctness of that translation. It seems doubtful 
grammatically (if one may use that adverb in writing of Chinese!) and 
commentation would seem to weigh against it. Cf. Shih san ching, chdian 
14, p. 21b, col. 5; and Lin chih-ch’i, op. cit., chiian 29, p. 18a, eol. 10-11. 

™ Legge translates “ lawless ways” [2], 

"' Legge here translates i as “the laws of our nature.” 
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for it, than is any other. But ch‘ang is not a word of unadorned 
simplicity; it was itself used as a philosophical concept of no small 
connotation, early in Chinese literature, as a glance at the K’ang 
Hsi Dictionary will show. And the T’st yiian gives, as the second 
meaning of ch‘ang: W] %p fy ~ 3H 2 “The (or a) tao which 
is worthy of being constantly practiced”. Here again it is recog- 
nized that ch‘ang, and therefore i, may be equivalent to tao as a 
philosophic concept. 

In the remaining passage, t is said by commentators to mean 
7: fa, which is sometimes translated “law”. But “law” connotes 
a formal, enacted code, and is often a very misleading translation 
of fa, which, like ise, often means a “principle” or a “ way of 
action”. The Sanskrit word dharma (which also is often, and 
often wrongly, translated by “law”) is commonly rendered into 
Chinese, in Buddhist works, by fa. But this procedure is occasion- 
ally varied by the use of tao instead of fa as a translation of dharma, 
and the T"sii yiian notes (under fa) that the Buddhists use fa as 
equivalent to tao, And the use of i in this passage [16] with t 4 
(here meaning, according to the commentators, tao), as well as the 
context in general, indicates that this +, like its fellows, is used in 
a sense equivalent to that of tao. 

What is this philosophic concept of “the tao”? In its largest 
aspect it is the cosmic action-pattern, the great principle in har- 
mony with which all action whatsoever must properly take place, 
from which any deviation is abnormality. Its flavor may he sug- 
gested by comparison (if we bear in mind the merely approximate 
nature of such comparisons) with the Occidental idea of the Logos 
as that term is used by Heraclitus, the Stoics, and Hegel.” In 
relation to human activity “the tao” corresponds to our concep- 
tion of the “fitting”, the “right”; it is a standard of human 
conduct which is determined by comparison with the cosmic stand- 
ard. As with us, so in Chinese this idea is expressed In more than 
one way. When the emphasis is on its regularity, it may be referred 
to as “the normal ”, “the constant”, “the ¢ # ”. If, instead, the 
stress is on the fact that it is a process, then “the course”, “ the 
way”, “the tao 3M”, is a natural designation. 
sitet Si ieee ie 

"This comparison may not, of course, be extended to the use of Logos 
as it is harmonized with, if not subordinated to, a true monotheism in 
Philo and the patristic philosophy. 
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Thought is a more or less common activity of all men; philosophy 
is an avocation if not a profession. The language of thought may 
be vague and various; systematic philosophy is compelled to develop 
a technical terminology. As philosophy developed in China, the 
technical term tao was substituted for a whole cycle of less specific 
words and phrases, and even crowded out of use some terms which 
might, had destiny ordained, have flourished in its stead.™ Among 
the latter was 4. 

That tao was used as a philosophical term at a very early date 
does not appear. The Shih ching seems to lack it, in this sense. 
In the chin wén text of the Shu ching I am unable to find it so 
used in any document dated earlier than the Hung fan PE Gi, 
which is ascribed to the beginning of the Chou dynasty (it appears 
much earlier in the much doubted Ku wén shang shu). But most 
important of all is its absence from the text of the I Ching. This 
text has been held to be the fountain-head of “ Taoism ”; we should 
be justified in expecting to find the term here if it was widely 
current in ancient China. The commentaries, or “ Wings”, which 
tradition ascribes to Chou date, are full of it. But examination 
shows that in the text itself the character fao occurs only four 
times," and in each instance it appears with its literal or a slightly 
extended meaning ; nowhere does it seem necessary to understand it 
as “the tao”, in its philosophical or its “ Taoist” sense. 

On the other hand, when we come to the time of Confucius tao 
is beyond question a fully developed philosophical term of wide 
connotation. In Kuan-tzi it is a stock term, of very frequent 
occurrence. The same is true, of course, of the Four Books, and of 

“This substitution is plain in commentaries on the Classics, The age 
of commentation was, of course, well subsequent to the development of 
philosophical terminology, in which the commenting scholars were well 
schooled. Thus, though they explain a text quite innocent of the term 
tao, their comments bristle with it: they are simply rendering the sense 
into language more familiar and intelligible to themselves and their 
readers. 

** I must confess myself in ignorance of the date and Fenuineness of this 
text. The traditions concerning it seem open to question, at least, But the 
text has been, in general, singularly free from attacks, even hy the very 
critical. It was not, according to persiatent tradition, burned under the 
Ch'in dynasty. 

“Shih San Ching, chilan 2, pp. 15h, 19a;chdan 3, pp. 3a, 18b. Legge 
(8.8.8, vol. XVI), pp. 76, 79, 93, 108, 
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Chinese literature, speaking generally, ever since the time of Con- 
fucius. 

The history of i is a different one, which it is interesting to com- 
pare with that of tao, The story is complicated by the fact of its 
two writings, $f and 3.7" The latter character, possibly as 
equivalent to our i, occurs twice In the text of the J Ching™ 
with the meanings of “ordinary” and “equal”. In the Shih, t 
occurs only once,*” but there it has its full philosophical content, 
equivalent to that of the character tao, which seems not itself 
to have risen to that height in the Shih. In the thirteen books 
of the Shu ching which Ku Chieh-kang pronounces genuine, 1 
occurs in this exalted sense eight times. In the Shu as a whole 
nnn 

+ ‘The confusion between these two characters is one which none of the 
several authorities I have consulted seems to clear up. There is no 
question that #§ is sometimes used a8 exactly equivalent to gi, even 
in the most extended meaning of the latter character, as the K’ang Hai 
Dictionary attests, and a quotation from the Shik in Menctuz proves. 
Cf. Sci pu te‘ung kan: Mao shih, chilan 15, p. lia, and Méng-tei, chiian 
11, p. 6b. (Legge, €.C., Shih, p. 541, and Mencius, p. 403). 

Thus far there is no difficulty; 9g is easily derivable from Yin forms 
of the other character (cf. Fig. 1, Plate). But & also means “ barbarian ", 
ete., and is plainly also another character, for which an ¢laborate deriva- 
tion has been worked out. This character # also is defined by ZF ping, 
meaning “even, level, tranquil”,ete, Whence comes this meaning? The 
Shuo Wén says: mE ob, tt K tt Re tz. A ah, “7 means p'ing. 
Composed of ta (perhaps to be understood here as an old writing of jén, 
man) and kung, bow. It means the men of the eastern regions ". Het 
‘tells us that i means ping, and then promptly forgets all about that and 
explains the character as meaning “ barbarian”, And so do other authori- 
ties, including Hopkins (JRAS, 1925, pp. 467-475). Tokata says that 
Sit was borrowed for a, on a phonetic basis, but he does not solve 
the present difficulty (op. cit., chilan 69, p. 34b). 

The question may be stated thus: may we take it for granted that 
every occurrence of jj in the sense of “level, ordinary, ete, is an 
occurrence of Ed +n an altered form, or is it rather the case that this 
meaning is an extension from the sense of “ barbarian” ? This could 
happen, through the idea of vulgarity, ete. But in the absence of any 
positive evidence it seems probable that the former, rather than the 
latter assumption, is the correct one. 

"™ Shih san ching, Chou i, chiian 6, pp. 3a and 12b. (Legge, 8.B.E. vol. 
XVI, pp. 185 and 195). 

* There are, however, several occurrences of jg which may be equiva- 
lent to this character. 
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it occurs nineteen times, sixteen of which have this philosophical 
content. But just at the time when the star of tao rises, that of i 
appears to eet. J does not occur in the whole of the Four Books, 
even with its literal meaning, save in a direct quotation from 
the Shih in Mencius.*® It does not seem to occur at all in the 
Chun Ch'tu,” nor in the Li Chi save in the literal sense of 
@ sacrificial vessel and as meaning “common”, “equal”, “ or- 
dinary ”.* 

In so far as our data warrant conclusion, they indicate that the 
conception we know as “the tao” is fundamental to Chinese 
thought at a very early period. But not until comparatively late 
did the influence of philosophic systematization cause the term, 
tao, to be used almost exclusively as its designation. This transi- 
tion appears clearly in Mencius.* First, the older langu age is 
quoted from the Shih: “ Since Heaven gave birth to the multitudes 
of people, there is a pattern for the conduct of their activities, The 
people hold to this ¢, and love its excellent virtue”. But the com- 
ment which follows is in the newer idiom: “ Confucius said: ‘He 
who wrote this poem—he knew the fao!?” 


“This statement is based on examination of the indices to the Four 
Books in the following works: 

Legge, Chinese Classics, vols. I and IT; Zottoli, Cursus Litteraturae 
Simiege, vol. II, Studium Classicorum; Couvreur, Les Quatre Livres; 
Soothill, The Analects of Confucius. : 

“ Legge’s index (C.C. vol. V) does not list it. 

“According to the index to Couvreur’s Li Ki. 

“Sed pu te‘ung k‘an, Méng-tzi, chiian Il, p. 6b, (Legge, p. 403). 
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IW THE GREAT storehouse of Chinese literary production probably 
the most widely known and the most highly valued collection is 
that called the Twenty-four Histories.*. They are an Sidimpensabis 
source in Chinese studies, and must continually be at the hand of 
anyone who would do serious work in things Chinese. For the 
large part they are official histories of a dynasty, drawn up under 
the, or a, succeeding dynasty from the very archives of the dynasty 
in question, or from other compilations which were based directly 
upon those archives. Out of consideration for the great value which 
is laid upon these books it is fitting that we should look rather 
closely into the history of these histories themselves. The one of 
the twenty-four regarding which there are herewith presented some 
notes, which make no claim whatsoever to being exhaustive, is 
almost 1400 years old. For several centuries after its production 
it could have existed in manuscript copies only. It is the history 
of a dynasty which later ages have not considered to be a lawful 
possessor of the royal power; as a usurper, its example could not 
but be harmful to later generations: a reason, therefore, for neg- 
lecting, if not for taking deliberate measures to suppress its records. 
Furthermore, a mere glance at the list of the famous Twenty-four 
suffices to show that a first compilation of a dynasty’s history did 
not always please later generations: theréfore, there is not only a 
History of the Tang," but also an Old History of the T’ang*; not 


* Fe ia by Wei Shou 3) Ir S06-572. Pe. shih aE tid 66, Wei 
shu 104, and Pet Ch shu dt we #t 37. The Wei shu (we shall see that 
there was more than one) are often called by later writers, for the sake 
of clarity, Hou Wei shu $6 5 @p- This dynasty is also known os the 
Northern Wei. 

*— -} [ . edited in 1739. My references are to the Mu shu chi 
ch‘éng [Bj gt 48 yf edition. For bibliographical notices to the individual 
histories see Seu k'u ... 45 and 46, 

* Be G °° ty ar. compiled on imperial order by Ou-yang Hsiu 
Bk FS #F (1007-1072, Giles 1592; Sung shih Ye yk 319), and Sung Chi 
eh: ait (998-1001, Giles 1528; Sung shih 284. fat"). 
‘Ee attributed to Liu Hsil flay, $97-946, Giles 1307; Hein 
Wu tai shih 35 FL FE pa 55; Chiu Wu toi shih FE Fy ft ga 99. 5a" 
a0 
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only a History of the Five Dynasties,> but also an Old History of 
the Five Dynasties." We may, therefore, ask ourselves if the same 
thing could not have been true of the other histories, at least in 
part, for the Twenty-four do not include all the histories at the 
disposal of the historian. It is also worth knowing, if possible, 
what materials were at hand for the writing of a history; how the 
work was received by the author’s contemporaries; what was the 
judgment of later generations. Such are the questions which will 
receive a partial answer in these notes. 

At first view it would seem that we have rather abundant ma- 
terial to describe the early history of our text.’ There should be 
in the Wei shu itself an autobiography of the author. Since he 
was a prominent individual under the Northern Ch‘i, his complete 
biography should appear in the official history of that dynasty.* 
Further, there is the History of the Northern Dynasties," of which 
the Northern or Later Wei was one, compiled early under the 
T’ang. But these three sources are reduced immediately to one 
when we learn that the autobiography had disappeared from the 
Wet shu by the time it reached the hands of the Sung editors, and 
that the Pei Chi shu was pieced together early under the Sung 
from various sources. Consequently, we must take as our basic: 
source the Pet shih, and use the two other histories merely to con- 
trol textual readings.™ 

Our chief debt of gratitude for the materials in most of our his- 
tories is to those officials of the imperial secretariat who were 
charged with recording their dynasty’s doings from day to day. It 
was among the archives of his own dynasty that Wei Shou passed 
the major part of his official career, and such was the position held 


"See note 4. By Ou-yang Hsiu, see note 3. 

"See note 4. By Hsich Chil-chéng cE E JE (912-981, Giles 728; 
Sung shih 264) and othera, 

"See note 1. 

"See note 1. By Li Pai-yao z= ae, 565-648, Giles 1182; Hein 
Mang shu 102. 4a", Chiu T'ang shu 72. 3h". 

"See note 1. By Li Yen-shou =F HE FH. ith cent., Giles 1232; Asin 
Pang shu 102. 9a", Chiu Mang shu 73. Gh*. 

"*Tnless, however, we are to assume that Wei Shou's history had 
become hopelessly confused with the Pei shih and other histories of the 
Northern Wei before it reached the hands of the Sung editors, it eould be 
easily proved, I believe, that the Pei shih had borrowed widely from 
Wei Shou's Wei shu. 
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by most of those to whom Wei Shou acknowledges his debt. Early 
under the Wei,” Téng Yiian “ compiled a history of Tai * in ten 
odd chapters. After this Te‘ui Hao ** was the official historian and 
his work was continued in their respective generations by Yu Ya,"* 
Kao Yiin,® Ch‘éng Chiin,* Li Piao," Tsui Kuang,"* and La Yen- 
chih2® It was usual in these writings to employ the annalistic 
method, but Li Piao was the first to divide the material into annals, 
tables, essays, and biographies.*° 

Sometime “! between 500 and 514 Hsing Luan ™ was ordered to 
compile an account of the doings of the emperor Kao-tsu, who 
reigned from 471-499. Hsing Luan’s history went down merely 
thru the year 490, s0 Ts‘ui Hung and Wang Tsun-yeh™ were 
ordered to continue the account down thru 515. This book related 
matters in detail. There was also at Wei Shou’s disposal a book on 





1° Pei shih 56. 4a", Wei shu 104. 3b", Pei Chit shu 37. oa! $5 ra Fy) “ui 
if [Pei shih reads = 4g. his t=i, because ia was taboo] #3 t fe 
+##, HR EG Be. ig [insert FE, fy from Wei shu] 
fo, Fe, HIG, EIR Z Hs Sa [ei shu omits last two char- 
acters. Pei shih reads for them §E], 4IE (=  &. 7: p tk = fia) 
he PE. HS. We 

Wei ghu 24.12a': Pei shih 21.13b*", Tew, Yen-Aai. Put to death 
under T‘ai-tsu who was killed in 409. His history consisted of 
mere annals of the emperor’s doings: Wei shu 24. 12a". 

13,4n old name for northern Shensi and Hopei (Chibi), the land first 
controlled by the Northern Wei. 

18 981-450, Giles 2035. He was T0 4 la chinoise when put to death (see 
Wei shu 114.50"), Wei shu 35, Pei shih 21. 3a. 

“Tei, Po-tu {a EE: Wei shu 54; Pet shih 34; died 461. 

16 390-487, Giles 870; Wei shu 48; Pei shih 31. 

“Tri, Lin-chil §@ Ky. Died at 72 @ la chinoise; probably 424-495; 
Wei shu 60. 6b"; Pei shih 40. 4b™. 

“Tri, Tao-ku 3 fA]; 444-501; Wei shu 62, Pei shih 40. 5b*. 

18 450-523, Giles 2039; Wei shu 67, Pei shih 44. 

* Died 433: Wei shu 82. This is one of the lost chapters of the Wei 
ehu; the source of our present text is unknown. 

® His history, however, was never completed. See Wei ahu 62. Sb". 

! Pei shih 50.40": Wei shu 104.3b"; Pei CAs shu a7. oa", 

2464-514; tei, Hung-pin FE Bi Wei shu 05; Pes shih 43. 

Son of Ts‘ui Kuang; v. note 18. Wei shu 67.7"; Pet shih 44. 5a". 
Probably died about 527: Wei shu 67. 7b". 

24 Wei shu 38.6b"*. A contemporary of Ts‘ui Kuang and Ts‘ui Hung. 
See notes 18 and 23. 
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the imperial agnates in forty ® chiian by Prince Hui-yeh ™ of 
Chi-yin,?* as well as a three chiian history of the emperor Chuang 
(528-530) by Wén Tzii-shéng.** In the last years ** of the Wei, 
Shan Wei * and Ch‘i Chiin ™ were in charge of the records. They 
lived at a time when every day was filled with important happen- 
ings, but the record which they kept was lamentably scanty and 
proved to be totally unreliable to the later historian. | 
These then are some of the materials mentioned, probably by 
Wei Shou himself, as actually available for the writing of a history 
of the Later or Northern Wei. In 551 there was issued the decree * 
which set our author to work at an undertaking which was to assure 
the transmission of his name to posterity. In order to comply with 
his desire to complete quickly an exact history of the Wei, the 
emperor relieved him of his other official duties that he might 
devote full time to his task. Kao Lung-chih,** Prince of P*ing- 
ytian,** was named general supervisor of the compilation, but, as 
Wei Shou does not forget to remind us, it was a position which he 
held in name only. Wei Shou chose as his helpers *** the follow- 


™ Pei shih 17. 4a"; also restored texts: Wei shu 19A. da": Pei Chi shu 
8, SD": EL ae TE Re, tt BE ay HE Gz [We adds 3) ge The Sung 
preface to the Wei shu says “ thirty chilean”. This book is not mentioned 
in Wei Shou's biography. 

" 55 i FE AG SE Pei shih 17.3b; restored texta: Wei shu 19A. dat; 
Pei CA‘i shu 28.2b". Ci. also Lo Chén-yii's Ef 16 = - Wet shu tsung shih 
chuan chu Hs = 1% 7 (see Pelliot, T’oung Pao 24; 79-86) 
ch.6.7b. Executed probably in 551: Pei shih 17, da*, Pei Ch't shu 28. 2b", 

™ Under the Manchus this was the district of Ts‘ao chou iy Fin 8. W, 
Shantung. A recent atlas (1929) calls it Ko-tst 735 2. 

“7a = . te te = 495-550 (1); Giles 2307; Pei shih 83. 3b" and 
restored Wei shu 85. 3a’. 

™ Pei shih 50. 8b‘ and restored Wei shu 81, 2a" 

"ll fa» ted, Chung-te‘ai ffi 4- Probably died about 548. Pei shin 
50. 8a"; Wei shu 81. lb‘, 

" AE (HE. ted, Piao-hsien #™| Hj; contemporary of Shan Wei. Pej shih 
50. 7b"; Wei shu 81. 

™ Pet shih 56. 3b"*; and restored Wei shu 104. 3a", Poi Oh shu 37. ob" 

“Tri, Yen-hsing ‘SE fA. Died between 551-559; Pei shih 54. 1b? and 


Pei Ch'i shu 18.2a%, Pei shih 56.40": iW AR BEBE ZBE 
rh z 41 i eo. 


“Tn the neighborhood of Chi-nan Of 7 in Shantung, 
““In addition to the names mentioned here, probably from Wei Shou's 
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ing: Fang Yen-you," Hein Yiian-chih,** Tiao Jou, P*ei Ang- 
chih,?* and Kao Hsiao-kan.” 

The whole work, with the exception of the essays, was completed 
and presented to the throne in the third month of 554. Later on, 
in the autumn of the same year, Wei Shou was appointed governor 
of Liang-chou,* but, feeling that his work on the history was not 
yet finished, he begged and obtained permission to finish the task, 
and it was in the eleventh month of the same year that the ten 
essays were presented to the emperor." Of this whole history 35 
introductions #@, 25 prefaces }#, and 94 appreciations fig, as 
well as two petitions Jé and the memorial JF of presentation ot 
autobiography, the Pei shih (56. 4a*") speaks of a Sui Chung-jang H+ fh 
as whom the Pei Ch'i shu (37. 3a") calla Mu Yilan-jang EE sm i. 
For lack of further evidence it is impossible to determine this individual's 
name. 

"FRE pf, unknown to me outside Wei Shou’s biography. 

o ae 3t Ha- unknown to me outside this mention, and a brief notice 
in Pei shih 50. 4a™. 

“x: tei, Tri-wén -- fH; 501-556; Pei Chi shu 44.30". 

“ep Fi »» , unknown outside this mention. 

uF B a uP unknown outside this mention. 

Be Hf], just south of modern K‘ai-féng fj $f in Honan. 

‘1 The memorial of presentation of the ten essays is signed by Wei Shou, 
Hain Yiian-chih, Tiao Jou, Kao Haiao-kan, and Ch‘i-wu Huai wén 

jr who seems to have been known chiefly as a fortune teller: Pet 
shih 89. 8b", and Pei Ch‘ shu 49. 3b*. 

The history was divided as follows: first installment 110 chiian, com- 
posed of 12 $f, and 92 Jif fff; second installment 20 ch. of 
divided as follows: 4 J; %. 3 fa jE» 2 ik i. 4 ee it. 1 3 ii: 
134 Hy. 2 GE B-2 EE KR) HEB. Today Wi vied is divided into 
4 chdan of li and one of yilch; the kuan and shih are in one ch. 

It is not clear how Wei Shou divided these into ten essays. 

4°The “introductions” and “ prefaces" probably refer to the introduc- 
tory and explanatory remarks found at the beginnings of certain groups of 
biographies and at the beginnings of the easays and of the first chapter 
of annals. The “appreciations ” are probably the remarks of the historian 
at the end of the biographies, @ Fa J. The two “ petitions ” (if they 
were “tables” they should have formed an integral part of the history and 
thus augmented the number of chiian of the whole) have probably been 
lost; and the memorial is undoubtedly that of the presentation of the 
essays, Which is found in my edition of the Wei su at the end of chiian 9 
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It was our author’s misfortune, however, to compile the Wei 
shu too soon after the fall of the dynasty. Many men were living 
whose fathers and grand-fathers had played what were, in the eyes 
of their descendants at least, important roles in their day. Quite 
naturally, then, there rose a storm of protest at what would seem 
to many personal insult if a slight error were made in genealogy 
or precedence, or if an only too just estimate were made of a for- 
bear’s action. To check the fury of protests even imperial action 
was necessary, but, tho some were beaten and others suffered death 
in prison," the resentment continued to grow in intensity; people 
ealled the work by its correct pronunciation, only they wrote it 
with characters meaning Filthy History, weit shu #& fF; and 
this resentment knew no satisfaction until it had not only forced 
two revisions of the work, but had also violated the very grave of 
the author and scattered his dust to the four winds of heavyen.** 

For the future history of his book one might say that Wei Shou 
was also unfortunate in being forced to adopt, as the rightful suc- 
cessor of the Northern Wei (398-534), the Eastern Wei (534-550) 
whose territory was inherited by the Northern Ch‘i (550-577), of 
whom our author was a subject. Later generations were not will- 
ing, in every instance, to recall to mind the cireumetaneces under 
which Wei Shou lived, so, when the Sui and T‘ang succeeded to 
the empire and ruled from their capital at Ch‘ang-an, and, quite 
naturally, considered as legitimate only those immediate predeces- 
sors who had ruled from the same spot, Wei Shou’s history became 
unorthodox. 

Some of the specific charges of favoritism and error brought 
against the history are listed in the Pet shih, 56.4a‘-4b: but it 
would be little worth our while to mention the trivialities there 
recorded. It was definitely shown by the critics that there were 
errors in the history, and, as a consequence, the book was not issued 
until the author had revised his work.** It seems probable that 


——— ES SS ee ee ree 
(probably due to the figure 10 which appears on the margin), but which 
occupies in other editions ita correct position at the beginning of chilan 
105. 

The complete history was in 130 chtian; the memorial accompanying the 
essays mentions 131 because it includea also the table of contents. 

“ Pei shih 56.4b"; Lu P*ei mg @ in Pei shih 30. lla"; Li Shu ae iE 
in Pei CA‘i shu 35. 20%), % 

“Po shih 560, Tb*, Pei Ch'i shu 37. 6b'*, 

“" Pe ghih 56. 4b**, 
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the history was not available outside the privy council until about 
560-561.4° This firet revision, however, was deemed insufficient, 
and Wei Shou was again forced to return to his task sometime 
between 565 and the time of his death in 572; probably much 
nearer the former date.*’ 

For the later history of the Wei shu we must consult the preface 
to the work written by the Sung editors, and the Ch‘ien-lung biblio- 
graphers, Ssit ku ch‘iian shu tsung mu ii 2 @ # G. 
chiian 45. 

The later history of Wei Shou’s work is obscured and compli- 
cated by the publication of other histories covering in large part 
the same period, and most certainly borrowing much from their 
predecessor's work. Emperor Weén % (590-604) of the Sui 
ordered Wei T‘an,** Yen Chih-t‘ui, and Hsin Té-yiian” to 
compile their Wei shu, which was in 92 chtian, and which consid- 
ered the Western Wei to be the legitimate successor to the North- 
ern Wei. But the emperor Yang %§ (605-616) being dissatisfied 
with their production, ordered Yang Su™ to compile another his- 
tory along with P‘an Hui,” Ch'u Liang,** Ou-yang Hsiin,™* and 
Lu Ts‘ung-tien;™ but Yang Su died before its completion, and 


nee the eae eee 
Pei shih 56, 5b: Me Re FE op [560]... * Tl wh HR Fy, 


[ 
WAkeimmt #. ke MA hE RB fr R &. 
Kis tte AR Bw eR 


AH HA ft BT ff Rz k BX = 
Sis “ghik 56. Ga": an i x fF (565) ... (long extract from Wei 
Show's JE HH) Te: HRA SERAAA KR 


CRE UR BR--- | 
“96 if; ti, Yen-shin 7 ZR i died under Sui, aged 65 4 la chinoise. 
Sui shu 58. 1b*; Pei shih 56. 9b". See note 59. 
0 3 HE, 531-595, Giles 2463. Pet shih 83.88"; Pei Ch'i shu 45. Tb*. 
oe fe ji; fel, Hsiacchi 3 Bt. Sui whu 58. 3b", Pei shih 50. ia® 
mR 3, died 606, Giles 2408, Sui shu 48, Pei shih 41. 11b*. 
= om amy: tail, Po-yen (fj fE- Sui shu 76. 0b", Pei shih 83. 15b". 
je ox; tei, Hei ming 7 BA- Died st $8 & Ia chinoise sometime 
hetween 642-649 (Chiu T’ang shu 72.80"): T'ang shu 102. 5a", he Trang 


5a ma Oy fa 557-645; Giles 1594; Tang shu 198, 4b™ (died at 85), 


Chew Tang shu 189A. 4a® (died at 80 odd). Y | 
* oe HL: ted, Yu-i py 4: Chién shu 30.2a", Mentioned in Sut 
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the work was stopped.** In 622 Ch‘én Shu-ta *? and sixteen others 
were to compile histories for the Northern Wei and some of the 
other shorter dynasties, but early in the period 627-649 the Wei 
history was abandoned. Sometime during the period 650-683 a 
grandson of Wei T“an’s, Wej K‘o-chi,™ wrote ten essays in 15 
chiian which were appended to his forbear’s history.” In addition, 
the chapter on literature in the "ang shu mentions a Hou Wei shu 
in 100 chiian © by Chang T‘ai-su™ and a Viian Wei shu in 30 
chiian ™ by P*pj An-shih,” but by the time of the Sung editors these 
books “ were no longer extant. 

When the time came to edit ® the Wet shu it was found that 






Shu 76.8a.; died at 57 @ Ia chinoise probably near end of Sui (589- 
G17) for his father died at 50 a4 la Chinoise in 586 (Ch'in shu Pdi Ps 
10. 2a"), and Ts‘ung-tien was the third an. 

"Sui shu 76. Sa™, 

ar Filt ned ia : ted, Tzu-ts‘ung fF ia: died 635: Chiu T“ang shu 61. 2b", 
Mang shu 100, CA‘én shu 28. Tat. 

“ £4 & O|- See Sung preface, The only other mention I have found 
of this man iz in the Shén hei tung chih Pk Py ih of 1725, chdan 
#1, 22a", where he is assigned to the period 618.696, LES) it al- 

“ Therefore, Chiu T‘ang shu 46. Ila* and T'ang shu 58, 1b? Bay that it 
has 107 chiian, Why does Sui shu $4. 1b" say 100 chiian? Cf. chiian 1 of 
Chang Tsung-yiian's + 5S i (4.1800) Sui ching chi chih Kao ching 
ee 2 8 EH wE. 

“ Chiu Tong shu 46. lla"; T'ang shu 58, 29% 

" ih ok 3E (biography reads Ta KK): brief mention in Chix Tang 
shu 68.60", where Me is error for ae. 

a I i # Mang shu 58.20", “Ygan’ was the family name adopted 
by the Northern or Later Wei on February 2, 496 (Wei shu 7B. 8b"), 
Previously it was T'o-pa iF BR - 

" @ 4 BS Tong shu 58, 29% says his ted is Shih-chih itl > and that 
within the period 847-860 he was a minor official jy FF in Chiang-ling 
TL 4 (in south central Hupei; the Manchu dynasty’s Ching-chon 
#| HH). 

“See note 67. 

"The editors’ preface ig signed by four ming: Pan Hy, Siw a0 
Tao =: and Tsu-yil Ml &: The Seu ku... identifies two of these 
persons as Liu Shu #| #8. and Fan Tsu-yu if ml #- 

Liu Shu, Giles 1353, where we should probably read 1052-1098 for Gileg’ 
1052-1078, for his biography, Sung shih 444. 4b*, says he died at 47 & la 
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roughly 30 chiian were either incomplete or lacking. The edi- 
tors then had to draw upon other sources to fill in the gape and 
present a readable history; unfortunately, they have merely marked 
in their index what chapters were incomplete AY 4 or lacking 
64; they have not told us upon what sources they drew to fill in 
the Tacunae.” 

Owing to this silence the textual critics have been faced with the 
problem of finding out for themselves what texts were available to 
the editors. The evidence is contradicting and confusing, and we 
must content ourselves for the time with a mere statement of the 
difficulties. The Chung wén teung mu* (1034-1041) mentions 
one chin of the annals from Wei T“an’s history and two chtian 














Fan Tsu-yil, 1041-1008, Giles 545; Sung shih 337, 5b’. 

The other two remain to be identified. 

* Exactly 20 chiian are 50 marked, and should, therefore, be used with 
caution. See under Hou Wei shu in chdan 4 of the Chik chai shu lu chich 
ti iid i a ae id of Ch‘fn Chén-sun ad Py EE: probably second 
quarter of 13th cent.; see Seu k'u .. . 85, 

*T Tt is impossible to tell clearly from the Sung preface whether or not 
they possessed a copy of Wei T’an’s Wei shu. Consequently the expres- 
sion ‘these books’ at the end of the preceding paragraph is ambiguous, 
like the Chinese. I am inclined to feel that the 4) of the Chinese in- 
cludes only Chang T‘ai-su’s and P’ei An-shih’s work; but, on the other 
hand, the editors of the Seu k'u ... make it include Wei T‘an’s work 
also. Where did our Sung editora get the information that the easays 
in Wei Tan's history were by his grandson K’o-chi? See notes 19 and 58. 

** ot oy Hl fo chiian 2; catalog of imperial collection compiled be- 
tween 1034-1041 (v. Ssu k'u... chdan 85). Fragments collected and 
edited by Chien T'ung ¢ {a> whose preface is dated 1700, and others; 
available in the Viieh yo t‘ang te‘ung shu Bh HE a 3e git and the How 
chih pu teu chai ts'ung shu £6 Sy A. SE A We BF im editions of 5 chiian. 
According to the Wén lan ko mu so yin 3 7 A] a | (1929) the 
Seu k'u...’s copy (which was drawn from the Yung lo ta tien) has 
twenty chijan, but this must be a misprint (cf. Sed k'uw ... 85 and Tz‘d- 
yilan, &. ¥.). | 

It should be noted that (according to Sew ku... 85) already in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, one hundred years after the pro- 
duction of the catalog, Chéng Ch'iao Lon HE (see note 70) found this 
eatalog in such poor condition as to be unusable. 

We need a careful study of the history of this catalog; for it remains 
to be proved that it is still a document valid for the second quarter of the 
eleventh century. 
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of the essays from Chang T“ai-su’s work, as well as Wei Shon’s 
Hou Wei shu in 130 chiian. From this catalog’s remarks (which 
are preserved in the Wén hsien Cung kao) to these entries we 
learn that these are the only known remains of T“ai-su’s and ‘T‘an’s 
work; further, that Wei Shou’s history and Li Yen-shou’s Pei 
shih had become mixed, and that of the former only ninety odd 
P'len 9§ were left. This catalog should have been available to the 
Sung editors of the Wei shu. 

Chéng Ch‘iao’s (1104-1162?) Tung chih WW is, chiian 65, 
indicates the existence of Wei Shou’s, Wei T’an’s, and Pei An- 
shih’s histories complete, and the preservation of two chiian on 
astronomy % AX from Chang T“si-su’s work. 

The Chth chat shu lu chieh t'i™ quotes a Ch'ung hsing shu mu 7 
to the effect that the Tai tsung chi 2 #2, of Wei Shou’s book 
was lost and replaced by the corresponding chapter from Wei 
T’an’s; that two essays were lost and replaced from Chang T“ai- 
su’s work; that only these three chiian remained of Wei T*an’s 
and Chang 'T“ai-su’s works. 

The Ch‘ing eataloguers go on to point out the resemblances and 
differences between the T"ai p'ing yii lan™ and our present Wei 
shu. The encyclopedia’s account of T'ai-tsung agrees with our Wei 
shu ™* with the exception of a statement from the body of the text 
which is not in our Wei shu but appears in the Pei shih, altho 
the rest of the text differs from the Pei shth account. The encyclo- 
pedia’s account of the emperor Hsiao-ching 2 #8 differs from 
our present Wet shu.** The account of the empresses in the ency- 
clopedia agrees substantially with the corresponding chapter in our 


"TK 3 45 13th cent. encyclopedia by Ma Tuan-lin a ie Be. 
See T'oung Pao 24.13; 27. 93. | 
"See note 66, 

" This is probably the Chung Asing kuan ko shu mu + pi ea it A 
by Ch’én K’uei pif 153, listed in chan 8 of the Chih chai shu'te chieh ti, 
This catalog was presented in 1178; Probably now lost. Chién K'uei, 
1128-1203; tei, Shu-chin ; ite : Sung shik 393, 10a*. 

” Fe FE Gf YE. completed in 938 (Wylie’s Notes ... p, 183); about 
100 years before the editing of our present Wei shu, 

The T"ai p'ing . . . constantly quotes a Hou Wei shu, but none is indi- 
cated in its §] G G- 

“Tai ping... 102; Wei shu 3: Pei shih 1. 10". 

“Tai ping... 104; Wei shu 12. 
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present history ™ with the exception that it includes the empresses 
of the Western Wei. The biographies of Tsui Yai #% pg" and 
Chiang Shao-yu 4 Jr jf "* and the account of western countries 
BB i& ™ in our Wei shu are said to be from the Pet shih. In the 
two replaced chapters *° of the K & the Ching cataloguers have 
noticed T‘ang taboos. 

It is evident, I believe, that a further elucidation of this prob- 
lem can come only from a minute and careful comparative study of 
our present Wei shu and Pet shih with the T‘ang and early Sung 
encyclopedias. Some good old-fashioned Chinese scholar would 
grant a boon to the study of the most important of the Northern 
Dynasties by preparing a minute commentary to the Wet shw im 
the grand old style. 


™ oj p'ing ... 139-140; Wet shu 13. 
TT Wei shu 91. 12a"; Pei shih 24. 1b". 
7 Wei shu 91. 12a"; Pei shih 90.7b*. 
T Wei shu 102; Pei shih 97. 

*° Wei shu 105, parts 4 and 5. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF MUNDA WORDS 
G. L. ScHanziim 


THE arM or this paper is to examine several words of the Munda 
languages of India that are apparently related to words of the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China and their congeners on the 
same peninsula and beyond the sea. Such a relationship has been 
claimed by Father W. Schmidt, M. Sylvain Lévi, M. J. Przyluski, 
Rev. P. 0. Bodding, and others. These comparisons should be 
classified and equated to find the laws governing the differentiation 
of the languages involved. Some of these relationships may be 
genetic or only instances of borrowing. 


Karpasa “ cotton”, 


M. Przyluski, in an article on “N on-Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan 
Languages”, published in English with other papers in a book 
entitled Aryan and Pre-Aryan in India (Calcutta. 1929), has 
traced the word karpdsa back to Austric forms, such as Khmer 
amas, amBah:* Bahnar kipath; Malay kapas; Javanese hapas + 
and other forms in related languages. In all these cases the stem, 
beginning with a labial, has a prefix ka (or kam) which appears to 
have been reduced in Khmer, leaving only the remnant am. 

The most characteristic item of M. Przyluski’s table of words, 
however, is an un-prefixed form which he gives, Stieng pahi, 
Curiously also, one of the Munda languages, Santali, has a word 
which shows this pure form of the stem of the word karpdsa, namely 
the Santali word paha, meaning a “ball of carded cotton”. This 
is all the more remarkable since the Santali word for the plant, 
which also has the meaning “cotton wool”, is kaskom. 

As Santali can not have been in touch with the Mon-Khmer 
languages of Farther India since the time of the original separation, 
it is not likely that it can have borrowed the word paha from any 
of the Mon-Khmer languages or any other Indo-Chinese language. 
But since pahi belongs to one of the farthermost eastern tribes of 


«Lassen mentions a river, Ambastes, and a nation, the Ambastai, likely 
the river Mekong in Cambodia, or at least the Song-koi, in Tonquin. The 
classical geographers had a way of calling nations by the products produced 
by them. Cf. the silken China—ser, the river Ser, the island Seria. 
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the Mon-Khmer and related groups, this possibility is excluded. 
It must be noted, however, that Bahnar (see above), the other of 
the two backward branches of the Mon-Khmer group, has the 
prefixed form kipath. Whether the Malay form kapas is borrowed 
from an Indo-Chinese original or from the Sanskrit (itself 
borrowed, perhaps, in some Middle-Indian form like the Pali 
kappisa), in either case we have to account for the prefix ka, which 
seems to point to Indo-China. 

When the Indo-Aryans borrowed cotton and its name from some 

ancient branch of the Mon-Khmers, they must have borrowed a 
prefixed form which became the basis of the Sanskrit form karpdsa. 
Such a word has been lost from the Munda languages if they ever 
had it. (There does not seem to be, with only one exception, any 
Munda form having the prefix ka, no matter how closely such a 
stem form may resemble related words of the Mon-Khmer group.) 
That the ka in the Santali word kaskom is a case, is not likely. 
The corresponding word for cotton in Mundari is kadsom or 
katsom (Nottrott, Grammar of the Kol Language, 1905). These 
two forms show the instability of such words in languages not 
fixed by rules of writing. There is, I believe, only one other case 
of a form of this word for “cotton” beginning with a k, namely 
the Khasi k'ah. 
- M. Prazyluski reasons that the origin of all these forme lies in 
the fact that cotton wool has to be carded before it is spun, and 
that these forms have their primary source in a verb form poh or 
pak “to shoot” and a noun panam “bow” (here the bow used 
for carding cotton). If he is right, the initial p of these forms 
must have changed to k in the Munda and Khasi forms.’ 

That there is room for forms ending in ft, like the stem of the 
suffixed form katsom (see above, and compare also Przyluski’s 
reference to the Sanskrit words pata and karpafa “ cotton stuff”), 
could be supported by the following words: Tangkhul Naga vat 
“eotton”: ron vat “cotton plant”. The ending om in kaskom 
and katsom is frequent in Munda, being attached to a considerable 


no 

? Przyluski suggests deriving the Santali word kaskom from a stem kas 
meaning “ cotton wool * and kom the “cotton plant.” But I doubt whether 
Laskom can be derived that way, or whether any Austric compounds occur 
at all. Kaskom, if my theory of endings is correct, naturally dissolves into 
pah > kas-k-om. Thus also the kas in kaskom does not belong to the 
ancient ka prefixes, but is radical. The medial & is a very common infix. 
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number of words, some of which seem common to both the Munda 
and the Mon-Khmer group of languages. 

That a word with an initial p was the stem word for the term for 
cotton used in other parts of India, seems indicated by the Telugu 
words pati “cotton”, pati chittoo “cotton plant” (Roxburgh, 
Flora Indica, p. 520). This word, in view of its second consor ant, 
probably belongs to the group of pata and karpata. 


Domesticated Animals 


In the Santali words, sadom “ horse; merom “ goat”, it may be 
that the ending om signifies something like the English suffixes 
dom or hood, a sort of generalizing term, meaning a group or herd. 
Perhaps the Santali word mihfi “calf”, belongs to the same cate- 
gory. Mihit in Santali, is used a good deal with merom “ goat 7’, 
mth merom means “small cattle in general”. (Ina similar way 
kara, buffalo, is grouped with bhera, sheep.) 

The ending om is a common one in the Munda languages, and 
also in some of the neighboring aboriginal languages, as the follow- 
ing list will show. In all cases it seems to carry with it the meaning 
of “masses, groups, materials ”, and perhaps also of “ human com- 
modities”. The Munda languages have borrowed from modern 
Indian languages the following words, adding in each case, their 
own ending, om: Santali disom “land”; Santali cafom “um- 
brella”; Santali damkom “dues”; Santali lodam, odam “ otter = 
Kurku didom “milk”. This mode of Santalizing loan words may 
point the way to a similar process in earlier borrowings. 

The following words form a small percentage of the Santali 
vocabulary of terms designating mostly natural objects, all ending 
inum,am,and om. Of such Austric words the following show this 
characteristic in both the Indian and the Indo-Chinese forms: 

(1) Water: Ehasi im, dm, dm “ water *; Khasi sum “to 
bathe *; Mon hum datt “to bathe *: Santali um hor “a Chris- 
tian” (baptized Santal), wm amin “ ceremonial bathing ”, 

(2) Oil: Central Sakai senam : Santali sunum; Kurku suniim ; 
ef. spoken Tibetan nam. 3 

(3) Name: Mon neme, yemu; Khmer jhmoh: Korwa 
Kurku jimi; Santali ium, tiutum. 

(4) Year: Mon hnam; (Lepcha nam) ; Khasi snem; (Santali 
serma;) (Tangkhul Naga) zivikum,; (Mikir ninkan). 


yam ; 
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(5) Blood: Mon; chim; Khmer gham; Stieng maham; Khasi 
snim; Gadaba eyam; Santali mayam. 


(6) Crab: Mon Khatam ; Khmer kia#; Bahnar kitam, Stieng 
fam; Santali kalkom; Khasi tham. 


To come back to the om, um, and am endings in the Munda 
forms of certain words that belong to a larger group of languages, 
I have been wondering whether such words are really Munda in 
origin. It has been shown above how Santali has added its nasal 
endings to Hindi words, i. e. words of rather recent origin. This 
fact seems to throw some suspicion on words belonging to older 
layers of the language, like sadom “horse *, and merom “ goat”, 
in one of the above lists. If it was possible for Santali to borrow 
such words as Hindi des “country”, Santalizing the word into 
disom “country”, it would not have been Impossible for other 
words in Santali ending in um to go through a similar develop- 
ment after having been borrowed from neighboring languages. 

There are also a number of other, mostly tropical, things indi- 
cated by words which seem to have a rather extended reach around 
and across the Bay of Bengal, indicating old, at least cultural, 
relationships. 


(1) Coconut palm: Mon preo; Telugu chuloo kabri (cf. also 
copra, the dried coconut product). 

(2) Betel palm: Santali gua; Bengali guyi; Khasi kwai; 
Tangkhul kwathi; Mikir love; Mon kamdo. 

(3) Mustard: Mon me rai; Santali rai turi: Bengali sida rat 
(“white mustard”), teri (“mustard =). 

(4) Wood apple: Mon kivet; Santali, kat bel, kde bel. 

(5) Elephant: The Austric languages seem to have possessed 
a common word for elephant: Khmer ¢érij; Bahnar ruih ; Stieng 
riéh; Savara ra. 

(6) Buffalo (carabao) : Palaung Lang. krak, kra; Malay 
kerbao; Santali kada (kara). There is another aboriginal word 
for buffalo, both in India and also in Malaysia): Kherwan sail 
(“bison”); Tangkhul silui; Mikir chelong. 

(7) Dog: Palaung languages sau, so, hsao; Stieng sou; Khasi 
kseu; (Mikir methan [prefix me?], R. E. Neighbor, Vocabulary 
of English and Mikir); Santali sefa; Mund sita; ete. 
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(8) Elephant (see Bishop, “The Elephant and its Ivory in 
Ancient China”, JAOS 41. 290 ff.): Siamese chang; Shan States 
tsarig; Northern China hsiang; Cantonese lsong; Annamese tong: 
Mon coin; Palaung, sai; (compare here Austric list, under No. 5). 
This group did not extend into India proper. Mr. Bishop thinks 
that it is of Shan origin. ; 

(9) Snake: Malay wlar; Santali lar; Mundari lur-bing “ the 
rainbow serpent”. 

(10) Iron: Mon pasoa; Malay best; Hodgeon’s list, kasway; 
(perhaps also Santali pasra “ smithy ”), 

(11) Rice: Nicobar ardé, ards; Malay bras, beras; Khmer 
srui; Mon sré, era; Santali horo, Auru. 

(12) Teak tree: Malabari tayk (Lassen); Gondhi tekam; 
Telugu teek; Siamese sak; Bengali sagun, ségun; Santali sagun, 
sagwan; (cf. aleo Hindi, sakwa, the sal tree). 


There is still another class of Santali words like ul “mango ”, 
for “ squirrel ”, kul “tiger” (with kla “tiger” in Mon). These 
are clearly shortened forms. Schmidt has pointed out how such 
words have been cut down and are now the monosyllabic remnants 
of former dissyllabic words, with the remaining first syllable 
strengthened by lengthening the vowel. What they were originally, 
whether Munda stems or borrowings from other languages, is a 
problem which still awaits investigation. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SL. 


A Comparative Study of the Literatures of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia. By T. Extc Peer. The Schweich Lectures of 
the British Academy, 1929. London: Humpurey Mitrorp, 
1931. 8vo; pp. vii +- 136. 


As the author observes in his preface, it is difficult to find a 
suitable title for a book of this character, The study is not com- 
parative in the sense that it is devoted to the relation existing 
between the literatures in question, but only in that of comparing 
their scope and their aesthetic appeal to the modern reader. Being 
himself a distinguished Egyptologist, it is not surprising that Pro- 
fessor Peet shows a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
Egyptian literature. However, it must be said that he has evidently 
tried very hard to be fair. Aesthetically, Egyptian literature is 
undoubtedly somewhat superior to Mesopotamian, just as is true of 
Egyptian art. The book is exceedingly well written, and makes 
delightful reading. 

It goes without saying that Biblical scholars and Assyriologists 
will dissent from some of his statements; such dissent is in no way 
4 criticism, since no two scholars of distinction will agree on all 
questions of dating literary productions. It is hardly fair to com- 
pare Genesis with the Iliad, since the former is a prose reflection 
of a Hebrew epic which must go back into the Bronze Age, while 
the latter is original. Herodotus represents the infancy of Greek 
historiography, while the contemporary Malachi belongs to the 
decadence of prophecy. The Song of Songs is, in its present form, 
not much older than Theocritus, it is true, but the lyrics which it 
contains are nearly all much older; the atmosphere of the Songs is 
that of the early Monarchy. The author greatly exaggerates the 
originality of the King James Version. As a matter of fact, this 
version is full of Hebraisms, and owes much of its value for the 
formation of later English style precisely to its syntactic simplicity 
and its freedom from the Latinisms which once threatened to 
suffocate English prose. Stopford Brooke and others have called 
attention to the remarkable similarity between Hebrew and Anglo- 
Saxon style in many important respects. It is, therefore, somewhat 
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misleading to compare the translations of modern scholars from 
Egyptian and Babylonian with the translations also made in 
modern times from Hebrew literature, to the disadvantage of the 
latter literature. 

There are very few errors and equally few serious omissions. On 
p- 41 the fairy tales of the Westcar Papyrus, actually written in a 
vulgarizing Middle Egyptian, are said to be in the same language 
as the Story of the Two Brothers and the Story of the Foredoomed 
Prince, both of which are in New Egyptian. On p. 96 it is not 
quite correct to say that no Babylonian love lyrics are known to us. 
A catalogue of love songs, over forty in number, was found by the 
German excavators at Assur, and has been published by Ebeling, in 
the Berliner Bettrage zur Keilschriftforschung, I, 3. While only 
the first line of each song is preserved, the total number of lines 
is very respectable, and enables us to make a very good comparison 
with similar lines in the Song of Songs. 

We owe Professor Peet a debt of gratitude for his sketch of the 
subject of ancient Oriental literature in such charming and yet 
impartial form. 





Some Tombs of Tell en-Nasbeh. By Wiuttam Freperto Bane. 
Palestine Institute Publication, No. 2. Berkeley (California), 
1931. Pp. 63. 


This brochure is the second instalment of Bad's preliminary re- 
port on his work at Tell en-Nasbeh, just seven miles north of 
Jerusalem. In it he describes the results of his examination of 
some tombs in the vicinity of the mound, to whose necropolis they 
belonged. The description is clear and generally adequate, while 
the twenty-three plates (numbered continuously with the text) 
provide numerous well-drawn specimens of pottery, as well az a 
number of photographs of the contents of the tombs. 

On pp. 8-12 the author makes some useful observations with 
regard to the form of the tombs and the character of their remains 
when discovered. The first tomb illustrated (plate XIII!) is 
Hellenistic in date, but can hardly be dated go precisely as between 
25 and 250 B.c. There are too few and too ordinary pieces to 
warrant a date more precise than somewhere in the third or early 
second century. | 
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Tomb 3 (pp. 16-18, plates XIV-XV) belongs to the first half 
of Early Iron II, but not to the very beginning of this period. 
Badé first assigned it to about 800 8. c., following Fisher; he now 
dates it about 900-850 n.c. I should adopt his first date, and 
assign it to the period 850-750 8.c., with the proviso that an 
examination of the pottery itself would be necessary before a more 
exact dating could safely be given. The reason for my later dating 
is that all the pieces are characteristic of the fully developed EI 
II except the rounded saucer lamps, of which there are six. The 
latest discoveries at Samaria, agreeing with the results of our third 
campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, have shown that the ninth century 
Was a period of transition in ceramics, and that the pottery of the 
period 950-850 is fairly homogeneous, and bears almost as much 
resemblance to the earlier as to the later pottery. Badé is correct 
in rejecting the Iron Age chronology of Macalister’s final publica- 
tion, as now shown definitively by the first campaign at Beth-zur. 
Up to about 1908 Macalister’s chronology was essentially correct, 
but after that year he began reducing it, until in his Gezer he 
offers dates which are almost invariably from one to three centuries 
too low. The polished black juglet of EI I has the same type of 
burnished surface as that of EI I], but the shape is more graceful, 
and the neck is much longer, while the handle joins it below the 
mouth; the type is well illustrated by the first eight vases on plate 
AVII. Tomb 5 (pp. 18-33 and plates XVI-XXIII) is correctly 
assigned to EI I (1200-900 8. c.), but the date assigned on p. 28, 
B.C. 1150-950, is too high, in my judgment. The pottery is very 
characteristic throughout of the third phase of EI I (B, at Tell 
Beit Mirsim) and is later, on the whole, than the period of Saul at 
Gibeah. I should assign the tomb to about 1000-850 8. c., with 
the same proviso as before. 

The searabs found in this tomb agree entirely with the pottery. 
All three belong to the period between the end of the Nineteenth 
and the early part of the Twenty-second Dynasty. The two ap- 
parent exceptions are not really so late as Pieper has suggested. 
No. 1331 does not represent a crocodile with its tail hanging down, 
but the “# lizard. For an identical lizard, in the same position on 
the scarab, see Hall, Scarabs in the British Museum, p. 246, No. 
2463, which he dates in the Twenty-second Dynasty. No, 1332 isa 
decadent scarab of Tuthmosis IT], and cannot be dated exactly. 
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Excavations at Kish, Vol. TIT, 1925-7. By L. Ca. Warstin and 
S. Lancpon. Paris: GEUTHNER, 1930. Pp. iii + 20, with 
AVI plates. 


In this little volume Watelin, Field Director of the Herbert Weld 
and Field Museum of Natural History Expedition to Mesopotamia, 
has given a brief description of a large Neo-Babylonian temple 
found at Kish and believed by Langdon to be Ehursagkalama. 
Stamped bricks show that it was built by Nebuchadnezzar and later 
repaired by Nabonidus. The complete absence of any reference to 
this work in the inscriptions of the former suggests that it was 
undertaken toward the end of his reign. The ground-plan of the 
main temple is very much like that of Neo-Babylonian temples 
excavated by Koldewey at Babylon, as Watelin observes. 

Langdon includes copies of some selected tablets of various dates, 
mostly contracts. On pp. 17-9 he offers a transcription and trans- 
lation of a new brick of Merodach-baladan. There are a number of 
errors, due partly to the carelessness of the original cuneiform 
scribe. In line 2 t-kip(?) ri-ga-an an-du-ni-ti should be ti-ib-ki( ?) 
re-Sa-an eli-ni-tt, reading TA for du. In line 3 read u-Se-pis-su( !) 
igi#. In line 6 read ana gisti li-gis-su a-na damig-ti 
(SI[G,-@]4-ti). 


W. F. ALBricHt, 
Johns Hopkina University. 


Babylon—Die heilige Stadt. By Eckuarp Uncen. Berlin and 
Leipzig: WaLTER pz Gruyter & Co., 1931. xv + 382 pp. 


It 1s an indication of the great advance which has been made in 
Mesopotamian archaeology when a book such as the one under 
review can be prepared. That so much has become known of the 
character of a city which had lain buried for many centuries is 
truly marvelous. Source material has been used to great advantage 
and hence an excellent compendium of all that has thus far been 
discovered concerning the city of Babylon has been produced. The 
collection and organization of all this data has been an arduous 
task, but there should be ample compensation in the knowledge that 
almost the very structure of an ancient metropolis has been por- 
trayed with so much detail. An attractive view of “Die heilige 
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Babylon Nebukadnezars” is used as a frontispiece. There is no 
exaggeration in stating that it is based more upon scientific fact 
than upon imagination. This is an index of the method used by 
the author. Certainly the volume cannot be criticised because of 
descriptions and restorations which are fantastic and extravagant. 
Numerous plans and pictures and some autographed texts, together 
with extensive indices, add to the value of the publication. The 
statements which are made concerning the walls, gates, streets, 
bridges, sacred precincts, and holy buildings of Babylon are based 
upon what the spade of the excavator has unearthed and what the 
Assyriologist has contributed by the decipherment of cuneiform 
records. Thus the magnificence of the city which was the center 
of Babylonian glory has been made vivid and impressions preserved 
by early writers have been corroborated in large measure. This 
book is bound to be indispensable to those who have an interest in 
gaining information as to the sort of city Babylon really was. 

Attention may be called to several uncertainties. It is by no 
means an established historical circumstance that the so-called 
First Sealand Dynasty came to an end as the result of a struggle 
with Elam. The Kassites contributed much to this change in 
dynastic fortunes, and the cuneiform record may mean that Ea- 
gimil, the last king of the First Sealand Dynasty, went to Elam, 
not in a hostile attitude, but for the purpose of seeking refuge from 
Kassite aggression. Reference is made (p. 38) to a Nabonidus 
text belonging to Yale University which appears to indicate that 
copper and iron were imported by Erech from Ionia. The writer 
formerly gave this interpretation to the text, but he now believes 
that ™*[a-a-ma-na may allude to the land of Yemen. He also feels 
that NUN®, even though there are occurrences of the title “ King 
of NUN” in Neo-Babylonian and Persian royal designations, 
should not necessarily be regarded as an ideogram for “ Babylon”. 
NUN® was the standard ideogram for “ Eridu,” and it would seem 
strange if it could also have been employed for “Babylon”. There 
is no subsidiary proof that “ Babylon ” was represented by the 
ideogram NUN*. Since Eridu was one of the important cities 
associated with the Sealand, it is possible that the title “ King of 
Eridu ” denoted political control over the Sealand. 

Raymonp P, DOUGHERTY. 
Yale University. 
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The Third Wall of Jerusalem: An Account of Ercavations. By 
EK. L. SUKENIK and L, A. Mayer. Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. From the Hebrew. Jerusalem: At the UNIVERSITY 
Press. London: Oxrorp UNIvERsITy Press, 1930. 76 pp., 
and 10 plans. 


The third wall of Jerusalem is a subject which has always been 
especially successful in arousing odium archaeologicum. Unfor- 
tunately, the carefully executed excavations of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, hopefully begun “to put an end to conflicting 
opinions put forward on the subject of the ‘Third Wall,’” did 
not achieve that much-to-be-desired end. That, however, is not 
in the least the fault of the excavators or their publication of 
results, but is due to the character of the data with which they 
had to work and still more to Josephus’ remarkable ability to 
contradict himself. 

The reviewer arrived in Jerusalem two years after the conclusion 
of the excavations, which were conducted in 1925, 1926, and 1937. 
Many of the trenches were still partly open and sections of the 
wall could be examined. Although for the safety of travel it was 
found necessary to cover nearly all of it, nevertheless the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities has wisely left two or three sections exposed 
but protected, and considerable portions of a tower and gateway 
are still visible in the street directly in front of the American 
School of Oriental Research. The excavations have at least con- 
clusively proved that, at some time early in the Roman period, a 
strong wall ran across the open plain parallel to the present north 
rampart of the city and about 500 meters from it, and thus they 
have fully established the trustworthiness of Robinson’s observa- 
tions and measurements made in 1838 and 1851. 

Since Robinson’s time a very large portion of the remains of 
the wall had disappeared, its great stones having been broken up 
for use in modern buildings. The excavators undertook to discover 
whatever traces of the old wall still remained before the rapidly 
growing city should make investigation impossible, As it was, 
roads and buildings prevented excavation in several places, but a 
series of sections of wall with towers was found so placed as clearly 
to fall into a continuous line running from the American School 
westward for 500 meters, almost to the Italian Hospital. About 
this there can no longer be dispute. 
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There still remain, however, unsettled questions enough. Where 
this wall eventually joined the city walls on the east and west is 
not clear. Neither is the question settled as to whether it is 
Agrippa’s “third wall,” mentioned by Josephus. And, finally, 
even if that dispute were at an end, the problem as to the line of 
the second wall and therefore the site of Calvary aid the Holy 
Sepulchre still remains to be debated. 

In a series of articles published in thé Revue Biblique in 1927 
and 1928, Pére Vincent, famous archeologist of the Dominican 
feole Biblique, has advanced the theory that the “third wall” 
built by Agrippa followed essentially the line of the present north 
wall of the Old City and that the wall laid bare by Dr. Sukenik 
and Dr. Mayer was built during the Bar Cochba revolt. The theory 
is based upon that careful and discriminating study of all the 
evidence which distinguishes Pére Vincent’s work and the publi- 
cation is accompanied by an illuminating series of photographs of 
both walls. The chief argument is that the new “third wall * is 
too poorly constructed to be the work of Herod Agrippa. 

The excavators admit that the archeological evidence proves with 
certainty only that the “ third wall” was prior to Byzantine times. 
But they contend that there is no dependable literary evidence for 
such a construction during the Bar Cochba revolt and that the 
building of a wall so far north is improbable at a time when the 
city was notoriously small and weak, but was eminently suitable 
when it was at the height of its prosperity in the period before the 
Jewish War. The poor construction of the wall as now discovered 
they regard as sufficiently explained by the fact that, according to 
Josephus, it was merely begun by J osephus and was hastily finished 
by the revolting) Jews just before the investment of the city by 
“Titus. The decision, therefore, turns finally upon the interpreta- 
tion of the notoriously ambiguous and contradictory statements 
of Josephus and upon the date of the original line of the present 
north wall. ‘The conclusions of Drs. Sukenik and Mayer seem 
eminently reasonable. 

Fortunately, perhaps, the question of the site of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is not affected. The line of the present north 
wall may have been first used in Aelia Capitolina or in the city of 
Eudocia. It certainly is the line of the north wall in the Madeba 
mosaic. The second wall, the north wall of Jesus’ time, may well 
have run just east and south of the present Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, though archeological evidence on the point is extremely 
weak. On this matter the excavations described in the volume 
under review throw no light whatever. 

The volume, which is an adaptation from the original Hebrew 
publication, does great credit to the Hebrew University and the 
Azriel Press of Jerusalem. One would have welcomed more eX- 
planatory lettering on the excellent plans of the excavations, but 
the half-tones and plans are admirably clear and there are most 
interesting reproductions and descriptions of inscriptions, Byzantine 
mosaics, and various small finds. 

C, C. McCown. 

Pacific School of Religion. 


A Book containing the Risila known as the Dove's Neck-Ring about 
Love and Lovers, composed by Abu Muhammad ‘Ali Ibn Hazm 
al-Andalust. Translated from the unique manuscript in the 
University of Leiden edited by D. K. Pétrof in 1914, by A. R. 
Nyt. Paris: Pav, GeuTHNee, 1931. Pp. exxiv + 244. 


Yawq al-Hamdmah is one of the most delightful pieces of Arabic 
literature and was written ca. A.p. 1022 by ibn-Hazm, one of the 
three most prolific authors that Islam produced. In it the author, 
of Christian Spanish descent, treats in clean and beautiful lan- 
guage, in both prose and poetry, such aspects and concomitants of 
love as its nature, its symptoms, its causes, faultfinding, slandering, 
union, loyalty, betrayal, separation, oblivion, illicit practices, etc. 
The translator, Dr. Nykl of the Oriental Institute in the University 
of Chicago, has traveled in the interest of his work over Andalusia 
and parts of Northern Africa, visited many of the scenes connected 
with the life of the author or depicted in his monograph, and con- 
sulted with a number of Spanish Arabists who had made a study of 
ibn-Hazm and of his works. The result is the book under review, 
upon the excellence of which the translator should be warmly con- 

Although the translator made a special effort to check on the 
original text, yet a number of passages are still subject to emenda- 
tion. On page 2, for instance, shaht (1. 10) should be emended to 
read shaft and ghawl (1.11) to ghawr. Here and there shades of 
meaning have been missed in the translation, “The great agita- 
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tion he felt” (p. 31, Il. 21-2) should be “ the great ordeal (baliyah) 
he passed through; “seems unimportant” (p. 187, 1. 36) should 
be “seems easy”. A few slips have been made. Change Medersas 
(p. xxi, ll. 9, 30) to medresas, or better still to Madrasahs; Zahra 
(p. xxix, ll. 18, 27) to Zahra’; Aqs@’ (p. xxxiv, L 29) to Aqsa; 
Khafsiin (p. xxxvii) to Hafsiin; “proposed plans” (p. 1, ll. 28-9) 
to “moral of discourses” (maghdzi); “has become tired amidst 
swamps” (p. 17, 1. 23) to “yawns (tathd@’aba) amidst thick 
dust (nag") ”; lines 8-11 on p. 17 to “ I covet that conversation in 
which he is mentioned and which fills me with the sweet odor of 
amber. When he speaks I pay no heed to others talking in my 
presence.” The crop of typographical errors to be expected in an 
English work printed in France is there. Hauman (p. 2,135) = 
Hammam; “ continues” (p. 29, 1. 29) —= “continued”; “Asim” 
(p. 57, 1. 3) —=“‘Asim”. The system of transliteration used 1s 
not the one generally approved by orientalists. 

Nevertheless the work on the whole is remarkably accurate and 
reliable. 

Put K. Hirt. 
Princeton University. 





Der Leuchtturm von Alezandria. Ein arabisches Schattenspiel aus 
dem mittelalterlichen Aegypten. Von Paut Kante, mit Bei- 
trigen von Gore Jacop, Stuttgart: W. KoHLHAMMER, 
1930. Pp. viii+ 44*++ 94-4 04. Price RM. 20. 


Dr. Kahle’s publication is a noteworthy contribution to our 
knowledge of the Arabic shadow-theatre in its popular form and 
language. El-mandr “The Lighthouse ” belongs to that class of 
plays which may still be seen in the Nearer East in a modernized 
form, especially during the month of Ramadan. Kahle prints for 
comparison a modern version of “The Lighthouse” which was 
dictated to him in Cairo in the year 1914. 

Except for the more literary plays of Muhammed Ibn Daniyil, 
of which three MSS are known to exist, MSS of the old, popular 
shadow-plays were hitherto unknown. Kahle’s find of a MS of 
texts, of which I} el-mand4r is one, is therefore of great importance, 
as we have here for the first time a comprehensive presentation of 
a shadow-play in its 16th century form. The prose parts were 
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generally improvised, but kept within the unchangeable framework 
of the play. The preservation of those found in El-mandr is due to 
the fact that their sense depended upon the absolute accuracy of 
the wording. The MS was copied, as stated on the last page, on 
the Sth day of Misre in the year 1118, i. e. the 14th of Gumiada I 
of the year 1119—-13th of August 1707 a.p, The play, in its 
present form, is the work of Da‘tid el-Maniwi whose name appears 
as Rais Da’id el-Attir on the title page of the MS which reads: 
“This is the shadow-play diwan (diwan kedes) of the poetry 
(falam) of Shéch Se'id and of Shéch ‘Ali en-Nahle and of the 
poetry of the most loutish (el-ahraf) Ra‘is Da'id el-Attir.’ Shech 
Se'fid was the teacher of el-Maniwi, and many of his poems occur 
in the play. Shéch “Ali en-Nahle was the Master of the Guild of 
the Shadow-Play Actors, séh et-tarika (p. 3*), who conferred the 
sedd upon Da‘id, admitting him thereby into the Guild of Actors. 
They both belong to the 16th century as does Da’id who was still 
alive in 1612/13 when he was in Adrianople (p. 8*). As the light- 
house of Alexandria is the centre of the play, Kahle sees in the fact 
that it was destroyed between 1326 and 1349 a proof for the exist- 
ence of the play el-mandr before that event had taken place (p. 9*), 
Rare shadow-play figures of the middle of the 14th century, some of 
which are reproduced, are regarded by the author as an additional 
proof of its early date. Kahle considers the times of the crusades 
as its political background. A special feature of this 16th century 
shadow-play is the introduction of the bellik, a song which follows 
upon a lengthy poetic scene in which it is announced. 

The translation is pleasing and, together with the Introduction, 
will be of interest to the folklorist and antiquarian. The Arabic, 
the vulgar idiom of the 16th century, offers many difficulties, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will soon publish, for the benefit 
of all Arabists, the special lexicon which he has prepared for the 
texts of his manuscript. 

This publication is the first of a series dealing with the Oriental 
Shadow Theatre to be issued by Georg Jacob and the author. The 
second volume will contain Muhammed Ibn Daniyal’s Taif al-Hayal 
by Jacob, who has added a characteristic example of this play to the 
present volume, as well as an addition to the bibliography of the 
2nd ed. of his Geschichte des Schattentheaters (Hannover, 1925). 
This series will undoubtedly become a source of great importance 
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for our knowledge of the Arabic shadow-play and its peculiar 
diction. 

The few unimportant inaccuracies, due to the printer, the reader 
will readily notice for himself. In the Vorwort (p. v) ganddr is 
translated “ Oberzeremonienmeister ” and on p. 10* “ Obergader- 
obenmeister’”. Has gandaér both meanings? Pp. 1 Ar. text last 
line: The text is perhaps not in order; we might read el-rukn 
el-yamani “the south corner” i. e. the corner of the Ka‘ba, In 
it is a stone “called al-Mustajab (or Mustajab min el Zunub or 
Mustajab el dua, “where prayer is granted ”), ef. Burton, El 
Medina and Meceah, 2nd ed. London, 1857, vol. II, p. 160. An 
allusion to this stone would suit the context well. P. 33 note 3, 
tihina is a thick liquid, the precipitated portion of fresh, unclarified 
sesame oil. It is of a grayish white colour and is eaten during the 
winter months, e. ¢. in Damascus and Jerusalem, with dibs. It 1s 
considered a great delicacy, just such as would suit the glutton 
er-Rihim, cf. p. 20, v. 4. 

H. Henny SPoOER. 

New York City. 


Harunu'l-Rashid and Charles the Great. By F. W. Bucoxkuzr. 
(Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of America, No. 2). 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931. Pp. viii q- 64. 

About twenty years ago the learned world in Petrograd (at that 
time Petersburg) was extremely agitated by a dispute between two 
professors of the University. One of the best Russian Orientalists, 
W. Barthold, published in 1912 a work entitled Charles the Great 
and Harun ar-Rashid. In this he reviewed the question of Franco- 
Moslem relations and, especially, those of the embassies of the rulers 
mentioned in the title. His conclusion was the same as that of 
Pouqueville, the French scholar of the thirties of the last century; 
namely, that the tales, which were adopted by the modern European 
historians as from authentic sources, are pure legend, which could 
have no place in any serious historical work. The reasons for such 
a conclusion were the complete silence of the Oriental authorities 
about these events, the non-authenticity of the famous gifts of 
Harun to Charles, and, moreover, the facts that the Caliph, his 
government, and Moslem society really knew nothing about Charles 
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and his Empire and that the political situation in the reign of 
Harun was unfavourable for such official relations. 

The opposite point of view was defended by the eminent Russian 
historian, A. Vasiliev (now of the University of Wisconsin), who 
replied to Barthold two years later in an article under the same 
title as that of Barthold’s. He tried to ruin, step by step, the 
arguments of Barthold and named his adversary’s point of view on 
the Western data and the Eastern silence “hypereriticism”, But 
Barthold did not wish to leave the last word to Vasiliev and wrote 
another article in which he attempted to annihilate the objections 
of Vasiliev. The opinion of the Russian colleagues of these two 
authors was strictly divided: the Orientalists were on the side of 
Barthold and the Westernists on that of Vasiliev. Since 1914 
neither Barthold, who died in 1930, nor Vasiliev has published 
anything especially devoted to this problem. 

In the following years this question was discussed many times by 
others, and we must acknowledge that the European historians, 
almost without exception, were of Vasiliev’s point of view. It is 
common knowledge and a very strange fact that the distrust and 
scepticism of scholars of Western disciplines defer to the attempts 
of the Orientalists to criticize some current theories (as, for 
instance, the rights of Sultans and Khedives to the title of Caliph). 

Professor Buckler reviews the same question. He has studied 
extremely carefully, in detail, all accessible material. His book is 
divided into preface, three chapters, four appendices, and bibli- 
ography. In the preface he expresses his regard for many scholars, 
among them the two Russian authors. In the chapter “ Abdu- 
‘l-Rahman and the Franks” he pours a new light on Moslem Spain 
and gives some very interesting data as well as an explanation. 
The next two chapters are devoted especially to the question which 
is used as the title of the book. All the old material is deeply and 
assidiously examined, and although no new information can be 
found nevertheless the author is a follower of Vasiliey’s theory. 
The appendices are a summary, exceedingly important for foreign 
readers, of the first Russian work of Barthold: the chronology of 
Cosmas, Patriarch of Alexandria; “ Proper Elephantem Bestiam vc 
concerning the elephant, the gift of Harun to Charles; and an 
extract from “The Pallium of Saint Cuthbert”. At the end a 
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mentioned. 

The book under discussion can be highly recommended as the 
newest and most serious examination of the question. But no new 
material is given and the Oriental sources are still silent. Thus, 
we can repeat the words of our author (p. 3): “ any final decision 
is difficult ”. 


Tatarische Texte. By GorrHotp Wer. Berlin: WALTER DE 
Geouyrer & Co., 1930. Pp. vi+ 185. RM 12. 

Many Russian soldiers of Tatar origin were prisoners in Germany 
during the world war. Some of them were called by the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin to give specimens of their language on 
phonograph records. ‘The author gives us the material of these 
forty-three records in phonetic transliteration and in Tatar 
(Arabic) alphabet with German translation and notes. The con- 
tents are solo- and chorus-songs, stories, anecdotes, proverbs, say- 
ings, descriptions of Tatar customs, and several samples of gram- 
mgtical material—nouns, verbs, declensions and conjugations. 
Various dialects are represented, mostly those of the Tatar tribes 
on the Volga River. The book is a very useful one for the linguistic 
and ethnological studies of Turkologists. 

’ N. ManrrNovitcd. 

New York City. 





Karanis. Topographical and Architectural Report of Excavations 
during the Seasons 1924-25. (University of Michigan Studies. 
Humanistic Series. Volume xxv.) By Arruur E. R. Boar 
and Exocn EK. Prererson. Ann Arbor: UNIVERSITY OF 
Micwican Press, 1931. Pp. viii-+ 69. Plates XLII. Plans 
VI. $2.00. 


The University of Michigan has been especially interested in 
papyri for several years, due mostly to the late Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey who, in conjunction with the British Museum, carried 
on negotiations to procure papyri for the combine of a few Ameri- 


can universities. Professor Kelsey attempted to establish a 
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standard of prices, which Italians, French, and Germans, and others 
not In the combine have unfortunately broken. Not only has the 
University of Michigan purchased many papyri, but for seven years 
it has conducted excavations at the ancient Graeco-Egyptian town 
of Karanis, now known as Kém Washim on the northern border of 
the Fayum near the desert’s edge. The results in papyri have been 
fruitful; and luckily for science the archaeological and historical 
evidence has not been impaired by lack of carefully planned 
campaigns. The director of the digging has been mainly Mr. 
Peterson, who got his first excavating experience in a four-month’s 
campaign with me in 1924 at Pisidian Antioch. He has done a 
zoo] piece of excavating and uncovered much of the town which 
flourished only in the period of Greek and Roman role. He has had 
the help of visiting professors from Michigan, especially of the 
Chairman of the Directing Committee, Professor Boak, and of sey- 
eral others. Tt is too bad that this preliminary report has been so 
long delayed, but it was well worth waiting for. The photographs 
on the plates and the plans are for the most part excellent. The 
photographs will prove important, for, as I was sorry to see when 
I was at Karanis, some of the walls of the later houses have been 
destroyed, and the photographs will be the only evidence for them, 

The ruins occupy an area measuring about one kilometer from 
east to west and 600 meters from north to south. Only a portion 
has been cleared in the upper strata of two areas of the town, but 
the things described date between the second century A.D. and 457 
4.D. The main finds here described are the houses with stone 
foundations and mud walls (much repaired and rebuilt), several 
with vaulted roofs and ceilings, some with stone stairways, many 
containing granaries and dovecotes. One dovecote has several 
hundred nests made of clay vases built horizontally into the walls. 
+he courtyard of the houses is often encumbered with ovens, hand- 
mills, pens for animals, ete. Tho living rooms have decorated 
niches in the walls and above these vertically barred windows. 
Many of the walls were plastered and several rectangular niches 
showed traces of wall-paintings. Those of the zod Heron (plate 
AXIV) and of Isis and Harpocrates (plate XXV) are well pre- 
served. The houses are not extremely important, but, as no late 
Roman town in the Fayum has been excavated so far, they yield 
much information on Roman private life and domestic architecture 
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in Egypt. It would be interesting to have a reconstruction of a 
typical Karanis house and a comparison with houses excavated 
elsewhere, and a discussion of the city-plan and the types of houses. 
For example such a stone basin as appears in Figure 12 has several 
parallels at Olynthus. 
Davin M. Rosrnson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Conirtbutions a la dialectologie iranienne, (Dialecte Guilaki de 
Fecht, dialectes de Fariziand, de Yaran et de Natanz.) Par 
ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. Kobenhavn, 1930. 


An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto. By Grora MorcEn- 
“ STIERNE. Oslo, 1927. 


One field of linguistic study which has long been neglected is 
that of modern Iranian dialectology. Perhaps this neglect is trace- 
able to the greater allure of half-obliterated Pahlevi and Old 
Persian carvings, perhaps it is a lack of texts which would enforce 
upon the student a protracted sojourn in the country and the 
preparation of texts in some method of transcription more accurate 
than the modified Arabic alphabets in use on the plateau. At any 
tate, but few scholars have turned their attention to this terra 
incognita linguarum. It is therefore particularly pleasing to review 
the two above-named works. 

There can be no question that the Contributions a la dialectologte 
iranienne by Arthur Christensen is one of the best contributions of 
recent years to the study of the dialects of the Iranian Plateau. 
Before, however, considering this book from the point of view of 
form, presentation, and material it would be well to consider the 
author and his qualifications. It will be remembered that in this 
same field of Iranian dialectology Dr. Christensen has already made 
commendable contributions, most notable of which is his Le dwlecte 
de Simndn (Copenhagen, 1915). In addition he has published a 
number of historical and critical texts and has not spared himself 
in the painstaking study and classification of those of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries in this same too much ignored field of 
linguistics. It would, therefore, be surprising if a man of such 
preparation and talents were not to produce a careful and well- 
organized work. This objective he has attained and it seems safe 
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to predict that it will be some time before others in the same field 
will be able to supplant his grammars of the four dialects which 
he made the focus of his attention in 1929, on his second trip to 
Persia. 

The book itself may be divided into four main parts, a vocabu- 
lary, and an appendix. The first of these divisions is the “ Intro- 
duction ”, which, in addition to outlining the methodology pursued, 
contains some bibliographical notes not otherwise published, and a 
general comparison of the dialects considered. As regards his 
methodology, one is inclined to the belief that Dr. Christensen is 
more of a “cabinet scholar” than a field worker inasmuch as it 
does not appear from his statements that he undertook to pay 
personal visits to the regions of Fiarizind, Yaran, and Natanz. 
Instead he appears to have contented himself with a protracted 
sojourn in Teheran, consulting such natives of these towns as he 
found in the capital and comparing their statements with those of 
Mann and Zhukovski. Such a procedure seems inexcusable when 
one considers that these places lie not more than thirty-six hours 
from the capital, near to excellent motor routes and in regions 
which are well policed and properly governed, thanks to the efforts 
of the new emperor Reza Shah Pahlevi who ascended the throne in 
1925. To attempt to delineate a dialect on the say-so of a few 
individuals when the locale could easily be visited and data checked, 
seems not merely unwise but a sufficient cause for one to regard 
details with distrust even if one concedes the major points, such 
as general grammatical structure, to be accurate. 

In the matter of Guiliki, Dr. Christensen has done better. Having 
made a stay of several weeks at Recht, doubtless he took the oppor- 
tunity so offered of noting the local peculiarities, though he makes 
no specific statement to that effect and only indicates those persons 
who aided him most. 

Leaving aside, however, this general criticism with all of its im- 
plications, we may now consider the actual language study con- 
tained in the remaining parts of the book. These treat respectively 
of Guilaki, Farizindi and Yarani together, and Natanzi, In 
each case it is noteworthy to observe that this is the first attempt at 
a systematic grammar of these dialects, and herein lies the value 
of the work, justifying the above statement that this is “ one of the 
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best. contributions of recent years to the study of the dialects of the 
Iranian Plateau.” 

Each dialect is given with a grammatical outline, including 
paradigms of the principal verbs, and followed by carefully pre- 
pared and annotated phonetic texts, chiefly folklore, which bring 
out the main peculiarities. Supplementary to each study is given a 
brief vocabulary of the dialect in question. 

Concluding the grammatical notes is a systematic comparative 
yocabulary of the dialects as a whole in which the word may be 
found by seeking the French equivalent in the left hand column 
and looking for the correct word under the name of the desired 
dialect. 

As an appendix to this work are included five anecdotes tran- 
scribed in the vernacular of Teheran. As examples of the educated 
speech of the capital not only are these few texts of value for com- 
parison with the dialects but they recommend themselves to those 
who desire to learn the spoken language in a land like Persia 
where the written and vulgar tongues are notably divergent. 

With respect to the other work named above, we may say that 
Georg Morgenstierne has the distinction of bemg one of the few 
scholars of recent years to devote himself almost exclusively to a 
close study of the eastern Iranian dialects, In 1924, thanks to the 
Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Affairs, 
he spent some ten months in the Peshawar district and in Eastern 
Afghanistan, where he was able to collect and classify considerable 
new material on the various dialects of the region. The results of 
his studies and observations he has presented to the public in his 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan (Oslo, 1926), An 
Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto (Oslo, 1927), Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages, Vol. I (Oslo, 1929). Of these, however, per- 
haps the most useful to the philologist not specializing in this field 
is the Vocabulary. Of his objectives and methods he says in the 
introduction: “ Very many questions regarding Pashto phonology 
and etymology still remain unsettled, but, as Pashto is of the 
greatest importance for the study of Iranian linguistics, I have 
thought it might be useful to try to compile an etymological vocabu- 
lary, taking advantage, as far as I have been able, of the new 
materials. .. . Generally I have restricted the comparisons to 
words found in Indo-Iranian, or to roots represented in these lan- 
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guages. . . . In many—perhaps too many—cases I have proposed 
a tentative etymology. Many of these etymologies are certainly 
faulty, but I thought it would be more useful to propose something 
which may suggest better ideas to other scholars, than to confine 
myself to explanations which seem obviously correct.” 

In accordance with his objective, Dr. Morgenstierne has not con- 
fined his comparisons to Sanskrit, Avestan, and Modern Persian but 
has included such related words as appear in the other dialects of 
the region. In many cases, also, he has sought to connect the 
Pashto word with others in less closely related tongues, Arabic, 
Bengali, Latin, etc. 

The construction of such a vocabulary even for a tongue having 
such a well defined literature as Pashto is subject to grave dangers 
of orthography. The author has wisely avoided the complexities 
and inaccuracies of the Arabic script and presents each word in 
phonetic transcription. The words are arranged in the alphabeti- 
cal order of consonantal sounds and at the end of the book is 
included a useful index designed to facilitate reference to Pashto 
words which are related to words in other languages, more particu- 
larly Avestan and Modern Persian. 

Judged as a whole the book is well arranged and well docu- 
mented, evidencing the most careful and sound scholarship. It is 
a definite contribution to the study of the linguistic problems of the 
Northwest Frontier Region which might aptly be termed Asia’s 
Tower of Babel. 





Fetix Hownanp, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavad Gita. By F. Orro 
SCHRADER. (Beitrige zur Indischen Sprachwissenschaft und 
Religionsgeschichte, herausgegeben von J. W. Haver. Drittes 
Heft.) Stuttgart: Kou uamwer, 1930. 62 pp. 

This is undoubtedly the most challenging work on the Gita that 
has appeared since Garbe’s famous translation (1905). It has al- 
ways been supposed that the Gita, unlike most great works of 
Indian literature, had been handed down to us in only a single 
recension, the manuscripts of which moreover show an astonishing 
approach to perfect agreement, variants being rare and slight. This 
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condition of the text was not modified by the appearance of the 
version of “ Hansayogin ” (Madras, 1922-4), on which see Printz, 
LDMG, 83, 256 ff.; that text does not merit the name of a genuine 
version of the Gita. Now, thanks to Professor Schrader, we learn 
that at least a thousand years ago there existed in Kashmir a 
recension of the famous poem which differed from the vulgate in 
the following respects. First, it contained fourteen whole and 
four half stanzas not found in the vulgate. Second, it lacked two 
stanzas which the vulgate contains, and one stanza is found in a 
different place. Third, it contained variant readings in some 250 
of the 700 verses of the poem. While many of these variants (all 
presented in the work under review) are trifling, some are extensive 
and important. As a whole Schrader’s text seems to deserve being 
counted as a real variant version of the Gita. 

The question of its relation to the vulgate is naturally a most 
interesting and important one. Schrader discusses it with much 
learning and acumen. He makes no sweeping claims for the 
superiority of his new discovery. He admits (p. 9) that “the 
first impression from K (the Kashmirian version) will probably 
be that it is a somewhat enlarged and corrected version of V (the 
vulgate).” He concedes (p. 11) that K contains “a emall number 
of readings which are apparently but corruptions of V”, and (p. 
12) “a larger number of readings . . . which look like grammati- 
cal or stylistic emendations of V.” Nevertheless he finds (p. 12) 
a “rather numerous class of readings which appear to be original 
readings of the Gita preserved in K but corrupted in V”, and he 
further believes (pp. 10-11) that “some at least” of the additional 
stanzas in K belonged to the original, while the two stanzas of V 
not found in K did not belong to the original. On the whole, one 
gets the clear impression that he considers K closer to the original 
than V, tho so far as I have noticed he makes no such definite 
statement. 

To such a view I should be a priori entirely sympathetic. There 
are well-known parallels to such a state of affairs—the preservation 
in the remote valley of Kashmir of versions of Sanskrit works more 
antique in character than their rivals in the plains. The Kash- 
mirian version of the Paiicatantra, namely the Tantrikhyayika, is 
in my opinion an example of this, even tho (as I have shown else- 
where) it is far less ancient and “ original” than was supposed by 
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its discoverer, Hertel. Another example is being revealed to us by 
Sukthankar’s great edition of the Mahabharata, the weightiest 
support for which is being furnished by a Kashmirian version 
brought to light by the editor. 

But of course the question cannot be decided by such a priori 
considerations. And Professor Schrader has not failed to give 
specific reasons for his preference for the Kashmirian readings in 
a number of cases. I have studied them carefully, and I hope with 
an open mind, quite ready to be convinced; but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that not one of them is conclusive, In a number 
of cases, on the contrary, it seems to me that the probabilities favor 
the vulgate reading, while in the remainder there seems hardly any 
reason to prefer either. 

Before referring to these individual cases, I must mention one 
general consideration to which Professor Schrader alludes, but to 
which I think he hardly attributes sufficient weight. The Bhagavad 
Gita is a part of the Mahibhirata, the Kashmirian recension of 
which, as I said above, has been shown by Sukthankar to be on the 
whole probably the most ancient version of the epic which we pos- 
sess. Now it is a curious fact that the Kashmirian version of the 
Mbh., at least judging from the India Office ms. 2137 which is one 
of Sukthankar’s most important mss. thereof (his “ K, ”), contains 
the vulgate text of the Git& (Schrader, p. 1). While I should not 
attribute to this fact decisive importance, it raises a certain pre- 
sumption, at any rate, in favor of the vulgate text, and Professor 
Schrader passes over it much too lightly, in my opinion. 

Of the variant readings of the Kashmir Git&, the most tempting 
is doubtless that on the first half of the celebrated IT. 11, which in 
the vulgate reads aSocydn anvasocas tvarh prajidvadans ca bhasase. 
This verse seems to make Krena gay to Arjuna: “Thou hast been 
mourning those who should not be mourned, and thou speakest 
words of wisdom,” which looks like a flat contradiction. We 
naturally expect the statement that Arjuna’s words are not wise. 
And this is precisely what the Kashmirian text makes Krsna say: 
asocyin anusocans tvat prijfiavan ndbhibhdsase, “In mourning 
those who should not be mourned thou speakest not like a wise 
man.” That this is a very simple and natural meaning will be 
admitted by all; but whether Schrader is right in assuming that 
the original Git& read so, is not so clear. In the first place, just 
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because it is so simple and natural, it is hard to conceive why the 
lectio diffictlior of the vulgate would ever have been substituted for 
it. Schrader suggests that the change was made to avoid attribut- 
ing unwisdom to Arjuna, But the whole Git& consists of lessons 
imparted by Krsna to the originally uncomprehending Arjuna; 
and much harsher language than this is used elsewhere by Krena 
in describing Arjuna’s instinctive refusal to fight (e. g., it is called 
klaibya in II. 3). This will hardly suffice to explain the supposed 
change, An even more serious difficulty is the occurrence in the 
Santi-parvan' of the Mbh. of what Schrader himself describes, 
probably rightly, as an “ echo” of Gita IT, 11 in its vulgate form: 
prajndprisidam druhya na Socyan focato jandn. If so, then the 
Gita verse in question was certainly known in its vulgate form 
when that line was composed (and this Schrader admits). Even 
if this section belongs, as Schrader asserts, “ to the latest parts of 
the epic”, still it attests the probability of a fairly respectable 
antiquity for the vulgate form of our verse, compared with the 
Kashmirian text of the Gita, which cannot be shown to be older 
than the tenth century a.p. It further suggests to my mind that 
the K reading is a quite obvious lectio factlwr, introduced by some 
one who felt, as s0 many have felt since his day and feel even in 
ours, that the text ought to say the opposite of what it seems to 
say. The true meaning may be quite simply: * ... and you 
(presume to) utter speeches concerning wisdom! (altho you are 
so foolish as to mourn those who should not be mourned).” 
That is, Arjuna shows that he lacks all qualifications for philoso- 
phic arguments, and yet he dares to argue. The second half of 
the same stanza says that really learned men (pandttah) do not 
mourn for living or dead. For other interpretations see Schrader, 
18 f.: Hill’s note ad loc.; and the other standard translations. 

Much less plausible are all the other cases in which Professor 
Schrader would find superior readings in the Kashmirian version. 
I shall deal with them more briefly. 

Il. 5 says: “For it were better, not slaying my exalted gurus, 


Bae SS EE 

1 Schrader gives the reference wrongly as “ Moksadharma XVII.19". It 
is not in the Moksadharma at all, but in the Rajadharminudisana Parvan, 
an earlier part of the Sinti-parvan. The be reference is Mbh. 12.530 (or 
12.17.20) of the Calcutta ed.,—= 12.16.20 of the Bombay ed. Schrader 
quotes it with asocoydn, following the Bombay ed., instead of na focydn, as 
I quote with the Calcutta ed. 
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even to eat alms-food in this world; but having slain my gurus 
as they seek to attain their ends, I should eat food smeared with 
blood right in this world ” (without waiting for such a punishment 
in a future life). The text of the last half is hatvdrthakamans tu 
gurin thawa bhuijiya bhogan rudhirapradigdhan. Schrader (with 
some previous interpreters) feels that an api is needed after 
arthakaméan; but none is at all called for, and those translators 
who supply api misunderstand the meaning. Arjuna’s opponents 
are spoken of as “ desiring their ends”, arthakdmdn; the tranela- 
ston “wealth” is here too narrow for artha, which means simply 

“object, aim.” To supply an “altho” (api) is to suggest, quite 
wrongly, that this epithet was conceived as a possible or partial 
justification for killing the gurus. But on the contrary, Arjuna 
may very well mean that it is precisely because his gurus are 
“seeking their objects” that it would be wrong to kill them. He 
ought to respect their desires; a guru’s wish should be law to him. 
The Kashmirian text reads arthakdmas, a nominative agreeing with 
Arjuna; but its version of the line is otherwise obviously corrupt 
and secondary, as Schrader himself admits (na tv arthakdmas tu 
guriin nihatya; note double tu/), and there is not the slightest 
reason to abandon arthakimdan. 

VI. 7. Here the vulgate has piidimanah prasdintasya paramdima 
samihitah, With Boehtlingk and Garbe, paramdfmdé is here to be 
taken as precisely equivalent to dfman; Schrader’s objections to 
this are purely subjective and sufficiently disproved by the parallels 
which Garbe quotes. It is natural that later Hindu commentators 
gagged at calling the soul paramédtman when the text evidently has 
in mind specially the individual soul. But it is surprising that a 
modern scholar should so far sympathize with them as to call the 
reading “hopeless”, as Schrader does. The individual self is 
repeatedly and in all possible contexts called i#vara, paramdiman, 
and all other epithets which apply to the Supreme One; the plain 
fact being that in early Sanskrit texts these terms mean both at 
the same time, and it is rarely if ever possible to draw a sharp 
line between the two concepts. The Kashmirian version, pard!masu 
sama mati, is in itself harmless, but there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that it was more original. 

I.7. Schrader says that nayakd is wrong syntactically, and pre- 
fers ndyakinof K. But Garbe rightly points out that ndyaka agrees 
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with vigistd of the preceding line. An original ndyakdn would 
never have been changed to ndyahi when tain both precedes and 
follows the word more closely than visigfd, with which the vulgate 
(and original) néyakd actually agrees. 

IIT. 2, vyimisrenatva is read by K as well as by Ramanuja for 
the more usual vyamisreneva. Only subjective reasons can be given 
for preferring either. To me the apologetic wa, twice in the same 
line, seems extremely natural and proper, since Arjuna is venturing 
to find fault with the language used by God incarnate: “ With 
what seems to be confused language you seem to confuse 
(mohayasiva) my mind.” The repetition of iva offended somebody, 
who substituted eva for the first iva. But the double iva is quite in 
order as a mark of the apologetic way in which Arjuna timidly 
suggests that the Blessed Lord “seems” to have spoken confusing 
words. 

V. 21, yat is not a pronoun but a conjunction, “when”. K. 
reads yah, which is conjectured also by Hill, but is quite unneces- 
sary. The redactor of K, like Hill and Schrader, wanted a cor- 
relative to sa at the beginning of the next line; but this sort of 
mild incongruence is common. The same may be true of yat in 
XVIII. 8, where K again has yah which Schrader prefers; but 
here yat may also be taken as a pronoun with karma, involving a 
slight asyndeton: “ Whatever action one abandons thinking it pain- 
ful . . ., he (i. e. the one who abandons it) ” ete. 

VI.16. The vulgate is perfect in both grammar and sense, and 
Schrader’s only reason for preferring K (yogo ‘sti naivdtyasato 
... natijdgarato *rjuna) seems to be that K contains two un- 
grammatical forms, which he assumes that the vulgate altered to 
correct ones. This is carrying the principal of the lectto difficihor 
pretty far! Even the commentators on K apparently agree here 
with the vulgate, to judge from Schrader’s statements about them. 

VII.18. K’s mafah for mafam seems to me an obvious lectto 
facilior, and despite the fact that Schlegel and Boehtlingk favored 
this reading by emendation, I prefer to believe that the original 
had the neuter, agreeing vaguely with the general idea, despite the 
lack of an ifi (see below on XVIII. 78 for a similar case). I can- 
not conceive the alteration of so simple an original reading as 
matah to the more recondite (tho perfectly correct and inter- 
pretable) malam; the reverse process is easy to understand. 
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XI. 40. samvydpnosi of K for the vulgate samapnost is bad 
metrically, a fact which Schrader overlooks, and this compound 15 
otherwise unrecorded. Either samdpnost is used in the sense of 
vydpnosi for metrical reasons, or else it has its regular sense of 
“attain, win”, which is quite possible here; Boehtlingk in PW. 
favors the latter alternative, probably rightly. 

XI.44. K’s change to priyah priyasyarhasi is occasioned by 
the irregular sandhi of V (priyaydrhasi, for priydyah—-arhast). 
But it spoils the sense, which clearly requires the comparison with 
a lover and his beloved. As Garbe notes, other cases of irregular 
Sandhi occur in this vicinity. 

XIII. 4. Despite Boehtlingk and Garbe, I see no reason to prefer 
vinigcitam to vinigcitaih. Schrader says that brahmasiitrant can- 
not be “sung” (gitam); but this is disproved by M Bh. XII. 8971 
(quoted by Garbe), vedintesu ca giyate. For there veddnta cer- 
tainly means the same thing that brahmasiitra means in Gita XITT. 
4 (in my opinion the Upanisads, while chandas refers to the Vedic 
hymns). 

XVIL. 23. brahmand of K seems clearly a lectio facilior, in- 
fluenced by brahmanas of the preceding line and by the following 
fena. ‘The verse is much more plausible with the vulgate brdhmands, 
which provides three things (brihmands . . . vedas ca yajnas ca) 
created by the three syllables om, tat, and sat. 

XVIII. 50. Schrader misunderstands the meaning of tathd of 
the vulgate. It is not correlative with yatha, but means “likewise ” 
(so Garbe). The redactor of K, with a similar misunderstanding, 
substitutes tan, changing the order. 

XVIIL.78 The omission of iti is paralleled by VII.18 above; 
the two passages support each other, and (as Schrader here admits) 
the construction is otherwise “ not unheard-of ”. 

These are the only passages discussed by Schrader in which he 
prefers the readings of K to those of the vulgate, barring cases of 
entire lines or stanzas missing in one or the other, The only 
stanzas of V omitted in K are 1.66 and 67, which Schrader 
assumes to be secondary additions in V merely because they “ can- 
not possibly have been omitted in K for want of interest or some 
such reason.” He attributes more care and system to ancient 
Hindu copyists and redactors than I should wish to, when he im- 
plies that the stanzas could not have been omitted in K by mere 
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accident, or (which perhaps means the same thing) for some reason 
that escapes our ken. 

As to the additions in K, several times we find odd half-stanzas 
which Schrader thinks were original and were dropped from the 
yulgate in order to avoid the occurrence of three-line stanzas. But 
stanzas of three lines are rather common in the Mahabharata as a 
whole, and Sukthankar is clearly right in keeping them. If the 
original Gita had happened to contain any, why should a later 
redactor have deleted them, any more than in other parts of the 
epic? Is there any reason to suppose that they would have ap- 
peared to an ancient Indian redactor as a blemish? I think that 
Schrader projects modern western ideas into the ancient Indian 
past. It is much more likely that the extra lines of K are secondary 
additions. 

Again, Schrader assumes that XI. 39ed and 40ab originally con- 
stituted one stanza as in K, which adds another cd to 539 ab and 
another ab to 40 cd. Apparently his only reason is the verbal simi- 
larity between 39cd, namo namas te ‘stu etc., and 40ab, namah pura- 
stad etc. I may say that to me the vulgate reading, which separates 
these two similar half-stanzas, seems stylistically much better. But 
while this is no real argument, at any rate I think it unlikely that 
a later redactor would have deliberately separated them, if they 
were originally joined; while their very resemblance to each other 
suggests the reason for K’s (secondarily) joiming them in one 
stanza. 

In brief, I see no reason whatever for assuming the originality of 
any of the plus parts of K., nor of even a single one of K’s variant 
readings. I am obliged to conclude that the attempt to prove the 
superiority of K is a failure, and that, on grounds of general 
probability, we must continue to regard the vulgate text of the 
Gita as the nearest approach we have to the original, especially 
since it seems to be supported by the genuine “ Kashmirian ” 
version of the Mahabharata as a whole. 
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Studia Indo-Iranica. Ehrengabe fiir Wilhelm Geiger zur Vollen- 
dung des 75. Lebensjahres 1856—21. Juli—i1931. Heraus- 
gegeben von WALTHER Wiist. Leipzig: Hanrassowrrz, 1931. 
X1l ++ 328 pp. 


The thirty-five scholarly contributions in this volume are dedi- 
eated to a scholar whom the preface justly calls “den letzten 
Altmeister der einst ungeteilten Indo-Iranischen Philologie.” Both 
Indie and Iranian studies, Geiger’s two great fields, are worthily 
represented; about two-thirds of the book belong to the former, 
one-third to the latter. There is, to be sure, very little bearing 
directly on Sinhalese studies, one of Geiger’s particular specialties ; 
but a number of important articles deal with Pali language and 
literature and other phases of Buddhism. There is an excellent 
portrait of Geiger, but unfortunately no bibliography; it is stated 
that one will be published by Karl G, Zistl in the periodical Foga. 
The book was actually presented in print to the revered recipient 
on his birthday, July 21, 1931, altho preparations were started 
less than a year before: an example of rare efficiency for which 
the editor deserves great credit. 

Probably few living scholars except Geiger himself possess sufh- 
cient competence in all the fields represented by the contributions 
to estimate their value justly. Certainly this reviewer is not so 
qualified, and the space of this Jourxan is limited. I must, 
therefore, restrict myself to suggesting the richness of the materials 
by what will, I fear, amount to little more than an analytic table 
of contents. 

The volume opens with an original Pali poem of felicitation by 
Thera A. P. Buddhadatta. A. M. Hocart argues against hasty 
identification of the mythical Yaksas with the Veddas of Ceylon. 
Th. Zachariae presents interesting Indian and European versions 
of the folklore motif of the “ enigmatic answer” to a question. J. 
Bloch explains with great finesse the feminine gender of Prakrit 
tatid-—= Skt. (neut.) vartman, “way” (continued as fem. in 
modern vernaculars; it presupposes an intermediate change from 
neut. to mase., with nom. *varfma=—= atta). The late E. Leumann 
reedits, in a conveniently analyzed form, an important passage on 
the properties of a Bodhisattva, from Wogihara’s edition of 
Asanga’s Bodhisattva-bhimi. L. Bachhofer argues powerfully that 
the more a Gandhira head resembles Hellenistic heads, the more 
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certain it is to be late (4th-5th century A. p.), instead of early as 
was once commonly assumed. B. Ch. Law writes on the cefiya in 
Buddhist literature; it “can well stand for a stipa, a vihira, an 
assembly hall, a tree, a memorial stone, a holy relic or object or 
memorial or place, or even an image;” in short, any object with 
religious associations in a fixed location. R. Fick argues against 
Karandikar’s view that non-brahmanical gofras in the Pali texts 
were fictitious. Mrs. Rhys Davids presents another “ Felsenriff der 
versunkenen Sakyalehre,” which in her now well-known view can 
be found only in chance survivals, almost engulfed in the sea of 
secondary monkish distortions which, she thinks, make up most 
of the Pali canon. Contrariwise, M. Winternitz thinks that writers 
of this school, with which are associated also F. Weller and J. 
Przyluski, depreciate the value and “originality” of the Pali 
records unduly, while he fully recognizes the need of dealing with 
them critically and of carefully heeding Northern Buddhist sources. 
F. Hommel derives Pali mudda (Skt. mudri) from Babylonian 
musari, “ document, signature, seal,” thru Old Persian mudrdya, 
and adds interesting observations on the relations of Indian and 
various Semitic systems of writing. J. Scheftelowitz writes on 108 
as a “ perfect number”, and analyzes it as the sum of 101 and 7. 
J. Schick presents Indian parallels to Chaucer’s Frankeleyne s Tale, 
from the Vetalapaficaviiiéati and other works. Batakrishna Ghosh 
collects 116 verses attributed to the lost Vyisasmrti in various legal 
works. J. W. Hauer offers a new and important interpretation of 
Yoga Siitras IV. 1-6, and finds evidence of a close relation between 
Mahiyana Buddhism of the 4th-5th centuries 4. p. and the fourth 
book of the Y. 8., which he considers a unit and a late addition to 
the text. H. Oertel gives textual notes on several passages in the 
Chindogya Upanisad, including 6. 2. 3, on which see this JOURNAL 
35. 240, where the same passage is treated in a way largely similar 
to Oertel’s, but partly different, Betty Heimann writes on Indian 
“Namenkunde”, including not only proper names but generic 
names of animals, plants, etc. The present reviewer offers a new 
explanation of the Skt. pronominal “stems” in -d. L. Renou 
speaks of “quelques particularités du suffixe en -k- en sanskrit.” 
M. Walleser has a daring theory of the dative singular ending ~2ya; 
it contains an old gerund of 4 + root i, added to the “bare stem ” 
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Sohn hin gehend (oder gegangen seiend) gibt (er).” (The least 
serious of my objections would be that @ + i in Sanskrit means not 
“hingehen ” but “herkommen.”) Harit Krishna Deb, on “ Vedic 
India and Minoan men,” makes some identifications, more 
ingenious than probable, of Vedic and Sanskrit words taken as 
names of tribes with names of peoples mentioned in Egyptian 
monuments. The editor, W. Wiist, presents a long and searching 
study on “Ein weiterer irano-skythischer Eigennamen im 
Rgveda ”; its results are too numerous to be listed here, and cer- 
tainly some of them are valuable. He deals primarily with RV. 10. 
108. 7d, and argues (1) that réku padim means “ ergiebige Statte ” 
(of which he has convinced me), and (2) that dlakam does not 
mean “in vain” but is a geographical name, of the Panis’ city, 
comparing later Sanskrit Alaka (Meghadiita 7). I cannot find 
this part of his argument convincing; to me it seems disproved by 
the other occurrence of dlakam in the RV. (10. 71. 6c), which 
Wiist (p. 204) brushes aside rather lightly. The two passages 
support each other, and it seems to me that the only meaning which 
will fit both of them simply and naturally, without straining, is 
something like “vainly”; the rest of 10. 71.6, in particular, cries 
aloud for this. : 

The remaining papers deal mostly with Iranian subjects. H. 8. 
Nyberg discusses the Persian treatment of TE.-(s)sk-, and hr- from 
fr- in Armenian loanwords from Persian, E. Benveniste has an 
interesting article on synonymous names for certain animals in the 
Avesta, one said to belong to “ good ” language, the other to “ bad ”, 
which terms B. interprets as meaning sacerdotal and popular (with 
suggestions of a parallel in the Homeric language). They have 
been, but should not be, identified with the well-known “ Ormaz- 
dian” and “ Ahrimanic” spheres of diction. J. Wackernagel 
studies the Avestan form vaf8ayand, which he would read vi- in- 
stead of vaé-. A. Meillet discusses Ay. fkaésa-, and explains its 
anomalous initial as containing a dental consonant as prefix, which 
belongs to a group of IE. prefixes first studied by Meringer. J. C. 
Tavadia finds in Middle Persian texts support for Hertel’s theory 
of the all-importance of fire in Avestan religion. H. Reichelt deals 
with the verbal augment and with the passive participle and 
infinitive in Soghdian. Sten Konow demonstrates the existence 
of the neuter gender in the Khotani Saka language. Sir Aurel 
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Stein writes of a “ Persian Bodhisattva” from Khotan, who turns 
out to be no other than the Persian hero Rustam. Sir J. J. Modi 
Taises and seeks to answer the question: “'The Mobadin Mobad 
Omid bin Ashavast, referred to by Hamzi Isphahini. Who was 
he?” G. Morgenstierne gives the text in Pashto, with an Englich 
translation, of an Afridi sepoy’s account (taken down orally) of 
his experiences in the Indian army during the late war. O. Paul 
analyzes the meters of Riickert’s translation of Hafiz and their 
relation to the meters of the original. A. V. W. Jackson writes on 
the Manichaean confession-prayer rv'stv'nyft, which he would read 
zv-dstavin-éft, “the Good Confessional.” Th. Dombart calls atten- 
tion to widespread representations of the vault of heaven as a half 
hexagon. The volume closes with an appreciation of Wilhelm 
Geiger’s work and influence in the field of the history of religion, 
by R. F. Merkel. 
FRANELIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 


Hindustani Phonetics. By S. G. Monruppr~ Qaprrt. A phonetic 
study of the Hindustani Language as spoken by an educated 
person of Hyderabad Deccan. Villeneuve-Saint-George: 
Imprimerie L’Union Typographique, publisher and date not 
indicated. Pp. 117. 


Any and every book dealing in modern terms and in a modern 
fashion with the phonetics of any Indian language is to be cordially 
welcomed. Our greatest need in this field just now is a full treat- 
ment of the phonetics of Western Hindi, the premier vernacular of 
India, and of Tamil, the most important of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. Dr. Qadri, by presenting the phonetics of one of the 
smaller dialects of Hindi—Deccani Urdu—is paving the way for 
future workers. It would be easy to find many flaws in his work; 
Urdu is at one time presented as identical with Western Hindi, 
spoken by a hundred million people, while at another time it would 
seem to be a sister language; more specific information should be 
given in regard to the position of the vocal organs in forming 
certain sounds, and the like. But the good features of the work 
are many; the employment of the International Phonetic alphabet; 
the copious use of palatograms and other illustrations; tables of 
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comparison with northern dialects; these may be mentioned with 
high approval. The book is to be commended to those who will take 
it for what it is—a deseription of the phonetics of Hyderabad 
Urdu, and not of Hindustani in general. 


Studies in Tamil Literature and History, By V. R. RAMACHANDRA 
Dresnitar. London: Luzac & Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 321. 


Thanks are due to the University of Madras for encouraging an 
investigation of ancient Tamil literature with a view to throwing 
light on early conditions in South India. The author of this work, 
a lecturer in the University, is one of the growing group engaged in 
this investigation. He does not deal with the whole field, but only 
with certain phases of early Tamil life; nevertheless he has pro- 
duced a useful book, and thrown needed light on a dark spot in 
Indian history. Much of the material has already been published 
in various journals in India, and this leads to one of the greatest 
defects of the work. It contains a great many untranslated Tamil 
words, intelligible enough, no doubt, to the original readers of the 
articles, but difficult of comprehension for one whose mother tongue 
is not Tamil. It also detracts from the interest in the work. 

Those who have supposed that there is virtually no Indian litera- 
ture outside of Sanskrit and its related languages, will be greatly 
surprised at the number of Ancient Tamil books cited. The length 
of these works runs into thousands of stanzas. To most of the 
works cited, the author assigns more or less definite dates, running 
back to the fourth century before our era, Or even earlier, He may 
be right in these dates, but he would have been more convincing 
had he stated the grounds for such assignments. He considers only 
the oldest Tamil literature—that which comes from the “ Sangam ” 
age; that is, the period preceding the third quarter of the first 
milennium 4.p. His pictures of the life of 


and the residents of the five tinai or Tegions are marshalled before 
us; we have both queens and courtesans acting in the scenes. The 
virtues, the vices, the passions of the past were the same as those 
at present; humanity has been able to invent nothing new in these 
lines. Life in that period was much more primitive and Arcadian 
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than at present. Next in interest to his chapter on Social Life, 
are the chapters on Tiruvallavar and on the Art of War. He cites 
many parallels between Tiruvallavar’s famous Kural and early 
Sanskrit works, such as Manu and Kautilya. This, he says, is due 
to borrowing from Sanskrit; he might have noted, however, that 
the name Kautilya is in the correct form to be a derivative from 
Kural. 

The author accepts the tradition in regard to the three sengams, 
or literary councils, as authentic; but he does run them all into 
one, and shortens their duration from ten thousand years to one 
thousand. He also gives full historical value to the Mahabharata 
and the Ramiyana. In interpreting the Tamil odes he also fails 
to allow for the evident exaggeration and flattery of court bards. 
Mr. Dikshitar’s book is helpful, and may be read with profit. But 
what we really need from Tamil scholars is a series of well edited 
editions of early Tamil books, accompanied by accurate translations 
and glossaries. Little worth while work in this line has been done 
since the days of Pope and Graul. 


The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated by Ropert 
Exxest Hume. With an Outline of the Philosophy of the 
Upanishads and an annotated Bibliography. Second edition, 
revised. With a list of recurrent and parallel passages by 
Gzorce C. 0. Haas. New York: Oxronp University Press, 
1931. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1921; it is a tribute 
to the careful and accurate work of the author that the book is 
now reprinted substantially as it appeared ten years ago. Tt is 
scarcely necessary and hardly advisable to comment on a work 
which has been so favorably received and has stood the test of time 
so well: it is sufficient to say that Dr. Hume’s translation of the 
Upanishads is easily the best which has appeared in English, and 
probably the best in any language. The general approval which 
has greeted the book has been due in part to a wise selection of 
Upanishads, to translating whole Upanishads rather than selections 
from them, and to the careful and conservative way in which the 
translation has been made. It has been the author’s aim through- 
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out to give in idiomatic English as literal a delineation as possible 
of the ideas contained in these ancient documents, reproducing 
faithfully what has come down to us of India’s early philosophical 
and speculative discussions. The attempt has succeeded well. The 
valuable sketch of Upanishadic philosophy which forms the in- 
troduction to the book has been reprinted word for word from the 
first edition. It would seem that the next advance in this field is 
to be made by a comparative study of the Upanishads and the 
earliest documents of the Jains and Buddhists. Taking into 
account the generally admitted view that transmigration is pre- 
Aryan, and that the all pervasiveness of spirit is primarily an 
animistic idea, we should probably be able to throw much light on 
the beliefs of pre-Aryan India, and it might even turn out that 
Brahman and Atman represent animism at its best. 

The extensive annotated bibliography has been brought down to 
date. The critical apparatus has been enlarged by the inclusion of 
a list of recurrent and parallel passages in the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. This section was prepared by Dr. G. C. O. Haas; 
it enumerates more than 800 such passages. The tranelation of 
Dr. Hume will undoubtedly remain standard for many years longer. 


The Gita Idea of God. By Branmacwant Grranaxp. Madras: 
B. G. Paun & Co., 1930. Pp. Ixvi +- 462. 


The author expounds his philosophical ideas at considerable 
length, not in a very systematic way, but by taking up certain terms 
and relations and deseanting on them. He rarely quotes from the 
Bhagavad Gita, but many of his terms are to be found in that book. 
The book, therefore, can scarcely be said to make much of a con- 
tribution to our understanding of the Gité: in fact the Gita ig 
much the simpler work of the two. Whatever value the book 
possesses may be said to be in the revelation it gives of the mind of 
one who is an ardent believer in the inspiration of the Bhagavad 
Gita; its relation to the great Indian masterpiece is merely 
nominal, 

GEORGE WILLIAM Brown. 

Kennedy School of Missions, 
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Indische Kunst und Triumphalbild. Von Aunerr Ipret. Morgen- 
land, Heft 20. Leipzig, 1929, Pp. 24, and 43 figures. 


The author discusses from a new angle the relations between 
Indian and western art before the time of the mixed art of 
Gandhira. He shows that the characteristic formulae of the 
triumphal procession and of a besieged city are of great antiquity, 
and common to Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Indian art. The 
motifs, as such, can be followed back at least to 1000 n.c. But 
while at Bharhut the directly frontal treatment of these and 
other motifs in relief represents a natural development on Indian 
soil, parallel to Babylonian, a change takes place at Sifici; there, 
combined with the already existing vertical projection, we find a 
new sense of the position and movement of forms in space, which 
the author calls perspective. Now the development of this kind of 
special representation took place in Greece in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c, When therefore we find it lacking at Bharhut, 
Where the Assyrian treatment survives, and suddenly blossoming at 
Sitci, a contact between Greek and Indian art may naturally be 
assumed. This, it is pointed out, involved no “treason” to the 
Indian style (the inorganic mixture represented by the later art of 
Gandhara is of quite another sort). The author emphasizes that 
such constructive mastery of material of foreign origin demon- 
strates more clearly than anything else the truly individual char- 
acter (“eigentlich Wesentliche”) of the receptive art. The de- 
velopment from Bharhut to Siiici is not an “ improvement ”, but 
a difference; each great monumental style is complete in itself, 
and sriticiam from the standpoint of some other echt is irrelevant. 
In the notes to the Plates, Nos. 6 and 7 are transpos 





Les collections khméres du Musée Sarrault ad Phnom Penh. Par 
GrorcEs Grosiier. Paris: Van Ost, 1931. Pp. 28, frontis- 
piece, and 50 collotype plates. 


M. Groslier, who has made many valuable contributions to the 
history of Khmer art, is the true creator and organiser of the Musée 
Albert Sarrault, founded in 1919, and now housing by far the 
most important collections of Khmer art extant, aside from what 
remains in sifu. Connected with the museum is an adequate 
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library, and the School of Cambodian Arts, where the traditional 
crafts are taught and practised in a veritable sippinugahana- 
pisida such as the Pali texts speak of. The collection includes 
290 stone statues, 55 inscriptions, 110 architectural fragments, and 
about 700 bronzes, besides jewellery, arms, ceramics, coins, and 
some paintings. It is especially rich in pre-Khmer or “ Khmer 
primitif ” sculpture, i. e. the art of Fu-Nan: M. Groslier’s classifi- 
eation being: pre-Khmer (5th-8th century), early Khmer (9th- 
12th century), and late Khmer (end of 12th-14th century). He 
accepts the dating of the Bayon at the end of the 12th century, 
suggested by Stern and Coedés. The sequence is on the whole one 
of decline: “ce que l’imagier pré-Khmér simplifiait, le Khmér le 
codifie ”. 

The strange term Gréco-Gupta (p. 18) is not much better than 
the Gréco-Khmér formerly used by M. Groslier; as remarked by 
Goloubew, BEFEO, 1927-8, p. 389, the style is simply Gupta. The 
comparison of the Buddha head of Pl. IIT with the Amaravati 
type is noteworthy, Could not Pl. VIII, fig. 2, a headless figure 
holding a small female figure on the left arm, have been a repre- 
sentation of the Varaha Avatir of Visnu? In Pl. X, fig. 1, the 
full vase may represent Vasundhara; the Bodhisattva is in the 
earth-touching pose, and the scene seems to combine the visit of 
deities preceding the Mira Dharsana with that event, rather than 
the subsequent invitation to preach. The splendid horee-headed 
figure, Pl. XX, might be a representation of LokeSvara as “le 
cheval Baliha”, cf. the reproduction and discussion by Goloubew 
in BEPEO, 1927, pp. 234-5, which should have been cited. Pls. 
XXV, 2 and XXVII, 1, are important because the dates and places 
of origin are exactly known. In Pl. L, figs. 4 and 8, the vases 
“a goulot et déversoir” are kundikds, the neck being the spout, 
and the lateral opening a filling, not an emptying place. The 
volume will be indispensible to all students of Khmer art. 


D’Attelage et le cheval de selle d travers leg ages: contribution a 
Uhistoire de Vesclavage. Par Cr. Leresvre pes No&rres. 
Paris: Picarp, 1931. 2 vyols., with 457 illustrations. 

This second edition of a treatise described in the Introduction by 

Jérome Carcopino as “déjA classique” is extremely defective in 
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parts relating to India. Indian sculpture is said to date only from 
the beginning of the Christian era. Safici is dated Ist-2nd century 
4. D,, Bharhut (fig. 267,“ Bahrut”’) is assigned to the 7th century 
A. D., and a Gandharan sculpture of about the second century (fig. 
268) is said to be from Bhirhut. The well known representation 
of Sirya at Bodhgaya, ca. 100 n.c. (fig. 103) is assigned to the 
4th a.p. and called “ Buddha”. 

The invention of stirrups is credited to China in the 7th century, | 
and it is stated that stirrups are not met with in India before the 
9th. It has usually been supposed that the representations of rider 
at Bhaji, Saiici (Marshall, Guide..., p. 138), and Mathura 
(Bachhofer, Farly Indian Sculpture, pl. 72, lower left), all im the 
last two centuries B. c., prove a use of stirrups in India earlier than 
anywhere else; but the author is certainly right in describing the 
Kulu Jota (p. 231 and fig. 263) as proving only the use of a loose 
strap (“sous-ventriére d’appui pour les pieds”), and all the other 
early examples may be really of the same kind; in which case the 
use of a true stirrup in India before the 9th century a.p. still 
remains to be demonstrated. Now as to China, figs. 282-284 show- 
ing horses with stirrups are not in Boston, but in Philadelphia; 
on the other hand, two Chinese stelae in Boston, dated 529 and 554, 
show excellent representations of stirrups. Stirrups cannot be 
traced in China before, nor does the character for stirrups, with 
radical denoting metal, come into use until after, the Han period; 
it is much more likely that the stirrup was introduced into China 
with the trade in horses from Central Asia in the 4th or 5th century 
than that it was invented in China.’ 

The author asserts (p. 269) that Indian iconography does not 
afford a single example of a woman on horseback; but see Cunning- 
ham, Stupa of Bharhut, pl. XXXII, 6, and Maisey, Sanchi and tts 
Remains, pl. XXX, 6, while in more recent times the equestrian 
abilities of Rajput women are well known, and examples are found 
in Rajput paintings. Why are the Gandharan sculptures, figs. 104, 
105, 266, dated in the 6th, 8th, and 5th centuries? and what is 
meant when (p. 231) we read of “the bas-reliefs of the temple of 
Amarivati and other (sic) Graeco-Buddhist bas-reliefs’”’?? Amnkor 

1 As recently pointed out by Zoltan de Takacs, © L’Art des grandes migra- 
tions Hongrie et en Extréme Orient *, Rev. dea arts asiatiques, Vu, 
1931, p. 71. 
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Wat is dated 9th century in place of early 12th, the Bayon Sth 
century in place of late 12th. The Indian (Mughal) paintings, 
figs. 109, 363, 365, 441, are of the 18th, not the 15th century. No 
reference is made (p. 387) to E. W. Hopkins, “ Notes from India,” 
JAOS 19 (1898), 2 and 22 (1901), 2, where Indian bits and 
bridles are discussed. 

No one can be a first hand authority in every department of the 
archaeology of the world; but we have a right to expect something 
better than this from an encyclopaedic work purporting to be 
authoritative. 

AwnanDa K. CoomMArnaswamy. 

Museum of Fine Arta, Boston, 


Trisastifalikipurusacaritra. Vol. I. Adigvaracaritra. Translated 
into English by Hetew M. Jounson, Ph.D. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 51). Baroda: Onrentan Institute, 
1931. Pp. xx +- 530, with 5 illustrations. Rs. 15, 


For a number of years Dr, Helen M. Johnson has been occupied 
with translating the voluminous, important, and hitherto untrans- 
lated Trisastisalakipurusacaritra (Lives of the Sixty-three Tllus- 
trious Personages) of the Jain monk Hemacandra. In the prose- 
eution of her purpose she has spent a number of years in India 
reading the text with learned Jain sidhus that she might get their 
help on the many passages that need more illumination than can 
be obtained from our existing works of reference, The present 
volume, containing the lives of the first Tirthamkara, Rsabha, and 
his son Bharata, the first Cakravartin, is the initial instalment of 
her work, and its high value is at once apparent, 

The translation is based upon the unsatisfactory edition of 
Bhavnagar, 1905—I believe no other has ever been published—but 
with this Dr. Johnzon has compared five (paper?) MSS in Baroda, 
Poona, and Bhavnagar, and readings supplied her from (palm- 
leaf?) MSS at Patan and Cambay. The MSS are not precisely 
identified for us, but if those at Cambay and Patan are the ones 
I should suppose were used, they are probably the oldest MSS of 
the Trisasti® in existence. The results of Dr. Johnson’s compari- 
sons are not given as critical notes to the text but as a list of Text 
Corrections without citation of specific authority. Henee the cor- 
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rections are not all easy to evaluate: most of them are obvious 
improvements, some being the rectification of misprints; an occa- 
sional one seems not necessarily inevitable (e.g. 1.227, 1.272, 
1,714) but may be demanded by manuscript readings. 

The Adisvaracaritra, with its combination of legend and sermon, 
is, as Dr. Johnson properly remarks, “almost a handbook of 
Jainism”, and it is therefore deserving of the copious notes and 
appendixes with which she has enriched the translation. Her book, 
with this added material, does indeed become a handbook of Jain 
doctrine, especially the Svetimbara, containing an ordered pre- 
sentation of cosmography, Karma, the fourteen Gunasthinas, the 
nine Tattvas, and the qualities of the Paticaparamesthins, and in 
addition has many useful scattered notes on cult and social prac- 
tices. The material is, wherever possible, drawn from original 
sources, and corrects a number of minor errors in previous studies. 
Her scholarly work, therefore, is not merely a definitive translation 
of Hemacandra’s first parvan, but also a contribution to the 
interpretation of Jainism. 

The translation itself, which is the chief portion of the work, is 
most carefully made. In a close examination of a number of 
passages I have found almost nothing to which I can offer con- 
structive objections. The rendering is in general literal and accu- 
rate, yet readable, with due account taken of the puns that are the 
bane of most such work. On two passages I should like to offer 
notes: one of them Dr. Johnson herself has recognized as difficult. 

The first is in 3. 618-9: 


evam Sridimagandam ca svarnaprakaranirmitam 
vicitraratnahdrirdhahdridhyam hemabhaskaram 
upari svdmino drstivinodiya purandarah 

vitdne sthipayim dsa nabhasiva nabhomanim 


This is translated (p. 129): “So Purandara placed on the canopy 
above the Master to amuse his eyes a Sridaimaganda, made of gold- 
leaf, a golden sun rich with necklaces and half-necklaces of various 
jewels, like the sun in the sky.” The critical words here are 
dimaganda and prakira. Dr. Johnson takes dimaganda or rather 
$rida°, to mean “a gold ornament” (see p. 475) ; rather dimaganda 
means something like “ garland-cluster” (cf. Jacobi, Ausgewahlte 
Ersahlungen 18.14; Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 56n; Paia Sadda 
Mahannavo, s.v. ganda, Hindi ganda), and frida° is probably to 
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be taken as a compound meaning “ having a cluster (or clusters) 
of garlands”. The word prékara is taken by Dr. Johnson in her 
footnote to be equivalent to a Prakrit representation of an original 
Sanskrit patraka, but this seems entirely unlikely. Instead, it 
seems better considered as a derivative of prakdra “ sort, kind ”, 
and is to be taken as meaning “ete.”; ef. Paia Sadda Mahannavo 
s.v. pagdra. The entire passage I should render: “ Similarly 
Purandara placed . . . a golden sun (i. e., a golden ball that shone 
like the sun), with lovely clusters of garlands, which was made of 
gold ete, and was rich with...” The passage is excellently 
illuminated by a passage at the corresponding point in the story 
of Parévanatha’s birth as told by Devendra in his fika to Uttari- 
dhyayana XXITY (text and translation by Charpentier in DMG 
69. 321 1f.; our passage on p. 332, lines 19-21, and p. 351, lines 
26-29; Charpentier edited the passage wrongly and did not under- 
stand it): egam tavantjja*lambisagam siri: dima‘ ganda’mani’ 
rayana’mandiyam har'di'sobhiyam bhayavao ditthie abhirai-heum 
ulloe nikkhivat “He (Sakra) put on the ceiling to delight the 
Master's sight a golden ball ornamented with splendid garland- 
clusters, pearls, and jewels, adorned with necklaces etc.’ The object 
described by Hemacandra was a ball for the amusement of the 
infant Rsabha, but a very fine one. 

Another passage is in 2. 533, where the lustration of the infant 
Rsabha is described, and deals with the passing of the water- 
pitchers from god to god: 


vrnddrakdndm hastesu hastebhyah samcarisnavah 
babhrijire te kalasih Srimatam bdlaka iva 


The translation (p. 123) reads: “ Moving from hand to hand of 
the gods, the pitchers looked like small boys of the wealthy”. I 
suggest reading vilaki(s) for balaka(s) and translating the word 
“ring, seal-ring”; cf. Monier-Williams ag. v. vilaka, valikd, and 
Schmidt, Nachtnige zu Boehtlingk Sanskrit Warterbuch a. v. vilaka, 
The emendation is trifling, and gives the passage excellent sense. 

This work will have many uses to scholars, and it is gratifying 
to know that Dr. Johnson is planning to publish a translation of 
the rest of Hemacandra’s text. Much of the remainder, I believe, 
is already far advanced in preparation 
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The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus. The Elephant-Sport (Matanga- 
Lila) of Nilakantha. ‘Tranelated from the original Sanskrit 
with introduction, notes, and glossary, by Frankiin EnGErtTow. 
New Haven: Yate University Press, 1931. Pp. xx + 129. 
$2.00 


This work serves a double purpose. It gives us a reliable trans- 
lation of the Hindu work on “ elephantology ” called the Mataiiga- 
Lila, displacing the translation by Zimmer (1929); and it gives 
a valuable lexicon of technical terms dealing with elephants, which 
will be helpful in the interpretation of many passages in Indian 
literature. ‘The translation of the text has been made with the 
aid of information drawn from the Hastyiyurveda and a MS of a 
work on elephant-science now lying in the Tanjore palace library, 
where I myself had the good-fortune to see it in 1929. It would 
have been an addition in vividness (if not in art) to Professor 
Edgerton’s work if he could have reproduced some of the paintings 
that accompany this MS, but he had only a copy of the MS to use. 
To check the statements of the Hindus about elephants, Edgerton 
consulted modern zodlogical accounts of that animal, from which 
it appears, first, that the Hindus had a large fund of very accurate 
knowledge about the elephant, and, secondly, that modern scientific 
knowledge of the animal is far from complete. Some of the phe- 
nomena mentioned by the Hindus still remain to be tested 
scientifically. 

There is no effort to exploit the abundant material on the ele- 
phant in literature, religion, folk magic, which would have carried 
the author into researches of great length. Among the few state- 
ments which Edgerton permits himself in the wider field, there is 
one (p. xiv) which I believe should be challenged: “I do not 
believe that the practitioners of gaja-Sastra, or Indians generally, 
ever thought of elephants primarily, if at all, as magical bringers 
of rain.” Without setting out upon a study of that topic, I should 
like to call attention to the rain-bringing elephant of Prince 
Vessantara in the Vessantara Jitaka, and to rites of human sacri- 
fice to rain-bringing elephants (in symbolic form) as described mn 
Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India (1912), 
pp. 202 f. Also, the notion of the difindgas seems hard to under- 
stand unless it is based on a belief in the rain-bringing qualities 
of elephants (the way an elephant sprays water with his trunk 
would naturally form a basis for a myth). 
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The various Indian sciences offer an attractive field of study, as 
this work illustrates. Some have been treated already; others 
remain. The exploration of works dealing with them not only 
assists the student of literature; it may also contribute an item 
here and there to natural science. 


Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Goli Village, Guntur 
Jistrict. By T. N. Ramacwanpran. (Bulletin of the Madras 
Museum — New Series, General Section, Vol. I, Part 1). 
Madras: GOVERNMENT Press, 1929. Pp. 47, with 12 plates. 
Ris, 2/12. 


A handful of sculptures from a stupa mound in the Guntur 
region, belonging to the “Amaravati School”, is here briefly, 
accurately, and scientifically described by Mr. Ramachandran. 
Every piece is clearly identified and compared, in tabular arrange- 
ment, with similar scenes in other sculpture of the same school. 
This table shows the parallel representations, and at the same time 
helps in dating the Goli finds, which Mr. Ramachandran considers 
from various points of view, and puts in the late (fourth) Amara- 
vati period. Mr. Ramachandran’s method is one of perfect clarity, 
and his small monograph is a good piece of scholarship. 

While every scene is most plausibly identified, I should make a 
small suggestion concerning the details of one. In the case of the 
visit of the Buddha to his wife YaSodhara (Plate II F, described 
pp. 5-7), I would suggest that instead of reading the scenes from 
left to right, we should read them from right to left, as in the 
Nalagiri scene (Plate II] H). We would then have at the extreme 
right Rahula asking his mother to go visit the Buddha, while she 
refuses; in the center she would be seated waiting for the Buddha, 
while Rahula, appearing before her, goes to invite him ; at the left, 
the Buddha is entering the apartment, while Rahula greets him, 
and Yasodhara, at the extreme left, falls to her knees, In the 
case of Plates I, IV, and VITI, the couples should perhaps be 
regarded as auspicious Mithuna couples. 

There is much more material in the Madras Government 
Museum, and in the Madras Presidency, which the Museum could 
well consider having Mr. Ramachandran publish. 


W. Norwan Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra. By Datserz Terrano SuzvKt. 
London: Gzorcr Rovrieper & Sons, Lrp, 1930. 20s. Pp. 


This is, in several respects, the weightiest volume that has come 
to us from the pen of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Departing from his 
earlier method of expounding doctrines of Mahfyanism, particu- 
larly Zen, with samplings from a wide variety of sources? he has 
here concentrated upon the teachings of a single text, long recog- 
nized as of basic importance in several Mahdyanist schools, includ- 
ing Zen and Yogicira. The result is a work unified, instructive, 
and suggestive for further research. While the interest is still 
predominantly philosophical and doctrinal the author shows that 
he is not unaware of the issues raised by problems of historical 
and textual criticism. 

The first third of the book is occupied with the Introduction. 
The source texts are described; the Sanskrit published in 1923 by 
the late Dr. Bunyi Nanjo, one Tibetan translation, and three 
Chinese translations. A critical comparison of a section in parallel 
renderings, carried far enough to illustrate characteristic differ- 
ences, gives a hint of numerous textual problems still awaiting 
solution by exhaustive treatment. No light is forth-coming on the 
important question as to the date of composition of the Sanskrit 
Lankavatira, nor as to its documentary relationship to earlier or 
later siitras. There grows, however, the more or less indistinct 
picture of some early disciple setting down in detached notes the 
oral teachings of his time, without intention of orderly arrange- 
ment, notes which with some later additions and changes became 
the Lankivatira which we have today. Following this critical 
section come valuable passages translated from traditional Buddhist 
histories relative to the connection of the Lankivatira with the 
Zen patriarchs and to its study in China and Japan. A translation 
of the summarizing introductory chapter of the Stitra brings the 
reader into immediate contact with the style and ideas of the work. 

Insight and philosophic skill mark the treatment of the second 
part of the book which is concerned with the Lankavatira as the 
intellectual expression par excellence of Zen Buddhism. A masterly 





1 As in his Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, and Essays 
in Zen Buddhiam, London, 1927. 
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analysis of the experience of “ inmost realization” (pratydtmagatt) 
unfolds an intelligible account of its relations in logic, psychology 
and the practical life. The author knows how to clothe his thought 
in appropriate philosophical language, and his careful expositions 
of both Chinese and Sanskrit terms place all Western readers in his 
debt. It is recognized that the same subject-matter viewed from 
different angles may be approached with differing logical or psycho- 
logical categories. Hence the great wealth of Buddhist technical 
terms indicative of significant nuances in thought and experience. 
Epistemological and psychological distinctions learned here may 
conceivably be useful in studying texts other than the Lankavatara. 

Students of Yogicira philosophy will appreciate especially the 
last third of the book which treats of important theories in the 
Siitra other than those of Zen. <A conception of “mind-only” 
(cittamdtra) is found, which is apparently an earlier and broader 
statement of the doctrine refined by Asanga and Vasubandhu as 
“ consciousness-only ” (vijfidnamdtra) or “ representation-only ” 
(vijfiaptimatra). The doctrine of “ no-birth” (anutpida) is inter- 
preted as a condition “ transcending relativity ”, a cessation of the 
illusion-weaving activity of the mind, which is in essence the 
Buddhist conception of immortality. <A doctrine of a Buddha 
Trinity is noted which seems to be a forerunner of the developed 
later theory of “triple body ” (trikaya) which allows for the notion 
of one Absolute Truth (tathafd) expressing itself in several essen- 
tial functions. In fact the impression is left upon the reader that 
the Lankivatara represents in germ early intuitive insights which 
furnished the material for systematic philosophical elaboration at a 
somewhat later period. The certainty and detail of such relation- 
ship cannot be determined until much more work is done both 
the Lafkivatira and on the other great Mahayana siitras. But in 
the meantime Mr. Suzuki has made substantial contribution in 
introducing this great, if still puzzling, sitra to the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Mention must not be omitted of the Sanskrit-Chinese-English 
Glossary which fills pages 375-458. In intention it was prepared 
principally for the benefit of Japanese and Chinese readers. But 
all Westerners working with Sanskrit-Chinese texts will find it con- 
venient, especially since in addition to brief definitions and quota- 
tions explanatory of the technical terms listed, it refers to relevant 
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passages in the body of the book where more extended discussions 
may be found. It can be useful for reading other Mahaiyinist texts 
than the Lankivatira Sitra. 


C. H. Hamirtow. 
Oberlin College. 


Noted Porcelains of Successive Dynasties, with comments and 
illustrations by Hstanc Yitan-Prex. Revised and annotated 
by Kvo Pao-Cu‘ane and Jouw C, Fercuson. Peiping: Cnr 
Cuat Pusiisnine Company, 1931. Large folio size. 95 
plates in colors. 


Hsiang Yiian-pien, better known to us under his hao Mo-lin 
(1525-90), famed as an art collector, critic, painter, and ealli- 
graphist, was the first and only Chinese who conceived the idea 
of preparing a catalogue of porcelains with illustrations of the 
objects, after the model of the earlier catalogues of ancient bronzes, 
such as the Kao ku tu and Po ku ¢‘u Iu. His illustrations were 
colored, but his manuscript was not published during his lifetime. 
It came into the possession of the Manchu prince Yi and finally 
passed into the hands of S. W. Bushell, who took it to London, 
where it perished in a fire. Fortunately copies of it had previously 
been made in China; one of these was subsequently obtained by 
Bushell who published a translation of it with the illustrations in 
colors in 1908. Dr. Ferguson and his Chinese collaborator dis- 
covered another copy of the manuscript made by the same artist at 
a somewhat earlier date, in 1886, and give good reasons for their 
conviction that the manuscript found in the palace of Prince Yi 
was not the original of Hsiang Mo-lin, but a copy made by his 
descendants. Dr. Ferguson spent several years on a careful etudy 
of the manuscript and noted a number of errors and misstatements 
in Hsiang’s text. This research led to the republication of the 
entire work, giving the complete revised Chinese text with an 
English translation and a number of learned annotations. A por- 
trait of the author with a brief sketch of his life is prefaced to the 
volume, also an illustration of the goose-shaped ink-palette, used 
by him, kept in a box of sandalwood (referred to merely under its 
Chinese name tse f‘an, which is Pterocarpus santalinus; see Sino- 
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Tranica, p. 459). A table of the porcelain glazes in Chinese and 
English, mentioned in the text, is extremely valuable to the student. 

This is one of the most beautiful books which it has ever been my 
good fortune to see; it is a most perfect specimen of printing on 
hand-made bamboo paper, with binding in Chinese style; the 
colored reproductions are exquisite, so are the yellow silk wrappers 
and the case mounted on yellow silk with the imprint of the title 
in gold. 

Hsiang has adopted no system of classification for his porcelains ; 
those produced by the same kilns of the Sung and Ming periods 
are separated and appear scattered without any order. It would 
have been preferable to disregard this fortuitous arrangement of 
the plates and to rearrange the objects in chronological sequence 
and according to kilns; for instance, all the Ju yao, Ko yao, Kwan 
yao, and so on, together. This would have facilitated the use of 
the volume considerably, especially as it is devoid of an index, For 
the rest, Dr. Ferguson’s work is a vast improvement on Bushell’s 
both as to the text, which is critically emendated, and translation. 

A few observations on technical terms, which occurred to me 
while reading the book, may follow. The rendering “the glaze is 
of light greenish blue tone, as clear and transparent as a precious 
beryl” (plate 2) is not exact. The text has 4y Jy Bf 7 TO. 
which means “like the ruby (ya-hu is transcription of Arabic 
yagit, going back to the Yiian period) and sapphire.” The plant 
# shi, the stalks of which were anciently used for purposes of 
divination, is erroneously explained as a species of Artemisia; it is 
the milfoil (Achillea millefolium). The sunflower appears twice 
(plates 46 and 67), but Hsiang Mo-lin could not have been ac- 
quainted with it; for the sunflower is a plant of North American 
origin and was introduced into China in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It is first described in the Hua king 
(“ Mirrors of Flowers”) by Ch‘en Hao-tse in 1689. Giles (Pic- 
torial Art, 2d ed., p. 111), following Pang Lai-chen, has a sun- 
flower even in a Sung painting by Chao Chang. The flower in 
question is a species of mallow, 

All students of Chinese art will be grateful to Dr. Ferguson for 
this superb publication which is a fundamental work for the study 
of porcelains. Dr. Ferguson hopes to carry this work beyond 
Heiang’s album and to base it upon the study of many examples in 


* . 
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the Palace Museum. We look forward to these researches with 
keen anticipation. 


Trails to Inmost Asia. Five Years of Exploration with the Roerich 
Central Asian Expedition. By Grorce N. Rozgicn, New 
Haven: Yate UNiversity Press, 1931. 504 p. 


Dr. Roerich has written a vivid and entertaining account of the 
five years’ expedition sponsored and led by his father, Nicholas 
Roerich, through Central Asia. The party started from Darjeeling 
in 1925, traversing Kashmir and Ladakh to Khotan and Kashgar, 
exploring Chinese Turkestan, Dzungaria, and Mongolia, crossing 
the Gobi Desert and returning by way of eastern and central Tibet 
to Darjeeling in May 1930, This volume is not merely a dry travel 
narrative and a recital of personal adventures, but is thickly inter- 
larded with many interesting contributions to archaeology and to 
Tibetan and Mongol literatures. The author has also recorded 
incidents of contemporaneous history and has described the life 
and culture of the natives, being guided by a good knowledge of 
their languages. It is of course impossible to sum up or review all 
the new data of a book of such compass; so I shall confine myself 
to a few observations that may be of interest to orientalists. 

The author gives some interesting information on the epic poem 
of Gesar, and I concur with him and Poppe in the view that the 
greater part of it originated among the nomadic tribes of Tibet; 
this, of course, does not preclude the possibility of many motives 
being derived from foreign sources. However, I do not agree with 
him in regarding the Gesar saga as “a class of Bon literature.” 
It has nothing to do with Bon religion and simply belongs to the 
national literature of Tibet, in the same manner as the Chinese 
romance of the Three Kingdoms is part of the national literature 
of China and belongs neither to Confucianism nor to Taoism. The 
Russian Academy of Sciences is not the only one that possesses the 
Gesar epic. The Berlin Museum fir Vilkerkunde has one printed 
volume (out of three) obtained by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
which fact controverts the author’s assertion that “all copies of 
this important work are in manuscript form.” In fact, an edition 
in three volumes has printed at Lhasa. The Pierpont Morgan 
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Library in New York has a beautifully written manuscript for- 
merly in the possession of the Tashi Lama, procured by me for Mr. 
Morgan, and I have myself a manuscript edition from the hand of 
Karl Marx. The Library of Congress owns a summarized life of 
Gesar presented by W. W. Rockhill. 

Dr. Roerich (p. 360) says that “ during the Manchu rule, King 
Gesar was proclaimed under the name of Huang-ti, the divine pro- 
tector of the Manchu dynasty. In Tibet all temples dedicated to 
Hluang-ti are said to be temples of Gesar.” This is not Huang-ti, 
but Kuan-ti, so-called god of war. Klaproth devoted a special 
article to the identification made by the Chinese of Gesar with 
Kuan-ti. 

There is no connection between the modern Ladakhi term argon 
(“half-breed, hybrid,” used with reference to both man and 
animals) and the old Central-Asiatic term for the Nestorians, 
arkigiin or arkawiin (p. 29), as I explained in T“oung Pao, 1918, 
p. 498. The misprint “Lone Stone” (p. 415) instead of “Long 
Stone” should be mentioned, as the reader unacquainted with 
Tibetan could not detect it, for this is the literal meaning of 
Do-ring. 

Dr. Roerich was informed by the abbot of the Sharugiin Monas- 
tery that “no printed copies of the Bon scriptures exist and that 
all existing copies are manuscript.” More fortunate than this 
abbot, I saw in 1909 in the house of a Bon layman in western Se- 
ch'wan, where I spent the night, a printed edition of the Bon 
Kanjur; it was beautifully printed, and he gave me some speci- 
men folios as a souvenir. I availed myself of this opportunity to 
read several treatises in this edition. These were simply modeled 
after Buddhistic stitras, the Buddhistic terms being changed into 
the corresponding Bon terms. I think that a study of this so-called 
Bon Kanjur is not worth any one’s time and energy. In the king- 
dom of Tantung, whose prince is an adherent of the Bon and in 
whose palace I enjoyed hospitality for a week, I acquired a large 
number of Bon manuscripts and prints. Rockhill, in a letter to 
Rhys Davids (JRAS, 1892, p. 599), already wrote with reference 
to the Bon, “ At the Shachung fomba [dgon-pa] they print books, 
and it would be well if some one visited the palace, as they might 
have books of interest, although the two I have read of theirs were 
a jumble of Lamaist works and of undoubtedly recent date.” 
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The author’s notes on the Bon religion (there is no reason for 
writing Bin as he does, Bon is the correct Tibetan form and estab- 
lished in our literature for several generations) are most interest- 
ing, and his promised translation of a Bon text (p. 354) is eagerly 
anticipated. 

I doubt very much the correctness of the assertion that the 
Kanjur and Tanjur of Derge are usually printed on thick Chinese 
paper from metal blocks. I was at Derge myself and acquired 
there a good many Tibetan books, all printed on Tibetan paper 
from wooden blocks; paper is manufactured in the Derge district, 
and neither there nor anywhere else in Tibet or China have I heard 
of any prints from metal blocks. I do not understand why the 
author writes Kanjiir and Tinjiir (a pronunciation which I have 
never heard) instead of Kanjur and Tanjur adopted by the whole 
world during the last two centuries. There is enough confusion 
in the epelling of oriental names, and it is unnecessary that every 
new author add fuel to this confusion by his own personal pretf- 
erences. And why use the spelling Ch‘ien-long if every one else now 
writes Ch‘ien-lung? 

The statement that the first Tibetan books were printed at 
Peking about a.p. 1069 (p. 198) is not correct. This is traceable 
to a mistranslation by A. Forke, who in a Chinese inscription of 
that year in the temple Ta-kio-se near Peking misunderstood the 
term Tsang king (“ Tripitaka”) for Tibetan siitras; the question 
is merely one of a translation of Buddhistic literature into Chinese ; 
at that time there were no Lamas in Peking. 

The volume is accompanied by numerous excellent illustrations 
chiefly reproduced from paintings of Nicholas Roerich and a map. 
Tt is a fine example of bookmaking, on which the Yale University 
Press merits hearty congratulations. It is the fourteenth volume 
published by it from the income of the Philip Hamilton McMillan 
Memorial Publication Fund established in 1922. 

B. LAUFEE. 

Field Museum, 

Chicago. 
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The Temples of Anking and Their Cults, A Study of Modern 
Chinese Religion. By Joun Knicut Suryoox. Foreword by 
Rart Lupvie Rercuent. Paris: P. Geurawer, 1931. 36 
plates; 206 pp. 


Compiled through a number of years, and limited to the phe- 
nomena of a particular locale, the typical central China city of 
Anking, this fresh investigation of China’s temples and their re- 
lated cults possesses unusual value. The introduction and the 
succeeding chapter provide a general discussion of some funda- 
mental aspects of Chinese religions, for which the subsequent six 
chapters, each dealing with a special class of temples determined 
by the cult, adduce a wealth of detail. A comprehensive list of 
Chinese sources appears in the Index. The omission of the notable 
publications of H. Maspero and M. Granet from the bibliography 
of Western authorities, is doubtless accounted for by the evident 
completion of the manuscript prior to the appearance in 1927 and 
1929 of the definitive works of these sinologists. 

Dr. Shryock’s monograph suggests a possible revaluation of the 
traditional attitude towards Chinese religious practices, Is it 
necessarily true, for example, that the Chinese reveal in the multi- 
tude of their canonized personages a clear-cut polytheism (p. 17)? 
Tit has been customary to stigmatize the euhemeristic hierarchy of 
Chinese cults as “gods” and their iconographical representations 
as “idols”. But many of these, aside from the purely local tute- 
lary deities, such as the Hsieh Chi (Shé Chi, p-. 129, “ Spirits of 
the Land and Grain”), the Ho Shen (Huo Shén, p. 121, “ Fire 
God”), and the T"u Ti (p. 129, “Earth Gods”), reflect fairly 
faithfully the roles of the “saints” of the Western calendar. 
Apart from certain primitive and perhaps animistic concepts of 
earliest China, the divinities of popular worship as revealed in the 
temples of Anking, are the heroes of Chinese legend and more 
frequently frankly historical personages. These have been adopted 
as “patron saints ” by special groups, whether gilds or larger con- 
gregations. Anthropomorphism has been no more characteristic of 
the Chinese than with ourselves ( p- 11). The Chinese “ Trinity ”, 
the Three Holy Ones, San Shen (San Shéng, pp. 131 £.), Confucius 
(or Kuan-ti), Lao Tzii and Fo (Buddha), actually if not by 
official prescription, points to a popularly syncretized monotheism, 
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for the worship of Shang-ti was reserved as an Imperial ceremonial 
(p. 17). 

The rites associated with ancestor worship, a traditionally con- 
troversial question (p. 57), are especially well exemplified in the 
Anking temples (chap.: Ancestral Temples). Dr. Shryock is 
convinced that ancestor worship is a religious observance “ because 
the same rite is used in the worship of unquestioned gods like 
Shang Ti”. Yet it is conceivable that such rites differ only in 
elaboration rather than in principle from our own gestures of 
respect at the graves of our dead. The distinction throughout 
would appear to be that the Chinese have retained what the earlier 
Mediterranean world held, sharply rationalized concepts (cf. the 
conclamatio and chao hun). 

Dr. Shryock has added valuable material from the district Chih, 
“ razetteer ”, which especially since the Ming era has provided local 
records for every region of the Empire. The Hwatling (Huai-ning) 
hsien chih, the latest edition published in 1915 (p. 26), has been 
drawn upon for historical data and statistical material, and for 
essays on temples and divinities. The variety of information con- 
tained in this work, which to be sure requires critical treatment, 
is indicated in the table of contents (Appendix 2). 

The volume emphasizes the technical difficulties as yet en- 
countered in the publication of scientific sinological treatises in 
this country, when as a rule the author’s text must be handled by 
a European press (cf. Chu Hou Chieh, p. 118, Shu Shih Chang, p. 
18). Errors in transcription are not s0 readily explainable, al- 
though deviations from the accepted transliterations of many words 
may be accounted for by the local dialect of mandarin of Anhui 
(p. 23). But even so, there is a noticeable lack of uniformity in 
many cases, while obvious distinctions are not observed. For ex- 
ample, Shén (spirit) and shéng (saint) are uniformly rendered 
shen; fan (altar) and fang (hall) are both fan; these are 
scarcely excusable. Chuang Yuen (literary optimus, p. 58 et al.) 
appears as Chuan Yuen, with another character of the same pho- 
nology, rendered as Chuang immediately following the former im 
the Index (p. 196). The reader conversant with Chinese, is how- 
ever, not dependent on such faulty romanization, for there 1s a 
generous insertion of the corresponding characters in the Ap- 
pendices and the excellent Index. Titles of reign eras (nien hao) 
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are occasionally given as the names of dynastic rulers (p. 132). 
Photographs enable the reader to visualize much of the textual 
material, while vivid and sympathetic eye-witness descriptions of 
the temples and principal festivals (pp. 69, 83, 105), as well as 
several translations from Chinese texts and monuments (pp. 48, 
51), lend color to the narrative. 
Esson M. Gate. 
University of California. 


lhe Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, Being the Preface to a 
Symposium on Ancient Chinese History (Ku Shih Pien). 
Translated and annotated by Arrnur W. Huser. Leyden: 
Berit, 1931. xlii + 200 pages. 


Dr. Hummel deserves the thanks of all those interested in things 
Chinese for this admirable piece of work. The Chinese original was 
written by a contemporary Chinese scholar, Ku Chieh-kang, as an 
introduction to a symposium on Chinese history. It is a type of 
composition unfamiliar to the west, an autobiographical essay 
designed to describe the development of the author's point of view 
as expressed in the larger work to which the essay is an introduction. 

The first part of the work describes the author’s education, and 
should be made compulsory reading for any American author who 
attempts to portray the Chinese mind. This is followed by an 
account of the intellectual struggles of an educated Chinese during 
the present shifting of values and dislocation of culture which is 
going on in China. The reasoning is naive at times, but the 
problems are real and vivid. Mr. Ku also Manages to include 
considerable information about Chinese folklore and religion. The 
book gives a striking picture of a highly intelligent man, educated 
in the Chinese classics, suddenly forced to orient himself to the 
new learning of the west. After reading the book, the reader feela 
that he knows and understands Mr. Ku better than he does many 
of his American friends. 

The translation is good, and the notes are careful and adequate. 
The introduction, containing a résumé of Chinese critical echolar- 
ship, is valuable in itself. 

J. K. SHryvock. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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The Executive Committee has elected the following persons as corporate 
members : 


Prof. J. MeKee Adama Miss Frances E. Humphrey 
Mr, Allen D, Albert, Jr. Mr. Sydney Kasper 

Prof. Edwin Brown Allen Mr, Robert McDowell 

Mrs. Louis E. Asher Mr. W. H. Noble, Jr. 

Prof. Thomas Allan Brady Prof. Jacob H. Quiring 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler Mr. Rowland Rathbun 

Dr. James FE. Dean Prof. J. W. Swain 

Mr. Waldo H. Dubberatein Mr. Zachary Taylor 

Mr. Hugh W. Ghormley Mrs. Stephen van R. Trowbridge 
Miss Louise W. Hackney Mr. Blair Werness 

Mr. Richard T. Hallock Rev. Lazarus Yaure 

Rev. David 8. Herrick Mr. N. Zackai 
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Lixcuistic Socrery oF INpLA 


A new Oriental periodical, Indian Linguistics, 1s being published by 
the Linguistic Society of India, under the editorship of Profeasor A. C, 
Woolner, Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, and Professor Gauri Shankar. The 
journal is to appear at various times during the year. The first issue 
contains a message from Sir George Grierson, a statement concerning the 
Linguistic Society of India and the journal, articles by Professor I, J. 8. 
Taraporewala, “ A New View-point for Vernacular Grammars”; Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, “Recursives in New Indo-Aryan”; and Mr. 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, “The Dravidian Base ‘U1l’"; communications 
from Professora Sten Konow, A. V. Williams Jackson, Louis H. Gray, and 
Dhirendra Varma; an account of the proceedings of the biennial meeting 
of the Linguistic Society of India at Patna, 1930; and a statement con- 
cerning the Grierson Commemoration Volume, This journal has unusual 
opportunities for presenting material concerning Indian linguistics, and 
the character of the articles in the first issue is an excellent promise of 
future publications. The annual subscription price is Rs. 12. All com- 
munications should be addressed to “'The Honorary Secretary, Linguistic 
Society of India, Government College, Lahore, India”. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS oF PREHISTORIC AND Paoronistoric Sciences 


The British Organizing Committees desire to bring to the notice of 
archaeologists the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences, which will he held in London from August lat-ith, 1032. 
The Congress will be divided into sections, the third of which deals with 
the Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient World. Histori- 
eal civilizations will be dealt with only in so far as the material is 
auxiliary to prehistoric and protohistoric studies or is treated according to 
their methods. The British Organizing Committee cordially invite the 
“ooperation of archaeologists engaged in research in Egypt and the Near 
East, more especially those interested in the relations of the Near East 
with the ancient Mediterranean world and the area of the Caucasus and 
South Russia. Agenda and invitations will gladly be sent on application 
to the Secretary of the British Organizing Committee, Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House, London, W. 1. 





FONDATION DE GoErvE 


Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de changements depuis le mois de 
novembre 1930 et se compose donc de M.M. C. Snouck Hurgronje (pré- 
sident), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van 
Vollenhoven (secrétaire-trésorier). Conformément aux statute, M. de Boer, 
4 cause de son départ d'Amaterdam, a donné sa démission comme membre 
du burean. 

Le bureau espére pouvoir faire paraitre sous peu, comme no. 9 des 
éditions de la fondation: Das Aonstantinopler Fragment dea Kitab 
ihtildf al-fugahd des af-Tabert, herausgegeben ete, von Prof. Dr. Joseph 

Le bureau examine encore avec M. M. D. van der Meulen et H. von 
Wissmann un projet de publication des résultats de leur voyage récent A 
travers Hadramaut. 

Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre d’ex- 
emplaires, qui sont mia en vente au profit de la fondation, chez léditeur 
E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1, Reproduction photographique du manu- 
serit de Leyde de la Homdsah de al-Bubturi (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitds al- 
Pékhir de al-Mufaddal, éd, C. A. Storey (1915), f,6: 3, Streitechrift des 
Gardli gegen die Bitinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4.50; 4, Bar 
Hebracus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4. o0; 5, De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Femen, par C. van Arendonk 
(1919), 1.6; 6, Die Richtungen der Islamiachen Koranauslegung, par I, 
Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; 7, Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 
Obersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliuterungen versehen, par 8. 
van den Bergh (1924), f. 7.50; 8. Les “ Livres des Chevauz”, par G. Levi 
Della Vida (1928), #1. 5. 
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HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute announces it has secured all rights in 
Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, together with the 
remaining copies of the revised edition of this work, and offers it for sale 
at $5.00. It may be ordered from the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 17 
Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


A fund is being formed to commemorate the late Sir Arthur Cowley'’s 
lifelong devotion to the cause of good learning and his thirty-five years’ 
service in the Bodleian Library. It will be employed for the furtherance in 
Oxford of the Hebrew and kindred studies in which he was specially 
interested; and it ia hoped that the sum raised may be sufficient to pro- 
vide a permanent endowment which shall bear his name. 

Friends who wish to subscribe are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary to the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford, or with Mr. G. R. 
Driver, Magdalen College. Contributions may also be sent direct to 
Barclays Bank, High Street, Oxford, for the Cowley Memorial Fund. 


F. Homes Dopoen, Vice-Chancellor. 
Georsk Gornon, President of Magdalen College. 
G. A. Coore, Regiue Professor of Hebrew. 


CONFERENCE ON Fak EASTERN STUDIES 


A Summer Seminar on Far Eastern Studies will be held at Harvard 
University, July 6th to August Tth, 1932, under the joint auspices of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, the Committees of the American Council of 
Learned Societies for the Promotion of Chinese and Japanese Studies, and 
the Society for the Promotion of Japanese Studies. The staff of instruction 
will be Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library of Congress; Lucius 0. Porter, 
of Yenching University; and Langdon Warner, of the Fogg Museum. 
Further detaila can be obtained from the secretary, Mortimer Graves, 
007 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
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MAX LEOPOLD MARGOLIS 
Ocronen 15, 1866-Argm 2, 1932 


THe Eprrors record their profound sorrow upon the passing 
of their colleague Professor Margolis. He had been a member of 
the editorial Board since 1925, and its senior Editor since 1926, 
serving to the time of his death. | 

The whole learned world recognizes Dr. Margolis’s primacy in 
his chosen fields, in Semitic philology, in Biblical translation and 
commentary, and in that delicate and difficult field of text-criticism 
of the Hebrew Scriptures to which he devoted his last years with 
single-eyed fidelity and for which he literally gave his life. But 
we would testify to his relations with this Board. He brought 
to us the inestimable quality of authority, on which his colleagues 
could always depend with assurance. Never speaking from the 
house-tops nor asserting a superficial knowledge, in matters of 
scholarship he spoke without prejudice or assumption. Naturally 
cautious and conservative, with continuous application to the most 
rigorous disciplines of philology, he gave judgments that were ripe 
and sure, always expressive of scholarly principle. In such quali- 
ties his colleagues placed their trust with peculiar confidence. 

Tt remains for others to speak at length on Dr. Margolis’s labors 
in the several fields which he graced. To us the scholar was still 
more the man; the elements of his scholarship were expressions of 
his character. In that were exhibited the same simplicity, direct- 
ness, integrity, and humaneness. The world honors in him the 
scholar ; we have been privileged to know the man, and we can vouch 
that he was authentic in his life and character, as he was in his 
words and works. 

W. Norman Brown 

JoHn K. SHRYOCK 

JAMES A, MONTGOMERY 
Editors 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF MAX LEOPOLD MARGOLIS 


THE WORLD of Semitic studies, as well as that of Biblical inter- 
pretation, has suffered a great loss in the passing of Max Leopold 
Margolis. Born at Meretz, in the government of Wilna, on October 
15, 1866, the son of Isaac Margolis, himself a scholar, he received 
his first training at the elementary school of his native village, and 
his introduction into Hebrew and Talmudic studies from his 
father. At the age of ten, he was sent to the Leibnitz Gymnasium 
of Berlin—one of the best of its kind at that time—where he got 
his secular, and especially his philological training, and where he 
became a finished Greek and Latin scholar, this knowledge stand- 
ing him in good stead in the work that he was destined to do in 
later years. He remained in Berlin for seven years, graduating 
from the Gymnasium in 1885. His father had been called to 
New York as Rabbi, but died in the year 1887. In 1889 Max 
Margolis himself came to New York and pursued further studies 
at Columbia College—as the whole institution was then called— 
securing his A.M. degree in 1890 and the Ph. D. degree in 1891, 
with Semitic languages at his subject of major interest. This was 
the first doctorate to be granted in the Oriental Department. His 
thesis for the doctorate was entitled Commentarius Isaacidis Qua- 
fenus ad Tertum Talmudis Investigandum Adhiberi Possit, Trac- 
fatu “Erubhin Ostenditur, a sort of introduction to a critical edition 
of the Talmud, which showed both his ability as a critic and his 
acumen in separating the true from the false. He then became 
University Fellow in Semitic Languages at Columbia and at once 
evinced that power for luminous, clear, and forceful teaching which 
was always to distinguish his work in the various positions he was 
to hold. That same year (1892) he published a small treatise 
entitled The Columbia College Ms. of Meghilla (Babylonian Tal- 
mud). On the completion of this year of teaching at Columbia he 
became Lecturer on Jewish Literature at the Glenmore School for 
Culture Sciences, at Keene, N. Y., but in the same year (1892) 
he was called as Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
Exegesis to the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. In addition 
to his teaching, he now continued his scientifie work—this time 
under the auspices of Hebrew Union College. He called his first 
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book An Elementary Textbook of Hebrew Accidence which, as he 
says in his preface, was “the product of more than a year's hard 
labor”, and which was inscribed “ To the Venerable President of 
Hebrew Union College, The Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise”. The pri- 
mary object of his work was to meet the needs of the classroom, but 
in reality it was more than this, as it gave in compact and 
thoroughly scientific manner a précis of Hebrew grammar. Pro- 
fessor Margolis was Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures at this institution in 1897-98, and was then called to 
the University of California, Berkeley, where he acted as Asso- 
ciate Professor from 1898 to 1905, practically founding the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages there, and teaching Arabic as well as 
Hebrew. At the same time, he was also Superintendent of the 
newly created Free Schools of San Francisco—all this time being 
a most devoted son to his widowed mother and a help and support 
to the other members of his family. 

During the period of his activity at Berkeley, he published a num- 
ber of valuable works, notably a 142 page discussion of The Theo- 
logical Aspect of Reformed Judaism, which was printed in 1904 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

He then returned to Hebrew Union College, where he acted as 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis from 1905 to 1907, but in conse- 
quence of his Zionist opinions, which were at variance with those 
of the College authorities, he left Cincinnati and spent a year in 
the libraries of Europe (1907-1908). May we take the liberty of 
adding that while in California, he had im 1906 taken to wife 
Evelyn Kate Aronson, of San Francisco, who has ever been a true 
helpmeet and an aid in all his work and aspirations. 

In this same year (1907), he was invited to come to Philadelphia 
as Editor-in-Chief and Secretary to the Board of the Bible Transla- 
tion that was in preparation by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. He continued these labors up to the time of the publica- 
tion of this translation in 1917. While engaged in this work, he 
was invited to become a member of the newly founded Dropsie 
College, a school of Jewish learning and science in all its branches. 
He began his duties there in 1909 and became Secretary of the 
Faculty and Professor of Biblical Philology, also teaching Semitic 
epigraphy and Biblical exegesis. 

His teaching was destined to have even a wider scope. In 1924 
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he became Annual Professor at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, and that same year was a Professor in the 
Jewish University there, where he lectured in Hebrew on his 
favorite topics, for he spoke Hebrew as fluently as he did English. 
His year in Jerusalem was most fruitful despite its sorrowful 
ending in the death of his son; he and Mrs. Margolis bearing their 
grief as befits truly religious people. | 

During all these years of teaching, Margolis was most active 
with his pen. He wrote for the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, and the Zeitschrift fur Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. In addition, he published an article on “The 
Character of the Anonymous Greek Version of Habakkuk, Chap- 
ter 3”, in the memorial volume to William Rainey Harper pub- 
lished by his friends and admirers under the title, Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies (Chicago, 1908) ; an article in the volume pub- 
lished in honor of the seventieth birthday of Dr. K. Kohler, in 
1913; another in the one gotten out in memory of Abraham Har- 
kavy, and one in memory of Israel Abrahams. Besides these, he 
brought out A Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud; Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossaries, a work which so 
far as the syntax goes—as he himself says—had no predecessor. 
This work had been suggested to him in 1894 by the late Professor 
Herrmann L. Strack, and was published by the latter in Munich 
in 1910 as a part of the series entitled Clavis Linguarum Semiti- 
carum ; he had allowed his Septuagint studies to rest for a while in 
order to do this important piece of work. In the meantime, he had 
gotten out, as the first of a series of commentaries upon the books 
of the Bible, published by the American Jewish Publication Society 
(Philadelphia, 1908) a translation of, and a commentary on, the 
Book of Micah which, although intended primarily “for the 
teacher, the inquiring pupil, and the general reader”, was filled 
with the exactitude of knowledge of his subject which so charac- 
terized all of Prof. Margolis’ writings. In 1922 he published The 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Making, an account of the composition 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from the pre-Mosaic period down to 
that of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah, the Prince. This was 
also published for the intelligent reader by the Jewish Publica- 
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tion Society of America. Many criticisms of books and articles 
published by others are to be found in the volumes of the Jewish 

One of his latest works was his History of the Jewish People, 
done in collaboration with Professor Alexander Marx of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York. It is an attempt to tell in 
some 737 pages the whole history of the Jewish people (Philadel- 
phia, Jewish Publication Society, 1927), and is very reliable de- 
spite the fact that some movements have been omitted which other 
scholars would think deserved mention. 

He returned continually, however, to the subject to which he 
desired to devote his last years—the Septuagint and its relation 
to the original text of the Scriptures. Alas, he was not to carry 
this work through to completion, and all that we have is the first 
fasciculus of The Book of Joshua, in Greek, published in 1931. 

In 1890 he had joined the American Oriental Society and from 
1922 until his death he had functioned as the editor of the Semitic 
part of the Jovrnat published by that Society. In 1901 he became 
a member of the American Jewish Historical Society and in 1913 
of the Society for Biblical Literature and Exegesis, whose Journal 
he edited for some years. He was also a member of the American 
Philological Association and of the American Philosophical Society. 

And so the tale is told in brief; but it is not ended. The real 
scientific work of Margolis will continue to bear fruit, and the 
many students who passed through his hands will prolong his 
methods for the good of the science to which he devoted his life : 
“Truly the that man doeth lives after him”. 
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Excavations at Fara’ (ancient Shuruppak)? were directed by 
Dr. Erich F. Schmidt for the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
in co-operation with the American School in Baghdad during 
March and April, 1931. In the course of the campaign, 87 tablets* 
and fragments were uncovered. Of these, 84 are archaic;* one is 
early Sargonid;* the remaining two belong to the Ur-III period.* 
The archaic tablets" are of unbaked clay,’ brown in color,’ and 
vary in size from 2.5 x 2.5 x 1.8 cm. (the smallest) to 7 x 7x 2.4cm. 
(the largest). They were found at a depth varying from 0.20 to 
1.30 m. below the surface of the mound.“ F-974 (the early 
Sargonid tablet) is reddish brown in color and may have been 
slightly baked; it was dug up in one of the smaller brick-lined 
cists scattered over the Fara mound," at a depth of 140m. The 
two Ur-III tablets (F-973 and the fragment F-750) are also reddish 
brown, and may have been slightly baked. They were excavated 
at a depth of 5.15 m. and 4.25 m. in one of the larger cists.” 

All the archaic tablets but one™ are biconvex. The degree of 
convexity varies. The reverse of some is almost flat. Others show 
no such variation; both sides are equally convex. The larger tend 
to flatten out toward the edges, which thus become too narrow for 
writing. The smaller have comparatively wide edges, which the 
scribe uses when pressed for space. F-974 has a flat obverse, the 
reverse is highly convex.* F-750 and F-973 are very slightly 
biconvex. All the archaic tablets** but one’* are square with 
rounded corners. The smaller tablets, therefore, present a circular 
appearance. F-974 is rectangular, longer than wide, so also F-973.1* 

Fourteen of the archaic tablets are bilateral.2* All but eleven of 
the archaic tablets divide the written sides in two columns; eight 
divide them in three columns;?” three tablets have no column 
divisions.*° The Sargonid and the two Ur-IIT tablets are bilateral, 
and have no column divisions, 

The columns are subdivided into spaces by means of horizontal 
lines. The name of the object recorded, the name of the recipient, 
his occupation (when stated), each usually fills a single space. 
The scribe began at the top of the left-hand column: upon reach- 
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ing the bottom of the last column of the obverse, if he still had 
material to record, he turned the tablet from the bottom (the lower 
edge of the obverse = the upper edge of the reverse) and continued 
his writing on the right column of the reverse. The first column 
of the obverse is always the left, the first column of the reverse 1s 
always the right. Occasionally, the scribe used the lower edge to 
complete his space. If, upon coming to the end of the obverse, he 
judged that he would need only a little space on the reverse, he drew 
as much of the vertical lines as was necessary for that space.” 
On three tablets,** he ran a horizontal line across the middle of the 
upper and lower edges. On one of these (F-601) this line may 
have been drawn for the purpose of clearly separating the obverse 
from the reverse. The line on the remaining two (F-511, 698) is 
merely ornamental; the reverse is blank. 

All but one tablet, are “Wirtschaftstexte”. The following sub- 
stances are recorded: Se (barley),** Se-kud-kaS,”* Se-kud-NILGA,™ 
Ze-NLGA,” Se-AS.BA.AN,™ ziz-NLGA,” *ziz-ga,™ ai-NI.GA,™ 
zi-Se (barley-flour),** zi-Se-NI-GA,* ai-ziz,™ gi-ziz-NILGA,™ nig- 
ar-ra,® nig-dr-ra-KAS+-A,” nig-ir-ra-NI.GA,™ Goce ="GU,* 
kaS,? KAS-+- A," kaS-nig-dr-ra,"* kad-Se-kin-kud," kas-AS.BA.AN,™ 
sig-iz (goat-wool),** kuS-babbar (white fleece),” ki-gin (silver 
ehekel ) .*” 

The following is a list of all the trees mentioned: “TE, 
c®RIN-LA,” e®RIN+U,% 8GIR,,* “§X (— DP II, 475, sp. 1; 
ef. Or. 16, p. 79),** nir-du-na (written with the GI5-determinative 
in the Urukagina text, VAT’. 4724— Or, 9-14, p. 199)."* 

Animals mentioned are: ma (male kid),“* udu (sheep), 
ha (fish)," SUS.NU.SI-sag (name of fish)" KUR.NU-sag (name 
of fish),"* muSen (bird). 

The following are the proper names mentioned in the texts: 
ab,” den-ki* den-Iil,"* ¢en-lfl--mah,“ ¢SU.KUR.RU-da-la.™ 
4SU.KUR.RU-dugud™," ¢SU.KUR.RU-har-tu,™ doj-bil,** duge- 
ga-ni,“* dumu-ur,” dup-pad," é-babbar,”! édig-ga-gim (written 
é-ga-gim-dig)," €girs," é-mah,"4 émnab-bil, ézi,™ é-zi-da,"" 
é-zi-mu,™ 8a-gar (written gar-84)," ki-ni-giy," kin-nir,* li-umma™ 
(written 1i-GI5.K1.UH),™ lu-ma,™* li-na-nam," lu-ud-gid,” 
Wi-ud-gid-8i* Ii-unu'7 1i-URU+A¥," li-uru-tug-sag-gub,™ 
lugal,®° lugal-bad-da (written lugal-da-bad),** lugal-gar-ni,” lugal- 
dug-ga-? (last sign broken),” nig-gub-gub,™ nig-ud-pa-,*" nin- 
id-na,®* nin-ig-gal,™ nin-lu-DI (written nin-DI-li4) ,** nin-me-gil,™ 
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nin-nam-mu-Sub-bi,” nin-sag-tug,” nin-sag-tug-?-? (last two 
syllables illegible),*”' nin-ur-sag (written nin-sag-ur),*** nin-zag- 
gi-ta’* (written zag-nin-gi-ta), pa-lu-ti)“ pa-pa-zi, sig-ag- 
bilug,’ sal-ur,’ gubur,°* ur-bad-ku,?™ ur-4en-lil,2!" ur-“1M,"™ 
ur-“nin-muk,"* ur-4nin-unu,’™ ur-4SU.KUR.RU,“™ ur-nammu,!"* 
ur-sag-gir (written gir-ur-sag),2"* ur-Subur,"* OR-kas-dig (per- 
haps an occupational title),“" uru-nu-Si,™* za-pad,"” zag- 
4SU.KUR.RU-ta.12° 

The following occupational titles appear in the texts: bappir 
(brewer),’** dub-sar (seribe),** dam-qar (merchant),’™" B-de,!™ 
GI,.ZA (usually followed by CR.NI),2* GOu-du, (cf. QA-5u-dus, 
passim in the inventory texts),"* il (porter),%*" keida(da),’™* 
la-SI,"*" magkim,™” NILGAB.GAB2™ nu-banda*? PA” PA- 
usan,!™ sag-tab,1* sag-tu,!** sahar,!7 sib,** sukkal,™ 7A-erin,2"° 

The only verbal form occurring in the texts is an-na-sum.2" 


TRANSLATION AND TRANSLITERATION OF SPECIMEN-TEXTS 
F-13 (cf. note 1423) 


Col. I,sp.1. 1 mas ? lamb(s) 
2. ab (to) Ab. 
3. 1 4en-lil 1 (to) “Enlil 
4. GI,.ZA ? (cf. note 125) 
Col, I,sp.1. UR.NI ? (cf. note 125) 
F-483 
Col, I,sp.1. ?' nig-ar-ra (?) (of) fine flour 
2. ? kagis (?) 
3. ur-“nin-unu Ur 4Ninunu, 
Col. II,sp.1. bappir the brewer, 
2 &HAR-ta 1 (?) 


3. nin-sag-tug-?"* Ninsagtug... 


F602 
Col. I,ep.1. 2 ki-gin ® shekels of silver 
2. &zi (to) Ezi, 
3. 2 dup-pad 2 (shekels to) Duppad. 
Col. II,ap.1. 2 ur-Subur 2 (shekels to) Urshubur. 
2. 1 li-na-nam 1 (shekel to) Lunanam. 


3. 1 pa-pa-zi 1 (shekel to) Papazi. 


Col. ITI, sp. 1. 
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1 Subur 
® 1 ur-“nin-muk 
3. dup-sar 
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1 (shekel to) Shubur. 

1 (shekel to) Ur “Ninmuk 

the scribe, 


F-974 (Early-Sargonid, ef. note 5) 


8447 Eo-cur 148 

igi-da-lal-mi '** 

4gur 72 sila LUL-NITA 

1“ 72 “ é&a-ba-ni 

1“ 54 “ dumu-sir-la- 
lum 156 

ha-ba-tum *"* 

qar-ni-ni 

ba-a-ba- 

ha-li-a 

ma-nu-a 


8 gur barley 
(to) Igidalalni 
4 gur?2qga (to) the musician (male) 


1 “73 * Eabani 

1 “54* “ Dumusirlalum 
1 aaa * Habatum 

2; *« Qarnini 

16: * “ Baba 

5 * * Halia 

10: = « Manua 
Total . 


F-973 (Ur-ITI, ef. note 6) 


Obverse 


. 89 KAL S4-bi-ta 


. 8gud-KU-kin }iku 20 5AR 
. 8U.QAR ur-gis-pa 

. a-84 ur-"8SU.KUR.RU-da*™ 
. 8 gud-KU-kin 4 iku 

. 30 KAL-KU-ma-al 8 SAR 


SCU.QAR........kal?™ 


. 1 gud-gié-tr-KU "4 iku 

. 30 KAL-KU-mi-al 9 SAR 

. SU.QAR TAR.U.DA 

. a-GA ( ?)-gi8** 

. 6 gud-KU-kin } iku 30 SAR 
. S0.QAR HU-( ?)"™* 


+e a0 & # 


(?) 


_ 1 gud-gi-tr-KU 4 ika 
. S0.QAR ur-¢SU.KUR.RU-da ™ 


$9 men, of whom (87 accounted 
for) 1hs 
3 hired ? oxen,’™ 70 sar 
the property (?)'* of Urgishpa 
the field of Ur¢Shuruppak. 
3 hired ? oxen, 50 sar 
30 hired ? men,?** 8 sar 
the field watered by well) of 
Lu...sar 
1 hired ? plow-ox, 4 thu 
30 hired? men, 9 sar 
the field of 
6 hired ? oxen, 80 sar 


ee ee ee i ee 


ohn ft ee ee RR Re ee et Pe ee 


the field 
1 hired ? ethehaes 4iku 


ee ee 


ee ee 
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Lower Edge 
a-6a da-i8-(?)-ra the field of ......02s045: ; 
Reverse 
1, 1 gud-KU-kin } iku 1 hired ? ox, 50 sar 
2. (?)-bal-(?) a eae eee ence eee 
3. 8 apin-itu ?-gud 1 itu? é....?7** 8 plow-oxen hired mantel 
month, ( ?) 
4. 2 ba-ar-gar- 7? ** 2, Bargar....? 
5. 2 itu-?-?-7 48 BAO Ss state ak 
G. gis-? 1 2, Gish.....? 
T. 3 tu-ra 3, Tura 
8. sfir-ra-ab-DU 84 ?-ra™* 2 (men) stationed ....?in....ra™ 
9. 1 sir-ra-ab-DU Sa ?-? 1(man) “ EP) 
10. 1 sfr-ra-ab-DU zikum-? *** 1 ay 1. Sal GD 
11, 1 ki-pa-te-si 1(man) “ atthe patesi’s 
dwelling 
12. 1 en-nu-za-?-ti *** 1 * (with) Ennuza 
ey 7 | 
13. 2 Si en-?-ma a8 “in the ( p)i08, 
14. 1 DA.US.KI-[ta] *** KU 2 Se at each...,2 men 
15. 1 gur,-ta KU 2 : an ‘* at each granary, 
2 men 
16. 15 sag-“ki-sur-ra-?)"* 15 men “ at the source of 
the canal Kisurra 
17. 


19. 


Sunigin 27 KALzi-ga Total: 27 (men) sent away (for service) 


. flal-n]i* 2 KAL 


IGLGAR-ag ud-25-kam 


Upper Edge 
tu(Su-numunmu“SU-"EN.ZU of the month Shunumun; year in 
which Gimil-Sin became king. 


lugal] 


NorTes 


Remaining (still unemployed) 2 men 
Account made out on the 25th day 


‘Fara is a large, low mound between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
ca. 140 miles southeast of Bagdad. North of it (ca. 35 miles) is Nippur; 
northeast (ca. 15 miles) is Bismaya (ancient Adab) : directly east (ca. 20 
miles) Jocha (ancient Umma); to the south (ca. 35 miles) lies Warka 


(ancient Erech ). 


Kisurra). 


Delitzsch (MDOG 15, p. 14, n. 1). 


Northwest of Fara (ca. 10 milea) is Abu Hatab (ancient 
The identification Abu Hatab = Kisurra was first made by 
Tt was based on the brick inseription 
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found at Abu Hatab (text and translation, MDOG 15, pp. 13-14, trana- 
literation and translation, SAK pp. 152-3 and RISA pp. 150-1) which 
names Itur Shamash, the son of Idinilu as the patesi of Kisurra. Recently 
Unger has argued against this identification (cf. articles on Abu Hatab 
and Kisurra in RV and RAs). Andrae’s statement (FAH p. 4): “ Durch 
datierte Geschiftsurkunden aut Keilschrifttafeln der Hammurabizeit ist 
der Name Kisurra fir Abu Hatab gesichert”, settles the matter. Ci. also 
the Kisurra Canal mentioned in the Ur-Ill tablet exeavated in this year’s 
campaign (F-973) and n. 168). For the exact position of Fara in relation 
to the numerous “ tells” within its immediate neighborhood, cf, Andrae’s 
map (DOG 16, opp. p. 30 and FAH opp. p. 5). 

Fara was first visited by Loftus in 1850. The natives informed him that 
Phara (sic!) was a mound much visited by antique hunters; from it 
“signet cylinders ... bronzes, figures carved in stone, flow like water” 
(ROS p. 104). Cf. also the first map on which Fara is located (ibid. opp. 
p. 436). Members of the Wolfe expedition visited Fara in 1884. Hilprecht 
made test excavations at Fara and Abu Hatab in 1900. Among the objects 
uncovered he lists: copper goatheads; a copper, pre-Sargonid sword; a 
lamp in the shape of a bird; a very archaic seal cylinder; a number of 
pre-Sargonid tablets (Barton, SBD 3, is probably one of these), and 60 
incised plates of mother of pearl (cf. EAB pp. 538-40). 

In response to Hilprecht’s enthusiastic recommendation (ibid. p. 539, cf. 
FAH p. 1) excavations were begun at Fara, June 21, 1902, by the Deutache 
Orient-Gesellschaft, under the direction of Delitzsch {who, however, soon 
left Fara) and Koldewey. In August, Koldewey was replaced by Andrae. 
The latter remained in charge until January 1903, when Koldewey returned 
to direct the work. He remained in charge until the close of the campaign 
(March 2, 1903). The Fara excavations lasted 8 months. At Abu Hatab, 
excavations were begun by Andrae, December 27, 1902, and were brought 
to an end by Koldewey after 33 days of © digging” because Abu Hatab 
seemed “nicht Bedeutendes an Altertiimern liefern zu wollen™ (MDOG 16, 
p. 12). Reports of the Farn-Abu Hatab excavations were prepared by 
Koldewey (4D0G 15, p. 21 ff.; ibid. 16, p. 15 4.; ibid. 17, pp. 1-2). 
Andrae gives a detailed description of the “tells” in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Fara (MDOG 16, pp. 1-30, and map opp. p. 30), also a résumé 
of the Fara-Abu Hatab “finds” (ibid. 17, pp. 435). In Heinrich's 
minutely detailed, beautifully printed study of the Fara material in the 
Berlin and Istanbul museums, Andrae contributes the preface and the 
introduction (FAH pp. 1-7). Banks, while digging in the nearby Bismaya, 
visited Fara (1903). He adds some interesting Arab tales concerning the 
Fara excavations, then but recently closed (BF pp. 205-6). 

* Written du-ru-pak in the first, and u-ru-up-pak in the last, column of 
Syllabary 82-58-16 (CT XI, pl. 49, L 33); #u-ru-up-pak, also, in the last 
column of the fragment Rm. 905 (CT XI, pl. 50; the firat column is not 
rved). The bilingual text (CT XVI, pl. 36, 1. 7) writes du-ru-up-pd-ak 
(= Shurubbagt). In the geographic list (KAV 183, 1.25) the writing is 
ju-ri-[ip]-pak (due to a break in the text, the third syllable is doubtful). 
In the Gilgamesh epic, the name is written: ju-ri-ip-pak (EG pl. 44, 1.11); 
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a variant reads: #u-i-ri-pak (ibid. n. 14 and 15). Ut-napishtim, however, 
is addressed as the du-ru-up-pa-ku-a (ibid. 1.23); a variant reads éu-ri-ip- 
pa-ku-G (ibid. 1.27). For the probability that the name is of Elamitic 
origin, cf. Langdon (CAH p. 3177) and Speiser (MO p. 38 ff.). 

Ideographically, Shuruppak is written: SU.KUR.RU™. The ideogram 
is always written in the form of a ligature in the archaic Fara texts; cf, 
LAK 294. For the form of the ideogram in the Urukagina period, ef. the 
Bismaya texts (JA text 55, fragments 4 and 5; also tablet 66, ob. col. IT 
and ra. col. IV). Cf. alao the Umma text, LC 19, ra. col. IV (Nikolski 
classes it as a Sargonid text; more probably it is of the Urukagina 
period). For the Sargonid period, cf. the fragmentary text, DPM XIV, 65 
(@ Susa tablet}. For the form of the ideogram in the Ur-III period, ef. 
the Haladda “Tonnagel (“rilbenformiger Cylinder”, Koldewey, MDOG 
lé, p. 13) found in the western part of the “tell” (text and translation, 
loc. cit.; photograph, PAH p. 4; transliteration and translation, SAA 
pp- 150-1 and RISA pp. 10-11). Cf. also all the Ur-LII texts listed in note 
6. For the period of the [sin Dynasty, cf. HGT 157, col. I, 1.6; ef. also 
the dynastic liste in OFCT II. 

The identification Fara = Shuruppak was first established by Delitzsch 
(MDOG 16, p. 14, and “ Nachtrige” opp. p. 15). It was based on the 
Haladda “Tonnagel” (cf. above) found at Fara, which statea that 
Haladda, son of Dada, the patesi of Shuruppak (written SU.KUR.RUk) 
repaired the ADUS of the “Great Gate” of the god Shuruppak (written 
4SU.KUR.RU-da.). The text belongs to the Ur-II period; there is no 
mistaking its paleography. (Thureau-Dangin’s query, “ Vielleicht jinger 
als die Dynastie (III) von Urt”, SAK p. 151, n. 4, ia no longer justified.) 
No other historical inscriptions of earlier or later date have as yet been 
found at Fara; the Haladda text still remains the main basis for the 
identification, However, so many of the proper names mentioned in the 
Fara tablets (cf. note 3) contain 4SU.KUR.RU (=Shuruppak) as the 
basic element, that the Fara = Shuruppak identification is beyond question, 

The doubt expressed by Andrae (FAH pp. 4-5 and n. 1 on p. 5) is based 
on the supposition that Fara waa not the original provenance of the 
Haladda “Tonnagel” (cf. Delitzach, MDOG 16, p. 14, n. 1: “Ist dieses 
Sehriftdenkmal nicht nach Fara verechleppt worden”; and Andrae, FAH 
po: ™ So miissen wir wohl an eine Verachleppung denken ™). This sup- 
position its, in turn, based solely on the fact that the Haladda text is of 
the Ur-III period, while all other inscriptional material uncovered at Fara 
belongs to a much earlier date (ef, note 4). Now, however, that two 
additional Ur-ITl tablets have been excavated during this year’s cam- 
paign (in addition to several figurines, seal impressions, and pot forms 
typical of the Ur-ITI civilization) there is no longer any chluse rad doubt- 
ing that Fara was the original provenance of the Haladda “ Tonnagel ”. 
Furthermore, inscriptional material of the Gudea and Ur-IIl periods, may 
have been excavated at Fara before this year's campaign. 972 tablets 
and fragments, listed as coming from Fara and Abu Hatab, are now to 
be found in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul (the museum's share the 
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1902-3 campaign). Among these are a number of Ur-III, Isin, and Ham- 
murabi dynasties (C-21, 22, 23, 62, 63, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 105, 110, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 3398, 342, 345, 346, 347, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 373, 374, 375, 377, 378, 650, 651, 652, 653, G54, 655, 656, 657, 
658, 659, 660). The tablets of the Isin and Hammurabi dynasties were 
undoubtedly excavated at Abu Hatab; there is no trace of a post Ur-III 
settlement at Fara. Those of the Ur-III dynasty, however, may have been 
dug up at Fara as well as at Abu Hatab. The museum catalogue makes 
no distinction; it lists all the tablets as coming from Fara and Abu 
Hatab, The museum authorities, when questioned, knew of no record from 
which the exact find-apot might be obtained. Note also the following 
statement (Deimel, Or. 34, p. 143): “Dann befinden sich unter den 
Tafeln des Berliner Museum's die aus Fara stammen sollen, auch eine 
Reihe jiingeren Datums die mir nach der Schrift ungefihr der Periode 
Gudea's zu gehdren scheinen”. For architectual remains which point to a 
late Fara habitation, cf. the house in ITT a-c (FAH pp. 12-13). 

The Aratta-Shuruppak problem still remains difficult. The basic facts 
are as follows: (a) The ideograms SU.KUR.RU™ and LAM.RUR.RUE! as 
written in the early texts (archaic, Urukagina, Sargonid, Ur-II1) resemble 
each other so closely (cf. LAX 294 with 190; JA 55 and 66 with 111 and 
187; the writing of SU.KUR-RU# in the Sargonid, Ur-III periods listed 
above with LAM.KUR.RU« in MA 27993-28000) that a later copyist may 
have easily confused the two; for an actual ease of such confusion by a 
seribe of the Ur-III period, cf. the two Umma texts published by Ketser, 
STD 286 and 287. (b) Syllabary 82-8-16 (CT XI, pl. 49, 1.33) equates 
SU.KUR.RUM with Shuruppak. For the ideogram LAM.KUR.RU® the 
same syllabary (1.34) gives the value a-ret-ta, The Km. fragment 005 
(CT XI, pl. 50) adds the semitic values: kobtum, “glorious”, and 
tanadatum, “glory; ef. also [A 111 and 157, where LAM.KUR.RU is a 
descriptive term in connection with silver and copper). The seribe of 
Syllabary &2-8-16, therefore, treata Shuruppak and Aratta as two different 
cities, (c) The geographic list (RAV 183) gives the value Su-ri-[ip]-pak 
for the ideogram LAM+EUR.RUH It does not list SURUR.RUM, It 
lists, however, a LAM+HI-RU which it reads [A]rattu and which it 
further qualifies as ™*tsu-u-hi. Unless scribal error is assumed, this 
Ashur copyist makes no distinction between SU.KUR.RUE! and 
LAM+KUR.RU«®, (d) The same is true for the bilingual text (CT ZVI, 
pl. 36, 11.6-7) which translates the ideogram LAM+EUR.RU™ as fu-rw- 
up-pi-ck (= Shurubbag?) (e¢) In the Lugalbanda cyele of legends (Lang- 
don, OECT I, pl. 5, col. I, 11. 13, 17; pl. 8, col. TM, 1. 23; pl. 9, col. IV, 
11. 38-0; cf. also the duplicate, Poebel, HGT §, ob. 1.3; 9, ob. 1.47) the 
writing is always: LAM.KUR.RUK (not LAM+KUR.RUM). The con- 
text is not certain in any of these texts; there is no clue to the reading of 
the ideogram. Langdon reads it Shuruppak; Albright (JAO8 45, p. 207) 
reads it Aratta. (f) In the KeS liturgies (O#CT I, pl. 42, UL. 15-14; ef. 
also the duplicate, SLP pl. LAXXV, ob. 1.20) the ideogram is written 
LAM.EKUR.RU (without the KI, however). In the duplicates (Poebel, 
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HGT pl. VII, 12, rs. (ef. Chiera, SET p. 24, 11.3-4; Legrain, HT pl. 10, 
8, ob. 11.3, 9) the writing is LAM.KEUR.RUE; 60 also, SRP 16, 1.1: 
(LAM].KUR.RUM, In none of these texts is the context sufficiently clear 
to determine the reading. Langdon reads Shuruppak; Legrain (HT p. 45) 
reads Aratta. (g) In the Gudea Cylinder A (col, XXVII, 1. 2) and 
tablet CAM 19767 (in the Museum of the University of Pa.; translitera- 
tion and translation by Zimmern, #A, 39, p. 245 ff.) the ideopram 
LAM.KUR.RU follows immediately upon the mentioning of the city 
Keé, Here, again, the meaning is uncertain. Reading the ideogram as 
aratta with the Semitic equivalent kabtwm (cf. fragment Rm. 905 above) 
would give the most suitable translation (“glorious Kes"). (A) Finally, 
the writing “SU.KUR.RU-da as the name of the god of Shuruppak 
(Haladda “Tonnagel”, cf. above; also the proper name ur-45U.RUR.- 
RU-da in the Ur-III tablet excavated this year) is best explained by 
assuming the reading Aratta or Aradda, the DA being its phonetic com- 
plement (cf. Deimel, LAK p. 1, note 1). 

Basing himself on b) d) g) h), Hommel (2GA p. 353) concludes: “ Ea 
scheint fibrigens mehrere LAM.KUR.RU gegeben zu haben” and “ Ur- 
epriinglich waren die beide (Shuruppak and Aratta) gewiss benachbarten 
oder sonst in naher Bezichung zueinander stehenden Orte, wohl geachieden ”, 
Langdon (CAH I, p. 377) identifies Shoruppak with Aratta thus: “The 
god of Shuruppak was a local form of Enlil with the tithe Aratta, mean- 
ing the honored one, the ‘god of praise’ and consequently the city iteelf 
acquired the epithet Aratta”. Albright (JAOS8 45, p. 207) is certain 
that Shuruppak and Aratta are two distinct places far apart from each 
other, The scribe who wrote Syllabary 82-8-16 (cf. 6) copied correctly; 
the scribe of the geographic list, AAV 183, was doubly confused, erred 
twice: In line 11, he mistook EUR for HI; in 1.25 he wrote LAM+KUR 
for SU.RUR (ef. c). The difficulties involved in the bilingual text (cf. d) 
and the possible phonetic complement (cf. A) are not discussed, Zimmern 
(ZDMG 78, p. 21, n. 1, 3) states that: “Uberhaupt die Existenz eines 
Ortsnamen Aratta ...mebr wie fraglich ist”. In ZA 39, p. 252, n. 1, 
however, he admits (with Albright) that there is no doubt that Aratta is 
fistinct from Shuruppak, but adds: “So ganz geklirt ist tibrigens das 
Verhiltnis von Shuruppak und Aratta nebst ihren Ideogrammen immer 
noch nicht". He then points to the difficulties involved in (@) and (A). 

Hitherto unnoticed is the fact that an Umma scribe of the Ur-III period 
wrote LAM.KUR.RU™ for Shuruppak (STD 287, 1.4). In addition to the 
fact that the tablet was excavated in the near-by Umma, the provenance 
of the majority of the tablets in which Shuruppak is mentioned, the read- 
ing of Shuruppak for the LAM.KUR.RU*! is assured by the preceding text 
in the same publication (87D 286). The same persons are involved: 
lngal-Bas- Fu, the seller and a-kal- la, the buyer; the name of the place, how- 
ever is written SU-RUR.RUM. Streck (AJSL 22, p. 218 and note 34) 
offers a possible reason for designating Shuruppak as Aratta (= the 
Euphrates city; Arat is the Assyrian pronunciation for Urat, a fre- 
quently used by-name of the Euphrates). Streck’s suggestion would 
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explain admirably the otherwise rather pointless description of Shuruppak 
in the Gilgamesh epic as the city situated on the bank of the Euphrates 
(ga ina kisad sorpu-rat-ti dak-nu, EG pl. 44, 1.12). Against the Shurup- 
pak = Aratta identification is the fact that a place LAM+KUR.RUE is 
mentioned in a Nebuchadnezzar tablet (JN 93, 1.16); there is no trace of 
habitation at Fara later than the neo-Sumerian (= Ur-ITT) civilization. 
For the same reason, the Aratta mentioned by Ptolemy (cf, Streck, O12 
1906, p. 346d, who looks for it in southern Babylonia “ganz nahe dem 
Meer”) cannot be identified with the ancient Shuruppak. The Shuruppak- 
Aratta difficulty is, as yet, by no means solved. 

*To date the following Fara texts have been published: (a) Thureau- 
Dangin, RTC 9-15. (6) Thureau-Dangin, FA VI, p. 149 ff. (a limestone 
tablet). (c) Barton, SBD 3 (probably one of the tablets excavated by 
Hilprecht). Tablet SBD 2, which Deimel also takes for a Fara tablet, cf. 
WT p. 4, was, however, purchased, cf. 82D p. 7. While its script resembles 
that of the Fara texts, ita most probable provenance is Lagash. For 
importance of this tablet in dating the Fara texts, cf. note 4). (d) 
Deimel, LAK p. 73 (VAT. 9091 and 13600, two very archaic texts, whose 
provenance is not altogether certain, cf. LAK p. 14). (¢) Deimel, SF 
(185 tablets). (f) Deimel, WF (135 tablets, both groups, the result of 
the DOG-campaign). (g) Allotte de la Fufe, DP I, pl. I (the photograph 
of a tablet jar with a PISAN-DUB inscription). (A) Ibid, 33-38. (4) 
Speleers, RIA 44 and 46 (the provenance is unknown; the paleography and 
content, however, stamp it as a Fara “Schultexte"; cf. for content, SF 
20, 21). (j) Fortsch, Catalogue of Tablets from Fara and Abu Hatab 
(typewritten copy in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul) lists 972 tablets and 
fragments excavated by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, and now in the 
Istanbul museum. The authorities generously permitted me to examine 
the tablets during a brief stay in that city. By far the greatest number 
of the tablets are of the archaic Fara periods. They add little of impor- 
tance to the Fara texts already published (the “ Schultexte ", which would 
be most valuable, are nearly all shattered). Forty-six tablets (cf. list, 
note 2.) are of the Ur-II1, Isin, Hammurabi Dynasties. The tablets belong- 
ing to the latter two dynasties must certainly have been excavated at Abu 
Hatab. Those of the Ur-III period, however, may have come from Fara 
as well (cf. the Fara = Shuruppak identification discussed in note 2.}. 
One tablet (C-183) is of the Sargonid period (cf. noteadand 5). (#) The 
Haladda “ Tonnagel” (cf. note 2.). (f) STH 1. 

The following copies and duplicates of the Fara “ Schultexte " are to be 
noted: (a) Luckenbill (JA 196), a text very similar to VAT 9104, 12751 
(= 8F 8, 9). The latter begin with a list of fish-names, continue with a 
fow names of pottery forms, and end with a list of god-names, which is 
written thus: Each name is listed twice; the first time without, the second 
time with the DINGIR-determinative. The Bismaya text lists in the first 
two columns a number of god-names in the same manner, only the first 
time with, the second time without the DINGIR-determinative. (6) Clay 
(MIB 11, perhaps also 12) is a duplicate of VAT 9130 (= S&F 75) cf. 
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Deimel, Or. 2, p. 51; 4, p. 45, and SF p. 24. (c) The Lichatachew prism 
published by Sheleico (ZA 20, p. 781.) is a copy of the same Fara text. 
(d@) DPM XIV (p. 121) contains a small fragment which is a duplicate 
of the same text (cf. Sheleico, ZA 20, p. 82 7f.). (¢) For a Jemdet Nasr 
duplicate, cf. JRAS 1031, p. 842. 

The following publications of archaeological material have appeared in 
addition to the two main sources (MDOG 15, 16, 17, and FAH). {e) 
Copper goathead (Hilprecht, EAB p. 540). (6) Seals and seal impres- 
sions (Weber, AS 4, 43, 58, 59, 60, 78, 58, 94, 103, 106, 107, 152, 153, 158, 
181, 184, 185, 188, 217, 225, 232, 233, 235, 287, 414, 419, 428, 560, 587, 589, 
592). (c) Drawings on Fara tablets (Weber 2F.). (d) Photograph of a 
basalt weight in the Ottoman Museum (FL IV, pl. 123b. (e) Two frag- 
ments of vases with reliefs (HL VII, pl. 168f, h). (f) Pottery forms 
(AG XIV, pl. 43a-f; cf. however Andrae’s statement that they are not 
listed in the “finds” record from Fara, FAH p. 4). (g) Photograph of 
a painted vase (RL XIV, pl. 43h). (4) Description of weights from Fara, 
now in the Ottoman Museum (Unger, KO pp. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 20, 
28, 36, 37. 

“The date of the archaic Fara tablets (all the Fara texts published to 
date, excepting, only, the Haladda “ Tonnagel ” are archaic) is still a mat- 
ter of dispute. They have been dated as late as the Dynasty of Akkad 
(Christian) and as early as the period preceding Ur-Nina of Lagash. The 
debate has now lasted more than a decade. Here and there, matters have 
have become confused. Before a new attempt is made to establish their 
relative dating, a clear statement of all previous attempts and their under- 
lying reasons is essential. Thureau-Dangin (RTC p. II and n. 1) dates 
the 7 Fara texts which he published (cf. note 3, above) before Ur-Nina of 
Lagash. Reasons: (a) The curvilinear form of the signs for Lt and 
LUGAL, (6) The sign for A is composed of 4 wedges. (c) The sign for 
BI ia still pictographic. Deimel (LAK pp. 4-5) confirms Thureau-Dangin's 
conclusions and adds the following reasons for the early dating: (a) 
Numerous Fara signs in addition to the BI are pictographic. (b) The 
splitting in two of the horizontal wedges in the signs for MU, BAL, 
NUMUN, etc. appears only at a very early date; never later than Ean- 
natum of Lagash. (co) The Fara form for the sign ZI (LAK 468) occurs 
in no texts later than the Stele of the Vultures (ef. however, the Bismaya 
texts recently published, JA 6611, 691, 7311, 7411; none earlier than the 
Urukagina texts). (d@) The order of the signs within each space is not 
according to the sense; the scribe writes as the convenience of the moment 
dictates. 

Unger (2A 34, p. 198 ff.) concludes that the Fara tablets are “ vielleicht 
etwas dlter als die Tontafeln der Zeit des Urukagina™” (loc. cit, p. 205). 
Reasons: (a) Ur-Nina’s inscriptions are “roh” und “unbeholfen”; the 
Fara tablets, on the other hand, are “elegant” and “ fifissig ”, (b) Ta 
Ur-Nina’s times, contracts were written only in the royal palace; the 
Fara contracts are among private individuals. (ec) The signs which 
Deimel takes to be pictographic are due to the “Lust fiir Spielerei " which 
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the Fara scribe possessed to an extraordinary degree. All of Unger’s argu- 
ments are weakened by a subjective trend (cf. Landshberger, OL2 34, p. 123: 
“@Gerade alle Griinde die Unger veranlassten, diese Tafeln fiir jiinger als 
Urukagina zu halten sprechen fiir ihr Alter, wie das eingehend von Deimel, 
dargestellt wurde”). 

Deimel (Or. 6, p. 51 ff.) replies to Unger's objections: (a) He lists in 
detail some 35 curvilinear signs that appear in the Fara texts. (5) Lists 
a large number of Fara signs for pot and fish-names, which are still picto- 
graphic in form. {c) Lists more than 40 Fara signs, which, while neither 
curvilinear nor pictographic, nevertheless, show a less developed, a more 
archaic form than the corresponding Urukagina signs. (d) The “roh” 
and “unbeholfen”’ seript of many of the Ur-Nina and Eannatum inserip- 
tions is due to their content. In royal inscriptions, the tendency is always 
to archaize, ef. the archaic appearance of historical inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggisi with tablet texts of Urukagina, his contemporary. In WF 
(p. 2) Deimel adds the following historical reason for the pre-Ur-Nina 
dating: SBD 2, because of its seript, belongs “zu der Sammlung der 
Fara-texte ” (cf. however note 3 above; the most probable provenance is 
Lagash). This tablet repeatedly mentions a king of Lagash named Enhe- 
gal. All the rulers between Ur-Nina and Urukagina are known from con- 
temporary sources: Enhegal is not among them. This Fara tablet, there- 
fore, must be dated before Ur-Nina; so also all the Fara texts, because 
their script is as archaic. In the same volume (WF pp. 4-5 and p. 10) 
Deimel adds two reasons of very doubtful value: (a) The use of copper 
for payment in Fara; in the Urukagina texts, silver is the medium of 
exchange. (5) For plowing, the asa was usually used in Fara; in Uru- 
kagina’s times, the ox served the same purpose in Lagash, Much more to 
the point are his two final comparisons (WF p. 2-3): (a) The shape of 
the Fara tablets (cf. below) point to a more archaic period than the 
Urukagina texts. (6) The Fara texts lack the date-formula so markedly 
characteristic of the Urukagina and later periods. (For meaning of the 
RAL-formula in the Fara “ Kaufurkunden ”, RTC 12, 13, 14, 15; BED 3, 
VAT 12437, 12443, 12523, 12557, 12746; O-84 (unpublished), cf, Deimel, 
LAK p. 1). 

Andrae (AIT p. 6), basing his conclusions on archaeological finds other 
than inscriptional material, was the first to suggest that the tablet stratum 
in Fara (following FAH p. 6, it will be designated by the letter 2: it is 
about two meters thick and lies above a prehistoric, inscription-less, 
painted pottery layer, which in accord with FAH p. 6, will be designated 
by the letter H) should be further subdivided, because ita characteristics 
“etwa denen der H und G-schichten (of Ashur) entsprechen ”. 

Christian (MAG IV, pp. 9-12) concludes that the date of the Fara 
tablets is “etwa zur Zeit Urukagina, also der unmittelbar vor- oder friih- 
sargonischen Periode” (ibid. p. 12). Reasons: (a) All the Fara tablets 
show such uniformity of script that according to Deimel (LAK p. 4) no 
subdivisions within the texts can be justified by paleographic evidence, 
(b) All other “finds” in stratum 2 (ef. above): building materials, 
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burials, pottery forms, seals and seal impressions, point to the Lugalanda- 
Urukagina-early-Sargonid period (analagous to stratum G, but not H, 
of Ashur). Since the tablets were also found in stratum 2%, they are of 
the same period. 

Deimel (Or. 34, pp. 122-27) questions Christian's archaeological con- 
clusions, but is not very specific. He adds: “ Wenigstens sagte mir Andrae 
dass meine Datierung der Fara-tafeln mit seiner Ansicht, die er sich fiber 
das Alter der Schicht gebildet habe, ttbereinstimme". For the first time 
(and in contradiction to his statement in LAK p. 4, cf. above) he makes 
this important observation: Paleographically, a division within the Fara 
texts is justifiable; that the “Kaufurkunden™ (cf, above) are younger. 
He thus removes the basis for Christian's conclusion, that the entire 
Z-stratum, two meters thick, represents the remains of one brief period in 
Sumerian history (Lugalanda-Urukagina-early-Sargonid ). 

Because the shape of tablets is occasionally used as a dating criterion, a 
clear statement of the various shapes of the Fara tablets is essential, in 
order to avoid any possible confusion. For such confusion, cf, Lan 
(OEcT VII, pp. IV-V: “It is inexplicable that the clay tablets of Fara 
do not distinguish the two sides as does the stone tablet AQ 2753 (RA VI, 
p. 142 ff.), unless the stone tablet representa a late evolution.” Cf. also 
Langdon (loc. cit.): “The Fara tableta do not differentiate by convexity 
the reverse from the obverse, but like the primitive type, they are equally 
convex on both sides. Cf. also Deimel (WF p. 2): “Diese (die rechtecki- 
gen mehr breite als lange) haben zum Teil recht grosse Dimensionen, die 
Vorderseite ist vollkomen flach, die Rickseite stark gewalit.’ In KP 
(p. 6), however, he describes the same tablets as having “die Vorderseite 
flach, die Riickscite etwas gewalbt ”. 

The shapes of the Fara tablets are as follows: (a) Large (dimensions 
usually varying from 12 to 20 cm., the largest is 32 x 36 cm.), rectangular, 
broader than longer, obverse, flat, reverse conver (cf. Koldewey, MDOG 16, 
p. 13). This shape is more typical of the “Schultexte”. Among the 
smaller ones of this group, however, there are also inventory records, and 
lists of names and occupations. No tablets of this size and shape have been 
found this year. Cf. note 13, (b) Medium and small tablets (varying 
from 4-12 cm.), square and round-cornered like the Urukagina tablets, with 
this difference: Of the Urukagina tablets, the obverse is fat, the reverse 
ia convex; of the Fara tablets, both sides are equally convex. A few such 
tablets have been excavated this year (F-510, the largest = 7 x 7 x 2.4 om.; 
also F-511, G0, 602, 698). (e) Very amall tableta (4 cm. and less ) eke: 
vated during this year’s campaign, square and round-cornered (because of 
the small size, therefore, circular in appearance), the obverse conver, the 
reverse almost flat (cf. the photographs of the Urukagina tablets, DP -25, 
26, 27, 28, 20, 30, DP I, pl. XI). (d) Now and then an unusial shape 
(Cf. VAT 12752 = WF 59; ef. also F-509), 

In attempting to date by palaeography, the danger of erring is twofold: 
(a) Seribal idiosyncrasies; no such uniformity is to be expected as is 
found in the script of the Urukagina tablets; (b) the lack of a sufficiently 
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large and varied quantity of inseriptional material to justify generaliza- 
tions. (Cf. the Fara form for the Z-sign = LAK 468, which Deimel, ibid. 
pp. 4-5, uses as a criterion for the early dating, because it never occurs 
later than the Stele of the Vultures. It has now turned up in the Biemaya 
tablets published by Luckenbill, 7A 63 11, 69 I, 73 0, 74.11, which are con- 
temporary with the Urukagina texts. Cf. also the Umma(?) text pub- 
lished by Speleers, RA 42). Bearing these dangers in mind, the follow- 
ing is a tentative statement of the relative dating of the archaic Fara texts, 
according to palaeography, shape and exact find-spot (this last is available 
only for this year's campaign; for the DOG-excavationa, cf. Andrae, PAH 
p. 1.): (a) The two tablets, VAT 9091, 13600, are of the last, most 
advanced stage of the Jemdet Nasr culture. (5) The larger tableta 
(described above, heading a) are of the pre-Ur-Nina period. They show 
most regularly the archaic characteristics listed in detail by Deimel (cf. 
above): curvilinear, pictographic, primitive sign-forms. (c) The “Kau- 
furkunden and other “ Wirtschaftstexte” (inventory records, lista of 
names and occupations); rarely a “ Schultext” (for size and shape, cf. 
above, heading 5), are of the Ur-Nina-Eannatum period. They show less 
regularly the primitive characteristics. (d) The small tablets (ef. above 
under heading ¢) belong to the Lugalanda-Urukagina culture. They were 
found at a depth varying from 25 to 50 cm. below the surface of the mound, 
and in a drain pipe built by the people who were the last to settle in that 
part of the city (mo traces of an Ur-IIl settlement were found on this 
spot). 

Again this must be stressed: The relative dating (the latest possible 
absolute date for Ur-Nina is 2620 B.C.; cf. Christian and Weidner, AOF 
V, p. 141) attempted above is tentative. As long as the tablets them- 
selvea bear no date, confirmation is needed from a minutely detailed study 
of the non-inscriptional “ finds", to establish the subdivisions of the archaic 
Fara civilization. The Fara dating, too, is of utmost importance in help- 
ing to establish the approximate time of the Jemdet Nasr culture. Chris- 
tian and Weidner (AOF V, p. 148) date the latter in the early Sargonid 
period. One of the main reasons for this conclusion is given thus: The 
Fara “finds” are of the “ungefahr vor- und frithaargonische Periode ” 
(dating based on Christian’s conclusions, ef. above); among these “ finds” 
is painted ware of the Jemdet Nasr type; the Fara and the Jemdet Nasr 
cultures, therefore, are of the same period (the early Sargonid). In order 
to explain the difficulty involved in the palaeography (the Jemdet Nasr 
and Fara texts are archaic, even pictographic; the Sargonid texta are in 
fully-developed, formalized, cuneiform) the following unusual assumption 
is necessary: “ Die stark bildhafte protoelamische Schrift(hat) archai- 
sierend auf die schon ziemlich entwickelte Keilschrift eingewirkt " (ibid. 
p. 149). 

It is not, however, with Fara-% (the tablet stratum) that the Jemdet 
Nasr should be compared; they have little in common. The shape of the 
Fara tablets are altogether different; in no way do they resemble that of 
the Jemdet Nasr tablets (Cf. Langdon, OECT VII, P. for the latter; for 
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the former cf. shape-forms listed above). In script, only FAT 9091 and 
13600 (Fara provenance uncertain) can be compared with the tablets 
found at Jemdet Nasr. In the remaining texts, in the oldest “ Schul- 
texte, the script is incomparably more advanced and better developed 
than in the latter. Moreover, the exact “depth” find-spot of the painted 
ware is uncertain. In this year’s campaign, painted pottery was found only 
below stratum-Z. It is most probable that the painted ware uncovered in 
the DOG-excavations came from the first deep fest trenches; one of these 
reached “zum Teil bis zu einer Tiefe von 7-8 Metern” (Koldewey, MDOG 
15, p. 12; ef. trench I and II on the plan, MDOG 17, opp. p. 44, and PAH 
pl. 1). If the provenance of the two semi-pictographic tablets (VAT 9001 
and 13600) is actually Fara; these, too, were found below the 4-stratum. 
It is Fora-H which compares with the Jemdet Nasr civilization. The 
peak of Fara’s development was reached after Jemdet Nasr had become 
a ruin. 

®° F-90974, This tablet and C-183 (unpublished) are, as yet, the only two 
Sargonid texte, excavated at Fara. The shape of F-974 is rectangular, 
longer than wide (85x50x31 em.). It is not divided into columns; 
sharply drawn horizontal lines form the space divisions; the writing is 
clear and sure. The difference in script (compared with the earlier Fara 
texts) is immediately noticeable. Specifically, the signa for & (— MWA 
19954, a Gudea text; for archaic Fara, cf. LAK 732), TUM (= WA 
15318, ff., Sargonid texte; for archaic Fara, cf. LAA 434), 5E (= MA 
24376, a Sargonid text, cf. LAK 199; for the archaic Fara form) and 
finally QAR (= MA 21355; for archaic Fara, cf. LAA 160), all point to 
the Sargonid period; so also its shape and absence of column divisions. 
It shows, however, this peculiarity; The obverse is flat, the reverse is 
strongly convex; in this it differa from the standard Sargonid tablets, 
Because of this difference, early Sargonid may be the more exact dating. 
C-183 {in the Ottoman Museum) is also rectangular, longer than wide 
(6x3 em.); has no column divisions; lines sharply drawn acrosa the 
tablet, mark the space divisions (I failed to note its convexity). The sign 
forms which characterize it as Sargonid are: SAR (— MA 12432, ef. with 
BAK 215), MU (= MA 3938, cf. with LAK 14 and finally TU (=A 
34248, cf. with LAK 786 and 666). 

*F-973 (dated in the first year of Gimil-Sin) and the fragment F-750, 
Shuruppak was a settlement of some size during the reign of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. Eeiser (PUD pp. 24-5) lista 24 Ur-III tablets which 
mention a patesi of Shuruppak either by name or title (one of these, LTD 
26, 1. 17, writes the ideogram SU-KUR-RA(!)—(KI)). Shuruppak is 
also mentioned in the following Ur-III tablets: Keiser (STD 286, 287; 
ef. above, n. 2); de Genouillae (TEU 6041, col. II, sp. 16, and col. III, 
sp. 1); Schneider (GD = Or, 47-49, 124, 1.6); Deimel (Wengler 21 = 
Or. 5, 18). The relative size of Shruppak during the reign of Bur-Sin can 
be judged from the Umma text published by de Genouillac (TEU 6041). 
It is a list of 21,799 harvest-workera levied from the various cities of 
Sumer and Akkad in the 2d. year of that monarch’s reign. Of this num- 
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ber, Umma supplied 2600 workers; Shuruppak, 1200; Babylon, 600. Two 
patesis of Shuruppak in addition to Ur-(dingir)Ninkurra and Azag- 
(dingir)Nannar, listed by Keiser (loc. cit.) are now known: A-HU-A, in 
the first year of Bur-Sin (SLU 131, 1.7) and PA-GU-t. in the second year 
of Bur-Sin (TEU 6041, col. Il). Cf. n. 2. for additional Ur-II1 material. 

This, then, is the outline of Fara’s history: Originally settled by the 
same “painted pottery” people that inhabited Jemdet Nasr to the north 
(= Elamites?), it was later conquered by the Sumerians. About the 
time of Ur-Nina of Lagash, Fara was at its peak. It gradually lost its 
importance, was weakest during the reign of the Dynasty of Akkad, 
experienced a brief revival in the neo-Sumerian period under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, was destroyed during the struggles that led to the extinc- 
tion of that dynasty, was never reinhabited. 

‘95 are in good condition, 20 are only fair, the remaining are frag- 
mentary and illegible. 

*F-510, reddish in color, may have been slightly baked or accidentally 
fired. 

* Varies from a light greyish to a very dark brown. 

1095 were found inside or just outside of a drain pipe which led up to 
the surface of the mound; for dating, ci, note 4, 

11 The so-called “ Fara Rundkeller” (FAH p.6). The fact that Sargonid 
and Ur-IIl tablets were found in these cista does not neceasarily indicate 
that the cists were built in those periods; they may have been used by the 
people of the later civilization, who had settled on the mound, and found 
them already built. Because they cannot be related to other architectural 
remains on the “tell” they cannot, as yet, be definitely dated. Cf. FAH 
pp. 6, 17. 

437n conjunction with terra-cotta figurines, seal impressions and pot 
forma of the Ur-IJI culture. For dating of the cist, however, cf, the 
preceding note. f 

18 P-512. The obverse is flat, the reverse is in such poor condition, that 
it is impossible to reconstruct its original form. Tt ia a fragment of the 
only * Schultext ” uncovered during the campaign. 

14 For dating, ci. note 5. 

%°'The original shape of the tablets of which only fragments have been 
preserved, is not always certain. 

44 F509, the shape is oval, almost elliptical. 

1? ‘The shape of the original tablet of which only the fragment F-750 is 
preserved, was probably very similar to F-073. 

18 F128, 392, 384, 388, 489, 486, 488, 490, 506, 509, 513, G00, 601, 975. 

1? F384, 480, 510, 513, 600, 602, 697, 975. 

oF .509, 603, O67. a1 (Cf, F-483, 513. 2 F-511, 601, 698. 

23 7-512, a fragment, found at a depth of 120m. The phrases still 
remaining are incomplete, they all end with the signs: NU (curvilinear, 
cf. LAK 36) -TUG (MA 33742; cf. LAK 474, where it is read QAB (also 
TUG?). 

™ F-376, 378, 482, 485, 486, 488, 507. 
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* F-600. Reading and meaning unknown; appears here for the first time 
in cuneiform literature. Cf. with the following term #e-kud-NIGA and 
n. 27. 

™F-400. Cf. the following note. 

7 Probably also F-381, where only NI.GA is preserved. Deimel (Or. 7, 
p. 291. and SL p. 471) proposes that NI should be read dig; that GA ia 
its phonetic complement; that 5¢NI is another way of writing #8NI with 
the meaning “sesame”; Se-NI.GA, therefore, alao is to be translated 
“seaame”, That the GA is not to be treated as a phonetic complement, 
however, is shown by the forms Seziz-ga (cf. n. 30a), siz-ga, ga-2lz-a, ga-fe-a 
(ef. Hrogny, “ Getreide ", pp. 119 and 135). That the 8e in Se-NLGA is 
not to be treated aa a determinative is shown by the form ziz-NI-GA 
(F-481). More probably all the terms ending with NI-GA (&-NI.GA 
Be-kud-NLGA, ziz-NLGA, zi-NILGA, zl¢e-NIGA, zl-ziz-NLGA, nig-ar-ra- 
NIGA describe a form of pastry prepared by adding butter (NLGA) to 
the (crushed?) seeds of the various grains (Se, se-kud, ziz) or to flour 
(zl, zi-de, zi-ziz, nig-ir-ra). For NLGA—GANI with the Sumerian read- 
ing gar(a) and the Semitic equivalent lildw, ef. Landsberger, OLZ 1931, 
p. 132, where the complete literature on the subject is cited. 

**F-600. Cf. also kad-A5.BA.AN (F490). Both forms appear here for 
the first time. 

F-+481. Cf. n. 27. 

“ F-301, Written ziz-ga-fe. The meaning is probably the same as that 
of ziz-ga, “ Milchbrei” (Hrozmy, loc. cit, p. 135). 

* F-490; also 508, where NLGA is partly broken. For meaning, ef. 
n. 27. 

a1 F-373. 

7 F-506, GA is uncertain; text is poorly preserved. In F-388, the word- 
order is Se-z1-NI.GA. 

“ F-375. In Babylonia, therefore, from the earliest days of its history, 
“Emmer” (iz) waa ground into ordinary flour (zt), not alone into fine 
flour (nig-ir-ra). Cf. however, Hrozny, “Getreide” p. 99, and note 2; 
p- 101, note 3; also Landsherger, OL2 1922, p. 342, where Hrozny’s cor- 
rections seems not to have been noted. 

™ F-386. Cf. note 27. 

“GAR-TAR-RA is to be read nig-ir-ra; its Semitic equivalent is 
samidu, “fine flour”; ef. Landsberger, OLZ 1922, p. 342%. Hrozny's 
transliteration (gar-mur-ra) and translation (“ Aschenbrot") as well as 
Deimel’s translation (“ fodder") are shown to be untenable (ibid. p. 341). 

*F-379. KAS5+A corresponds to the classical Assyrian sign DUG (SL 
2, 2, p. 450). Its Sumerian reading, therefore, ia ku-ru-um or ku-ru-un; 
the Semitic equivalents are karanu and kurunnu (ibid. p. 533); the trans- 
lation of kurunnw according to Poebel (SU IV, p. 334.) is not “ Dattel- 
schnaps", as is usually assumed; it is more probably “Traubenwein "; 
nig-dr-ra-kurun is, therefore, a pastry formed by mixing wine with fine 
flour; ef. nig-dr-ra-NI.GA (notes 27 and 37), which is a pastry formed by 
adding butter to fine flour. " 

“ F-500. For meaning, cf. notes 27, 35 and 36. 


F.379, GOG is translated by Deimel as “Johanngsbrot” (Or. 7, p- 
28); the reasons there stated are not convincing. 

# F-511. Hrozny translates as “ Hilsenfriichte” (loc. cit. p. 197). 

© 377, 382, 353, 384, 387, 389, 489, 400, 491, S01, 509. The exact 
meaning of ka’ is not certain. As a general term for strong drink, its 
Akkadian equivalent is 4ikdru. Poebel’s interpretation of the Gudea text 
(Cyl. B. 6, 24-7, 11; ef. 8U IV, p. 32 ff.) justifies the assumption that kad 
was originally a “Dattelwein” and therefore to be so translated when 
unmodified by any qualifying phrases. 

“ F-379, 600, For meaning, ef. note 36. 

‘7 F-484; the last two signs poorly preserved. The terms kaS-nig-ir-ra, 
kad-te-kin.kud, kaS-AS.BA.AN appear here for the first time in cuneiform 
literature; for kaS-nig-ar-ra, cf. nig-ir-ra-KA5+A (note 36). 

4a F-353; cf. preceding note. 

‘The word-order is kad-AS.AN.BA; cf. notes 23 and 42. 

8 F-510, “ F-510, a? F-602. a" FOG. 

* F998, The sign A is written with four wedges. 

se F.405: found also in the Urukagina texts; ef. Or. 16, p. 75. 

a1 F-608. c= F608. ea F-513. 

s F-13, 15, 17, 25, 26, 28, 41, 99, 285, 963. 

F970; also F-27; text poorly preserved. 

¥* F-969. 

8? F.964; mentioned frequently in the Urukagina texts; ef. Or, 21, p. T6. 
The SUS is sometimes written inside the NU, This is nearly always the 
ease with the Fara texts in the Ottoman Museum; ef. C-369, 415, 623, 969, 
ete. F-964, however, writes the 5U8 outside the NU. Deimel’s surmise 
that the SAG is not part of the ideogram is substantiated by the Fara texts 
listed above, where 8US+NU-SI is not followed by SAG. 

7-380; found also in the Urukagina texts; ef. Or. 21, p. 66. 

* F-060. 

«7.13, 25, 26, 28, 41, 501, 695. 

« ¥.490, Text in poor condition; the KI is not certain. 

«2 F-13, 25, 26, 28, 963. 

#3 F-378, 382, 384, 387, 487. 

“7400, The DA is not certain. For the possible reading of this name 
as lu-daradda(da), cf. note 156. 


“ F-O1l. 

«@F.510. The word-order is har-tu-dSU.KUR.RU. 

aT F-90. oa F'-99. * F-511, rT F-602. 
™ F-28, 3 F-382. 72 F386, 500. Ta P-389. 
™! F-40900. "* F602, T F-008, 730. Ts F-375. 
* F.481: the SA is not certain; poorly preserved. 

e F-511. #1 F-90, 7 F-600. "a F-41. 
“ F-602. a F388.  F-376. *T F-600. 
a F600,  F-600, we F-482. 

"1 F-16: not certain; text in poor condition, 

mF -050. of P-515. 4 F-488, 


ha F-79390. 8 F-379, 505. m4 F382. 
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"' F-485; the DI is not certain; poorly preserved. 


8 F-503.. oe Pf .4Agh. 160 F-805, ii F-483, 
108 F379, 02 F382, 509.  *™ F-380. 388 F602, 
am F511. uoF F384. inf F-602. tee F-359. 
110 F481. 31 F600, 12 P-602, 118 F482, 483. 


14 F-16; SU.KUR.RU not certain; text in poor condition. 

26 F-506; written nammu-ur. 

118 F359, vee F602, 

117 F-385. As an occupation-title, it would mean the OR of good beer; 
ef. also the OR.NI mentioned frequently in these texts; perhaps to be read 
OR-id, an official in connection with oils. 

18 F379. 28 F608. i? F'-506. 

11 F387, 483. 132 F.4], 80, 485, 002. ™ F-608, 

i F488. Found only in the Fara texts; meaning and reading unknown; 
for Deimel’s suggestion, cf. WF p. 6. 

38 F.15, 14, 17, 25, 20, 28, 41, 90, 963. In these texts, all found inside 
or just outside a drain pipe leading up to the surface of the mound (cf. 
translation and transliteration of F-13) the OUR.NI follows immediately 
upon the GI,ZA. In F-27, they are separated by intervening inscribed 
spaces (text broken). In F-89, GI,.2A alone is mentioned. UR.NI is found 
alone in F-285, 382, 364, 503, 068, For meaning of UR.NI, ef. note 117). 
GIZA may be read GI,.A (the A-sign is frequently written with four 
wedges in the Fara texts); the meaning may be “ messenger”, cf. SL 2, 
p. 579, 39) and p. 577, 6). 

1 F-511. The substance distributed is mG. 

7 F909: followed in the next apace by dug,ga-ni; usually the occupa- 
tion follows the personal name. 

1m P.484. Cf. the é-kebda(da), SL 2, 2, p. 370,1,8). The sign LAK 610, 
therefore, also haa the reading keéda and LC 13 ra. 6 is not an error. 

1” F-380. The li-SI is frequently mentioned in the Urukagina “ fish "- 
texts; cf. also the SI in the “ fish"-name 6US.NU.SI (n. 57); the 16-8], 
therefore, waa an official in connection with fish and fish-products. For 
Deimel's suggestion, cf. WF p. 6. 

9 F507; written PADDU+KAS8. For reading and meaning, cf. SL 2, 
2 p. 605, n. 205, d and e. 

i F-375. Probably same as NILGAB with the Semitic equivalent atd, 
“ gatekeeper ". 

12 F-481. For meaning in early texts, cf. BL 2, 1, p. 170. 

1 F-488; Sumerian ugula and akil; its Semitic equivalent ia aklu 
(from the Sumerian); its meaning “ officer in charge”; ef. SL 2, 2, p. 495, 
4 F513, 607. Cf. SL 2, 2, p. 496, 9); perhaps to be read PA-sub, with 
the Semitic equivalent rému; cf. SL 2, 1, p. 280 ff. 

1 F-385, 356; written tab-sag; cf. eng-apin, sag-tu, in the Urukagina 
texts; cf. also the gin-tab-ba mentioned frequently in the same texts, In 
F-513 1-tab (first sign broken) ia listed among trees and wooden objects. 

™' F-513; perhaps an official in charge of weights; cf. SL 2, 1, p. 300 ff. 

“?F-511; cf. the sabar-ra-ni in the Urukagina texts. Meaning uncer- 
tain; cf. 86 2, 2, p. 443, 7). 
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i F-67.. 

1? F380; of. SL 2, 2, p. 559, 4) and 6). 

14° F-966; perhaps to be read A-erin “an army official ©. 

141 F.97, 285, 068; perfectly preserved only in the last. 

142 F-15, 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 41, 99, 285, 963, 964, are duplicates of F-18 
(with minor changes of quantity or name). All have a convex obverse and 
an almost flat reverae; all were found inside or near the drain pipe leading 
to the surface of the mound, They are all of the Lugalanda-Urukagina 
period (cf. note 4); no traces of a younger civilization were found at that 
particular part of the mound. 

143 Numeral illegible. 

144 Numeral illegible. For reading and meaning, cf. note 35. 

148 Only the kad is preserved. 

148¢ Probably ¢-HAR is for the customary é-HAR-HAR; the Semitic 
equivalent is probably bit-arari; cf. Landsberger, OL2 1922, p. 39 and 
notes 10 and 12. 

4 Tast sign (written on reverse) illegible. The lower edge and upper 
part of the reverse were used by the scribe to complete the name he had 
started in the lower right corner of the obverse. He continued his vertical 
line on the reverse only as far as was necessary; it does not run the entire 
length of the reverse. 

447 Part of the SE is broken. 

148'The GUR may or may not have been on the tablet. The qa-figures are 
based on the assumption that the gur-sag-gil, the common measure in the 
Urukagina and Sargonid periods is here intended: IL 3-4, four vertical 
wedges = 72 qa; L. 5, three wedges = 54 qa. 

14° The IGI is not certain. 

1° The SIR is partly broken. 

181 Habatum may be Semitic; a further proof that this is a Sargonid 
tablet. 

182 Numeral broken after the first “30”. 

188°The 89 is written 90-1. The following is the probable interpretation 
of the tablet: The first line states that 59 men were available for employ- 
ment. Line 6 of the obverse accounts for 30 of the 89. Despite the break 
in the text, the reading of line 10 of the obverse can be reconstructed as 
follows: KAL-KU-mé-al 9 (written 10-1) SAR; i.e. the men were hired 
for 9 sar (in line 6, the men were hired for 8 sar). The numeral stating 
the number of men, however, is broken. That this numeral was 30 (the 
same as in line 6) can be deduced from the following: Line 17 of the 
reverse reads: Sunigin 27 KAL zi-ga; ie. 4 total of 27 men were sent 
away (for various forms of service). This total can only be the sum of 
the number of KAL stationed at various places and listed in ll. 8-16 of 
the reverse; these total up to 27 (cf. note 165). The line following the 
total reads: [lal-nJi 2 KAL; e.g. there still remained 2 men of the 
original 89. But only 57 men are accounted for, not adding those listed 
in line 10. The broken numeral, therefore, in line 10, must have read “ 30”. 

KU =ageru; kin is either the term for work in general or describes 
a particular kind of work assigned to the oxen; cf. the kin in the oceu- 
pation-title git-kin-ti, the kin in Se-kin-kud and Se-kin-kin. 


_ | 
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188 Por SU.QAR, cf. the Bismaya text, JA 164; for meaning in later 
cuneiform literature, cl. Meisaner, SAL 5052. | 

“6 Tf the da is here a phonetic complement, the name is to be read 
aradda(da); cf. the Aratta-Shuruppak problem discussed in note 2 

“7 The phrase m4-al describes, perhaps, the type of service to be rendered 
by the RAL. 

28 One or more signs broken. 

2? Sign broken. 

4% For meaning of gud-gié-ir, cf. SL 2, 2, p. 517, 58) and 62). 

° Only the sign BAL is certain; the signs before and after are illegible. 

1 Probably only one sign follows the £; the sign ITU is not certain. 

“2 Last sign broken. 

18? All three signs illegible; poorly preserved. 

4 Last sign broken. 

48 ‘The term sir-ra-ab-DU describes the service of the KAL. Linea 8-16 
enumerate the KAL employed in this service and those stationed in various 
places; their total (27) is stated in line 17. 

1 Perhaps a storehouse; cf. the gur in line 15, 

17 The sign TA reconstructed from the succeeding line; the meaning 
seems to be: 1 man stationed at each DA.US.KI =— 2 hired men. Cf. the 
succeeding line: 1 man stationed at each granary = 2 hired men. For 
term DA.US (without KI), with the meaning “shepherd's boy”, cf. SL =, 
2, p. 608, 72). 

18 Last sign broken. The canal has the same name aa the nearby city 
Kisurra (the modern Abu Hatab; ef. note 1). 

1° The sign LAL and the beginning of the sign NI are broken. 

17° This date formula, the first on any tablet excavated at Fara (for the 
BAL-formula in the early Fara texts, cf. Deimel, LAK p. 1) is not certain; 
the signs are poorly preserved; the reconstruction given, however, is very 
probable. 
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DRAVIDIAN AND NUBIAN 


Epwin H. TUTTne 
Wasuinetons, D. C. 


THE MAIN divisions of Dravidian are the Kanara-Tamil group, 
including Kélan (Malayalam); Telugu, including the basis of 
Kodagu (DD §25); the Gondi-Kui group, including Kuvi, Parji, 
the basis of Tulu, and probably the basis of Badaga (DD $19); 
Kurukh-Malto; Brahui.* 

The main divisions of Nubian are the northern dialects, Nile- 
Nubian: the southern dialects, Kordofiin-Nubian; the southwestern 
dialect, Midébi Nubian (WZKM 35.203). Old Nubian, as repre- 
sented in the grammar of Zyhlarz, belongs to the northern group. 
Modern Nile-Nubian is divided into Mahassi and Kenizi- 
Dongolawi. 


Early Kanara distinguishes, in native words, the consonants 
p, b, m, v; t, d, n, 8, R,r,1; t, d, % $ 1 Bo Bohemian ?’), 
t (= Bohemian d’), a (— Spanish i), j (— German j) ; k, g, 9; 4. 
Ancient v was probably bilabial, like the modern sound. Native + 
is a derivative of ¢ not in contact with a consonant. Modern 
spoken Kanara has 4 for s before palatal vowels. Ancient R was 
voiceless: it has become r in modern Kanara. Ancient r has 
changed to modern /. The occlusives ¢ and ¢ have in modern 
speech become affricates, similar to those of English charge. 
Ancient hk was perhaps voiced, like the modern sound ; it represents 
f < ph < p not in contact with a consonant (DD $6). <A voiceless 
aspirate existed for a while in the words inta < intha < intaha 
(such), anta < antha < antaha (such), enfa < entha < entaha 
(of what kind). Ancient Dravidian s and have been lost ; between 
vowels they are commonly replaced by hiatus-fillers, 7 or v (< w) 
org (< gw <w). 

The present spelling of native Tamil words seems to represent 
the sounds used at least fifteen centuries ago. It lacks symbols for 
s, s, and voiced occlusives; otherwise the sound-system of early 

‘T use the following abbreviations: DD = my Dravidian Developments 
(1930); KN — Kordofain-Nubian; MN = Midobi Nubian; NN = modern 
Nile-Nubian; ON =— Old Nubian; WZiM = Wiener Feitachrift fiir die 
Eunde dea Morgenlandes. 
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Tamil was nearly the same as that of early Kanara. Spoken Tamil 
has a strongly trilled r for ancient A; ndr for nF, and tir for RR. 
Northern spoken Tamil has j for r; this and other kinds of evidence 
indicate palatalized r as a source of r (DD §12). Initial ¢ and 
intervocalic ¢ have become in modern speech a fricative resembling 
&; otherwise voiced sounds are now used for ancient simple occlu- 
sives between voiced sounds. Ancient A, found only before voiceless 
sounds, was presumably voiceless; it has disappeared from modern 
Tamil. 

Early Telugu had a consonant-system much like that of Kanara, 
but lacking r. In Telugu, as in Kanara, s is a derivative of the 
palatal occlusive c«. Old F# has become r; a preliterary r seems to 
have developt variously to d,n,r,i,l. Preliterary n has become n, 
except in contact with f or d. 

Tulu has long been under the influence of Kanara, and has 
adopted its sound-system, including the use of b for initial vr. The 
other well-known unwritten Dravidian tongues have sound-systems 
nearly the same as that of Telugu, except that they lack s and 
possess r. Some of them have partially kept the ancient s that is 
lost in southern Dravidian. Most of them also have s representing 
e; Gondi has h or zero for ancient s; Kuvi has A for ancient s and 
for initial s< c. Gdondi has r for older r, and apparently r some- 
times representing an old R. Braihui has developt f from medial p, 
under the influence of a parallel development in Balichi. Brahui 
and Kurukh-Malto have the velar fricative z, apparently derived 
from kh; Malto and Brahui have also the voiced fricative y. Kui, 
Kuyi and Kurukh have a glottal occlusive, like the sound repre- 
sented by hamzah in Arabic; its presence seems to be connected 
with the use of glottalized occlugives in the neighboring Kolarian 
tongues. 

Old Nubian, as written, distinguishes the consonants pb, m, f,w; 
i, d, mn, 8, §, r; ; c, hi, }3 k, 9,4; h. Apparently f and h were used 
only in foren words. Initial m seems to be lacking; from the word 
nape (sin), corresponding to Kopt nabe, we may infer a general 
change of initial n toy. A palatalized I seems to be implied by the 
occasional change of medial I to j. | | 

Modern Nile-Nubian, as described by Lepsius, has essentially the 
same sound-system as that of Old Nubian. The sound h is found 
only in foren words ; but there is a native f, derived from p. Appar- 
ently an affricate has replaced the occlusive £; but I retain the 
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symbol ¢, in consideration of the historic connection. Initial m is 
eommon. The sound s is sometimes visibly derived from an older 
c, as in wissi = wingi (star) and dessit—= KN tefe (green). 

Kordofan-Nubian, as described in Kauczor’s account of the 
dialect of Gebel Delen, has a voiceless c corresponding to voiced 
ft, and a native A derived from f. The sound s is a rare variant 
of ¥; Lis sometimes changed to a reverted /. 

In literary Tamil no native word begins with /, /, or any one of 
the three r-sounds. The same principle seems to haye formerly 
prevailed in the other Dravidian languages. In Old Nubian, in 
modern Nile-Nubian, and in Kordofan-Nubian, no native word 
begins with / or r. 


In southern Dravidian a verb may contain three suffixes: one 
forming the causative; one for tense or negation; and one for 
person and number or for impersonal modality. Kui has a suffix, 
ara, added to verb-stems when the object is a pronoun of the first 
or second person. This suffix was once generally used in the other 
Dravidian tongues, which show traces of it with loss of meaning. 
Thus Kanara has the variable stem ta-, tar- (bring), and Tamil 
has the variable stem ta-, tar- (give), corresponding to Kui ta- 
(bring): the Kanara-Tamil r is a meaningless relic representing 
the object-suffix. Another peculiar feature of Kui is the multiplex- 
suffix, used when a verb denotes multiplex action or has a multiplex 
object. One form of this suffix isk. In Tamil the infinitive-ending 
is sometimes a and sometimes ka; the added & is the multiplex- 
suffix with loss of meaning (cf. AJ Ph 50. 149). 

The general structure of Nubian verb-forms is like that of Dra- 
vidian verb-forms. In Old Nubian a suffix r is added to verb-stems 
if the object is in the singular, and a suffix ¢ if the object is in the 
plural. It is remarkable, however, that the is sometimes 
added to the ¢-suffix. We may infer that the r-suflix has changed 
its meaning, and that it originally represented a personal object. 
We thus get close likeness of form and essential agreement in fune- 
tion: Kui ara—ON r; Kui k—=ON ¢. Nubian g interchanges 
with ¢ in gem— {em (year). In Mahassi the t-suffix is now used 
as it was in Old Nubian. But in Kenizi-Dongolawi, and also in 
Kordofin-Nubian, we find r used as the plural-suffix. This use of 
the suffix can hardly be explained, if it originally denoted a singular 
object; but if it originally denoted a personal object, it could have 
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been limited to a personal plural, and then extended to the plural 
in general. 

In Dravidian the most widely used suffix of past time is ¢ or d. 
Another common euffix of past time is represented by ¢ and its 
derivatives: Telugu ¢ and s, Gondi #3, d? and s, Kui s, Brahui s, 
Kurukh-Malto #3 and di. Perhaps the c-suffix is merely a palatal- 
ized variant of the t-suffix. In Old Nubian and in modern Nile- 
Nubian the regular suffix of past time is s. Midobi Nubian has 
a corresponding fh as the suffix of past time. 

In Dravidian the negative is commonly formed by adding the 
suffix a to verb-stems. In Kui, where the suffix is a glottal occlusive 
followed by various vowels, it may be combined with the suffix of 
past time, t. In Brahui the negative-suffix is likewise combined 
with the suffixes of tense, p or f for the present and future, ¢ for 
the past. In some of the Dravidian tongues a negative may be 
formed by using a separate word, as Tamil nan pdkav wlai (1-going 
is not). 

In Old Nubian a few verbs form the negative by prefixing m, 
as men-, min- (not be), mon- (not love). Likewise verbs with 
prefixt m are found in modern Nubian. They do not however 
disturb the mainly suffixal character of Nubian word-formation; 
just as the k-prefix of Brihui kane (me), corresponding to the 
k-suffix of Tamil enakku, does not disturb the generally suffixal 
character of Dravidian inflections. But the usual negatives of Old 
Nubian are made by suffixing men or min to verb-stema, and the 
same method is followed in modern NileNubian and Kordofan- 
Nubian. An extremely odd development in Mahassi is the change 
of the verb men- to affirmative ‘be’. Evidently immin-, recorded 
as the old negative of in- (be), was blended with the equivalent 
men-, producing *memmin-, which, because of the negative-suffix, 
naturally gave an affirmative sense to men-. Dongoliwi and Kenizi 
keep mén- (not be) as a negative. 

Midobi Nubian has a Dravidian-like negative-suffix a: ollie 
(struck), with L (voiceless 7) for h after 1, negative olihe; tirgehe 
(ran), negative tirgahe; tirgwa (will run), negative tirgawa, 

In Dravidian Developments I have explained in detail the history 
of én, jan, dn, nin (1), plural ém, jam, dm, dow; *is, i, inu (you), 
plural *tsir, ir, iru; tan (self), plural tam, tamaru, taru. The 
influence of ém produced *im as a variant of ir; the stem *im- 
became um-in Tamil. All varieties of Dravidian formed an inclu- 
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sive plural nam- < *in-em- (you and us) ; most of them constructed 
a corresponding nominative ndm; some of them developt a double 
plural *ndmkal; Kélan has ném. as a variant of nam. 

Old Nubian has ai (1), plural inclusive a, exclusive er; ir (you), 
plural ur; tar (he), plural fer. Vowel-length is not generally 
shown in the spelling of Old Nubian, but the length of @ may be 
inferred from the modern form i. 

In literary Dravidian the plural of the third person is used as 
an honorific singular. We may therefore compare Nubian far 
with Kui fa@ru, Telugu fa@ru, Nubian nouns have ri as a plural- 
ending: fer may represent *farri. ‘Tulu uses the plural ir as an 
honorific singular; we may compare Nubian ir with Tulu ir, 
Telugu iru, Kui iru. The Nubian plural ur looks like the Dra- 
vidian equivalent wm-, either blended with Dravidian ir or com- 
bined with the Nubian plural-ending ri. Gindi has and < *and 
< *énén (1). Nubian ai may represent *ant < *ané; frequent 
weak stress would account for the loss of m, just as ego has lost g 
in the Romanic tongues that keep the g of pliga. Nubian er looks 
like the Dravidian equivalent em-, with m changed to r under the 
influence of ur and ter. If we assume that Dravidian ndm (you 
and we) and um- (you) were once used in Nubian, it is clear that 
their association might have produced *ém as a variant of ndm, 
just as in Badaga the association of enga (we) and nayga (you 
and we) has produced aqga as a variant of naga. Modern Kanara 
regularly has -vw or zero for old final m: likewise a Nubian *dm 
might have developt thru *ér or *9 to @. 

Modern Nile-Nubian has in one dialect ai (I), plural a; tr (you), 
plural ur; tar (he), plural ter; in another, ai, plural ar; er, plural 
ir; ter, plural tir. Emfatie forms are made by suffixing i. The 
distinction of two plurals in the first person is lost; but one of the 
two forms is kept in each dialect. We may assume fer < fart; 
fir << teri; and likewise for the plural ira development from wrt, 
parallel with our fill beside full. 

The Kordofan-Nubian of Delen has ¢ (I), plural t; a (you), 
plural u; te (he), plural ft. Evidently these forms are closely 
related to those of Nile-Nubian; we may assume that « corre- 
sponds to ai, the emfatic variant of 7. The Kordofain-Nubian of 
Gebel Dair, as described by Junker and Czermak, has @ (1), plural 
a, ai: ai (you), plural a; fo (he), plural fi. In the third person 
the sound { represents £ combined with r. The other forms cor- 
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respond to those of Nile-Nubian: at—eri; i—wr; d@—ar; 
a = ari. 

Midobi has ot (I), plural inclusive aya, exclusive ddi; in (you), 
plural wu; dn (he), plural wya. The Dravidian likenesses are 
remarkable: ana = Badaga anga; in—=Kuiinu; on — Gondi 6n-, 
Tamil avan; uyu — Tamil unkal-. The form ddt corresponds to 
NN ar or ari: the sounds d and r often interchange in Nubian. 
Perhaps ot should be assumed to represent an older form of KN e, é, 
and NN ai, on account of the o in KN on (my), oge (me). Midobi 
seems to be the only modern variety of Nubian that has kept both 
the inclusive plural and the exclusive plural. But the distinction 
is represented, as a matter of form, in KN an (our) ON en (our, 
exclusive), beside i— NN dit, 

Dravidian-like forms are to be seen in ON and NN in (this), 
man (that). In southern Dravidian the influence of avan < *awan 
< *aan < *asan (that) caused w to be inserted in ivan < “iwan 
<= *ian < *isan (this). In Gondi each word developt independently: 
én- < *ian < *isan, dn- < *awan < *aan < *asan. The Nubian 
forms are very close to Gondi *ian and *awan. 

The ordinary demonstratives of Braihui are borrowed words: 
di (this) from Afghan da; é@ (that) and 6 (that) from premigra- 
tional Singhalese é-, 6-. In the other Dravidian tongues simple 
vowels formed the bases of all demonstratives and interrogatives. 
Outside of the Gondi-Kui group e is the general basis of interroga- 
tives. In some of the Dravidian tongues frequent frasal connection 
with demonstratives, as in Kanara ad én (what is that?), caused d 
to be prefixt to interrogatives. In southern Dravidian the length- 
ened basis ¢ sometimes became ja or 4 as a normal fonetic develop- 
ment. The Dravidian interrogative bases are thus: in Gondi-Kui, 
any vowel; elsewhere, ¢, ¢, jd, a, dé, dja, da. 

ON ts (what) may be compared with Kanara ésu (how much). 
KN de (who) is similar to Brihui dér, dé (who). We may com- 
pare KN na, nd, NN nai, na, ni (what) with various Dravidian 
equivalents: Kanara éna, the accusative of én; Tamil enna ; Kui 
ana, ena, ina, and the corresponding Parji na: Kuvi éna, énat, ent. 

Dravidian and Nubian lack relative pronouns. 

The genders of Kanara-Tamil are male-personal, female-personal 
and non-personal, in the singular; personal and non-personal, in 
the plural. The same system once existed in the other Dravidian 
tongues. But in eastern Dravidian, Telugu and Kurukh-Malto, 
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sound-changes confused the words for “he” and ‘she’, with the 
result that the neuter singular ‘it’ was adopted for ‘she’. A 
parallel development occurred in Géndi-Kui, with the further result 
that the neuter plural was used for the feminine plural. In Brahui 
there is no distinction of gender, aside from the use of separate 
words for ‘who’ and ‘what’. (Cf. BSOS 4. 769-78.) Likewise 
Nubian nouns show no distinction of gender. 

Kanara nouns commonly have the plural-ending kal or gal, cor- 
responding to Tamil kal, Telugu Iu, Tulu kulu, fu, Badaga gro, 
Kui ka, ska, nga, Gondi k, Ak, yg, Brahui Fk. Personal nouns take 
the plural-endings ar, arkal, argal, ir, artr, galir, arkalir, dir, dirir, 
dirgal in Kanara; ar, dr, mar, mdr, mérkal, kanmdr in Tamil; 
er in Tulu; rin Kurukh-Malto. Masculine nouns have the plural- 
ending ru in Kui, r in Gondi. 

In Old Nubian the ordinary plural-ending of nouns is gu or 
n(i)gu; personal nouns may take ri or rigu. In modern Mahassi 
Nile-Nubian the usual ending is gi; other endings are f, iri, ri, nti. 
In Kordofan-Nubian the ordinary plural-endings are #, i, Wt, 1m; 
a t-suffix of the singular is regularly dropt in the plural. 

The ending of the dative is ke, ge in Kamara; ku in Tamil; 
ku, ki in Telugu; Ki, gi, ku, gu in Tulu; My, gt in Kui; gé@ in 
Kurukh; & in Malto. The ending of the dative-accusative is ka 
in Old Nubian; gd or gt in modern Nile-Nubian; gt in Kordofan- 
Nubian. 

Tamil has a genitive-ending n or in. In Old Nubian and in 
modern Nile-Nubian the genitive-ending is » or tt; in Kordofan- 
Nubian it is n, en or mun, 

A few other noun-suffixes show likeness: Kanara of, Tamil wl, 
Telugu 1d inside — ON lo in, into, to; Tamil # in —ON Ia in; 
Telugu téda with —ON dal with. 

Native numerals stop at 3 in Brahui, at 4 in Kurukh, at 2 in 
Malto. Five of the Dravidian numerals are similar to Nubian 
equivalents: Kanara or, 6r, Tamil oru, dr 1, Gondi var alone, Kui 
vari only—NN wér 1, KN are alone, only; Kanara ir, Tamil tri, 
Telugu iru, Brahui ira 2—KN ore ®; Kanara entu, Tamil eftu 83— 
KN eddi 8; Kanara ombattu, Tamil onpafu, Gondi unma 9—KN 
wed, wid 9; Kanara twpettt, Tamil irupatu, iruvafu, Telugu 
iruvai, Tulu irra 20—NWN aro 20. Kanara at (5) is similar to 
NN i (hand). 
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In the following word-list I have assumed that ancient s and s 
disappear in Nubian, as they do in southern Dravidian; and that 
Nubian s and 4 are derivatives of the palatal occlusive c, in accord 
with widespread Dravidian developments. I have sometimes as- 
sumed an interchange of | or ¢ with nm: similarly r and m often 
interchange in Kui, I also assume that m may interchange with 
v or w; such developments are common in Prakrit, and a Nubian 
example is seen in KN komilii—NN kawirté (bird). The dis- 
tinction betwen voiced and voiceless sounds is generally unimpor- 
tant in Dravidian, and apparently in Nubian also. 

Kanara dd- play : KN od- play. 

Kanara dg-, d-, Telugu ag-, av-, a-, a- become, be made : NN aw- 
make, 

Kanara akka sister: NN keg sister. 

Kanara an-, en-, Tamil en-, Telugu an- say : NN an-, en- gay. 

Kanara dne, Telugu énugu elefant : KN omul elefant. 

Tamil anpu love : ON on-, un- love. Tamil pu is a common 
suffix, 

Tamil arai- call, call by name : NN éri name. The Dravidian 
basis may be *arias (cf. DD $12). 

Gondi aril udder : NN erti, irti udder. The Gondi word may 
represent *iral or *iril, 

Gondi arr- take : NN ar- take. 

Kui dsa woman ; NN as daughter. 

Tamil avarat bean : NN ogod bean. The sounds v and g often 
interchange in Telugu. 

Tamil er- rise : KN al- raise. 

Gdndi ér water : KN iri sea. 

Kanara esaru boiled water, Kui siru water : NN essi (< *erct?) 
water. The Dravidian basis seems to be *icar. 

Kanara e/f- take up, Telugu ett- take, take away, take up: ON 
el-, NN ed- take. | 

Kui ta mother : NN én mother. 

Kanara igaru gums, Tamil ejif'u (j<€< 9) tooth, tusk, 
gums : KN (Dair) gil, (Delen) {ili tooth, 

Kanara ii, Tamil eli, Telugu elike rat : NN iris, irst rat. 

Gondi in-, i-, Kui in- (past ise) say : ON u-, i- (past ise) say. 

Kanara innu yet, Tamil ini now : ON el, il now. 

Kanara ir- be : ON in- be. 

Kui éda goat : KN war goat. 
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Tamil oli sun: KN e{ sun. Palatalized ] regularly became ¢ 
in early Spanish. 

Kanara ol good, true, olle goodness, truth : ON ale truth. 

Kanara ugur, Tamil ukir, Telugu géru finger-nail: NN gih 
finger-nail. 

Telugu dkon- hear : ON ulg-, NN ukkir- hear. 

Kurukh fia darkness : NN ogi, ugi night. 

Kurukh wilt day : KN ul day. 

Kanara uri- burn : NN wrr- burn. 

Kanara wusir, usur, Tamil ujir, Telugu usuru breath, life, Kui 
fikori, ikuri breath : NN ugur life. The Dravidian basis seems 
to be *ukiar, which developt to *ucar in southern Dravidian, and 
to *ukira, *ukdri, *ikart in Kui. 

Kui pandé- be satisfied (of hunger) : ON pafifi-, NN faiin- be 
hungry. Corresponding to Géndi hilk- < *slik- (be caught) and 
equivalent cognates in southern Dravidian, Kui has the resultant 
slik- (unfasten) : likewise ‘be satisfied’ is the resultant of ‘be 
hungry *. 

Kurukh pand- investigate: ON paff- investigate. We can 
explain pandi-— paiiii- and pandi-— paf{- by assuming a basic ¢ 
for one and a basic ¢ for the other, In early Dravidian all occlu- 
sives seem to have become voiced in contact with nasals. 

Tamil payki hair : NN fag hair. 

Kanara para, Telugu pra, prafa, Kui pradi old : NN a old. 

Tamil paRi- run away, escape : ON pad- flee. 

Kui par- cut : ON par- write. 

Telugu parra swamp : ON park valley. 

Kui pla- question : ON pulu- question. 

Kurukh pogré weak : ON pokod, NN fogor lame. 

Kui pok- scatter, spill : ON pok-, NN fog- pour out. 

Kurukh bél God : KN bel God. 

Kanara maga son : ON wa, NN ga son. The Nubian words may 
represent *anga < *amga. 

Kanara male mountain-: NN mulé mountain. 

Telugu mafict good : NN mas good. 

Géndi mar- be ended : ON mor- end. 

Gindi ménd filling, Telugu mendu abundant : ON medd-, midd- 
be full. 

Kanara min fish : NN ayissi fish. Corresponding to Portuguese 
uma < fia < ina, Galician has uqa, with » derived from nasalized 
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hiatus-filling w; similarly ayissi may represent *owtnat, *ominst, 
*oninsi, 

Kanara min star : NN wisst (< *winst), wingt, dings star. 

Tamil mifi- jump: ON mid-, NN mir- run. English leap 
(jump) corresponds to German laufen (run). 

Kanara modal beginning, first ;: NN modul, mudul, mur, mumur 
thumb. 

Tamil mujal, mucal < *mical <*mital, Telugu kundélu < *madél 
< *medal < *midal hare : NN widlan, udlan hare. The Telugu 
prefix is connected with Tamil kuti- (jump). | 

Kanara mu! thorn : KN nom thorn. A development nom < *mon 
< *mol would be fairly simple. 

Telugu vdkili door : KN ogul, NN agi! mouth. 

Gindi veh- explain, Kui ves- say : NN wé- say. 

Kui vise, viha, Tamil f fly (noun) : NN wai- fly (verb). The 
Dravidian basis seems to be *wisa; the form i may be compared 
with Tamil 4i— Tulu ti < “tata (fire). 

Tamil viri, miri, murt eye : NN missi (< *mirct), MN pidi 
(< *hiri) eye. NN mdasi, a variant of missi, seems to represent 
*main, formed under the influence of Arabic ,. 

Malto tali hair: NN delti, KN telét (plural fel) hair. 

Kanara fapp- fail, tav- (< *fab-) perish : ON dapp-, tapp-, 
NN daff-, dabb- perish. 

Telugu fir- wander : NN fér- come. 

Kui disk- wipe : ON togk- dry. 

Kanara tin-, Gondi tin-, ti-, Kui tin-, ft- eat : KN di-, MN ii, 
NN nf drink. 

Brahui fir- (past fiss) give: NN ter- (past its) give. 

Kanara fir- die: NN di-, KN (Dair) ti-, (Delen) f1- (< *tri-?) 
die, 

Telugu toduku cow: MN fur cow. 

Brahui tok-, Kurukh thik- strike: KN (Dair) dug-, (Delen) 
dug-, NN tég- strike. 

Tamil ‘éfum each : NN dittn each. 

Kui twh- leave : ON tok-, tuk- leave, Kui h may represent y, 
as in sah-—= Brihui say- beat, 

Kui tug- fasten : ON deg- fasten. 

Kui fifu belly : NN ff belly. 

Tulu tugal, Kanara togal, Tamil tél skin : KN dor skin. The 
Dravidian basis may be *tual, *dual. 
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Kui dé- (< *drd- < *dér-?) sleep : NN furb- sleep. 

Kanara ndlige, Tamil na tongue : NN nar, nad, ned tongue. 

Kanara neral, neral, nellu shade : NN niir shade. 

Kanara nésaRu, Tamil najifu (j < €<c) sun: ON masar, 
NN maga, masi! sun, The Nubian m may have come from malto 
(east). 

Tamil nila moon : KN nonti (plural noni) moon, month. 

Kui nimb- live, nire alive: ON aji- live. A root *ant could 
have made ni- and an-, 

Kanara nurg-, nurc- grind, Gondi nér- grind, Telugu nuruc- 
thresh, nurumu powder : NN nar- thresh, grind, nérti, ndrti meal. 

Kanara nal thread : NN al thread. We may assume & develop- 
ment similar to that of an adder from a nadder; the n could have 
been absorbed by a preceding genitive-ending n. 

Gindi rén, lon house : NN nég house. 

Gindi silvi lip : KN 4alme chin. 

Kanara sol word : ON sal word. 

Kanara solle nostril : NN sorin nose. 

Kui suda mouth : NN Sundi lip. 

Kurukh ka-, ker- go : NN ka-, kir- come. 

Telugu kig-, Kui kag- be heated : NN kakk- be heated. 

Kanara kal- learn : NN kull-learn. A root *kwal would explain 
a and w. 

Kanara kal stone : NN kulw stone, rock, mountain. 

Kanara kal foot : KN kod, kogod foot. The form kogad is 
parallel with NN mumur— mur thumb. 

Kanara kan eye: KN kalti (plural kale) eye. 

Kanara kan-, kan- see : KN gel- see. 

Tamil kali joy : ON kur-, NN gurr- rejoice. 

Kanara kandu (< *hanfiu < *kalru), kaRu, Gondi kurrd 
(< *kalru), Kui kaluri (< *kalur) call : NN gor, gur calf, KN 
kornt calves. 

Kanara kare shore : NN gar shore. 

Kanara karte, Tamil karutat, Telugu gidide ass : KN kof horse, 
NN kat ass. The Dravidian basis seems to be *ghaurifas, which 
became *ghaurtas, the source of Sanskrit ghdta (horse). 

Tamil kappal boat : NN kub boat. 

Tamil katavu door : NN kobid, kubwd door. 

Kanara ked-, kid-, Tamil ke!- perish : NN kit- perish. 
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Kanara kedap- throw down, Tamil kifa- lie down, kitat nest : 
ON ken- lay down, NN kenti, kettt nest. 

Kanara kél- hear: KN kier- hear. The Nubian er is a suffix, 
found in a number of verbs listed in the grammar of Kauczor 
($252); kter- may be dissimilated from *ktrer-. 

Kanara ken, Brahui zisun red: KN kele, NN gél red. The 
Dravidian basis is *khenso or “ghenso. 

Kanara kera shoe : NN korts shoe. 

Kui kegt small : ON koko weak. 

Kanara kol-, kon-, Telugu kon-, kon- take : ON kon- have. 

Goindi kinda brow: NN koi face. 

Kanara kéri fowl : KN kokor fowl. 

Gondi kéri- cut : NN gér- cut. 

Kanara kurt pit : KN kol pit, well, NN kolé, kulé well. 

Kanara kuRi, Tamil koi, Telugu gorre sheep : NN ogod sheep. 

Kanara kurudu, Tamil kuruiu blindness, Telugu guddi, Malto 
otro blind, Kurukh zoter broken : NN dugur blind. 

Tamil kuti- jump : AN kil- jump over. 

Gondi kufli armpit : NN kurlt joint. 

Gondi gopéra spider : NN kordbé spider. 

Gondi ghigal ant: NN gér, giar ant. 

Kurukh zapp- swallow, ON kap-, NN kab- eat. 

Kurukh zéfgol bone : NN gisir bone. 

It is curious that Nubian has Tamil-like direction-words, but 
with differences of meaning. 

Kanara kelagu below, Tamil kirakku below, east : NN kalo 
north. 

Kanara mél above, Tamil mél above, west : NN malto east. 

Tamil vada north : NN orroe south. 

Tamil ten south : NN tino west. 

The basic meanings of Tamil kirakku (which is really a dative, 
with the nominative kir) and mél are those of the Kanara cognates: 
the directional values depend on the geografy of the Tamil region. 
These values might change with a change of geografy: in the 
Nubian region downwards is north (kalo) and upwards is east 
(malto). If vada and ten had the basic meanings ‘ windwards? 
and “seawards” or ‘riverwards’, these too could have changed 
their directional values with a change of geografy. 
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(ed)... 90 ee Syl Small Sen 


Bombay (1306 a, 4.) S53] peel 


— gatyecll ple ye ceekSoll Sel ols 
SU Syyn ltl poe Stes] dpome WwW) AE 
pHizll a gold! cola p05 5! st bod 

ASA [AAG dame Ways! SVhes ups coy! 
Cairo ie A. H.). 
— “ Peasant Folklore of Palestine * (Pal, Expl. Fund Quart. 
Stat, 1893). 
— “(Cent Proverbes Arabes recueillis en Syrie, in Revue de 
Linguistique 23, 1890, 349 aq. 
— seem StI) JeeYe Ssh) aaitl kes 


Beirut, n. d. pe al) Fone Byes el de) | ps! 

— “Bemerkungen zu Dr, T. Cana‘an, Der Kalendar des 
Palistinensischen Fellachen,” von Leonhard Bauer, 
ZDPV 38, 1915, 54 aq. 

— Volksteben im Lande der Bibel, von Leonhard Bauer, 
2nd. ed., Leipzig, 1903. 

— “ Volksweisheit aus Paliistina,” yon Eberhard Baumann, 
ZDPV 39, 1916, 153 sq. 

— (hide Francais-Arabe Vulgaire dex voyageurs et des 
France en Syrie et en Egypte, par J. Berggren, Upsala, 
1844. 

— British Museum, Sloan 3035 (1696 a.p.) \lee) QoS 

ced : ssl of Sulaiman ibn Ya‘qib ash- 
Shimi as—Silihini (1727 a. p.), ed. Rostgaard (vide 
Rr. M. Codicea Arabici, p. 335 B). 

— Arabische Spriichwirter oder Die Sitten und Gebrduche 
der neuen Aegyptier, erklirt aua den zu Kairo umlauf- 
enden Spriichwértern, thersetzt und erliutert von J. 
L. Burckhardt, Weimar, 1834. 
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Burton 
Cal. Cord. 


Canaan 


Cheneb 


Dalil 


Destaing 


Doutté 


Einaler 


Freytag 


Ghinim 


Hanauer 


Harfouch 


Jaussen 
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— Unerplored Syria, by R. F. Burton and C. F. T. Drake, 
London, 1872. (I, p. 263 sq.) 

— Je Calendrier de Cordoue de année 961, ed. by R. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1873. 

— Per Kalendar des Palastinensischen Fellachen, von Dr. 
Med. T. Cama‘an, in Jerusalem, ZDPV 36, 1913, p. 
260 aq. 

_— Proverbes Arabes de V'Algérie et du Maghrtb, recueillis, 
traduits, et commentés par Mohammad Ben Cheneb, 
Publications de l'fcole das Lettres d’Alger, Bulletin 
de Correspondance Africaine, 30-32, Paris, 1905-7. 

— Fd-Dalil, ow Guide de Arabisant qui étudie lea Dia- 
lectes parlés en Algérie et en Tunisie —Recueil de 
Textes variés publi¢és par un Comité d’Arabisants sous 
la direction de L. Machuel, Algiers, 1901. (Arab. text, 
p- 60 sq., French translation, p. 59 aq.) 

— Palistinensischer Divan ale Beitrag cur Volkakunde 
Paldstinas, von G. H. Dalman, Leipzig, 1901. 

— “Fates et Coutumes saisonnitres chez les Beni-Snous," 
par E. Destaing, Fecwe Africaine, 60, 1906, p. 362 sq. 

— Magie et Religion dans (Afrique du Nord, par E. Doutté, 
Algiers, 1907. 

— Supplément aur Dictionnaires Arabes, par R, Dozy, 
Leyden, 1881. 

— “Arabische Sprichwiérter,” gesammelt, ubersetzt und 
erliutert, von Lydia Einsler in Jerusalem, 2DPV 19, 
1806, p. 65 eq. 


(Cairo, 1992.) (pp Sal igs 
— Arabum Proverbia ..., edidit G. W. Freytag, 3 vola., 
Bonn, 1838, 
Al-Mairiq, 0, 1906, p. 555 a]. rs 


— Maidanii, Aliquot Proverbia Arabica, edidit C. M. 
Hahicht, 1826. 

— Folklore of the Holy Lond, Moslem, Christian, and 
Jewish, by J. E. Hanauer, London, 1907. 

— Le Dragoman Arabe, ou Guide pratique de |'Arabe porlé 
pour la Syrie, la Palestine, et PEgypte, par J. Har- 
fouch, Beyrouth, 1901. 

— Coufumes des Arabes ow Pays de Moab, par A. Jauseen, 
Paris, 1908, 
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Jemayyel _ ae pel ys re ply Jel 
joe ys ops 3 ¥I 
Al-Maérig 8, 1905, p. 604 aq., G87 =q., 865 sq. 
Landberg — Proverbea et Dictona du Peuple Arabe, . . . par C. Land- 
berg, Vol. 1. Proverbes ef Dictons de la Province dé 
Syrie, section de Sayda, Leyden, 1883. 
Machuel — Méthode pour 'Etude de 'Arabe parlé, Sth ed., Algiers, 
1900. 


Majiini-l-Adab — pty) YI. coll Sle .oA od Y] ile 
(6 vols. Beirut.) Sp! —— 

Maidint = — ¢ 6yy) LS) dome cf hom! eal oo? Jee Yl gos 
(Cairo, 1310, a. H.) caldeoll K59rol| 

Ma‘laf — ont Ale poll Les el Slee! Gp dei 
aed) caylecd) past ee) 

(Al-Magrig 12, 1909, pp. 41 sq., 103 8q., 261 sq., S09 aq., 


437 9q.) 

Nauphal — (Juide de la Conversation arabe et francaise, par G. 
Nauphal, Ge ed., Beyrouth, 1892. 

Reinhardt — Ein Arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in Oman und Zan- 


sibar, .. . von ©. Reinhardt ( Priedrich-Wilhelm’s 
Universitdt-Seminar fur Orientalischen Sprachen-Lehr- 
hiicher, vol. 13, Berlin, 1894). 

Roatgaard — Arabum Philosophia Popularis ...a Jacobo Salomone 
Damaseceno,.. . edidit F. Rostgaard, Hafniae, 1764. 


Shuqair — sal » pedis ¢ gays u* ou Jeol 


(Cairo, 1894.) ; 

Socin — Arabische Sprichwérter und Redensarten, ... von A. 
Socin, Tiibingen, 1874. 

Stumme — Marchen und Gedichte aus der Stadt Tripolis in Nord 
Afrika, . . . H. Stumme, Leipzig, 1895. 

Tallqvist _. Arabische Sprichworter und Spiele... . von K. L, Tall- 
qvist, Helsingfors, 1897. 

Vasaalli — Motti, aforismi e proverbii maltesi, ...da M. A. Vas- 


anlli, Malta, 1828. 

Westermarck — Ceremonies ond Beliefs connected with Agriculture, 
certain dates of the solar year and the weather in 
Morocco, by E. Westermarck, Helsingfora, 1914. 


Raw 
On THE NAMEs given to the different kinds of rain, see the Kitab 
al-matar of Abu Zaid al-Ansiri, edited by L. Cheicho in Al-Maésrig 
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8 (1905). 162 eq. On magie and rites for rain-producing, see 
Doutté, 582 eq. (N. Africa); Westermarck, 105 q. (Morocco) ; 
Dalman, 562q. (Syria and Palestine). On songs for rain, see 
Destaing, 2542q. (Ammi-Mousa); Stumme 62s8q. (181 5q.) 
(Tripoli) ; Cana‘an, 290 sq.; Dalman, l.c. (Palestine). On rain 
processions, see Baldensperger, 218 sq. (Palestine); Jaussen, 326 
(Moab). On rites for preventing rain, see Doutté, 305 aq. (N. 
Africa); Westermarck, 125 sq. (Morocco). 

Seasonal rains are given special names. usin al-‘Arab, &. v- 
—) »4, gives Al-Asma‘l as the authority for the names of the well- 
recognised seasonal rains. The first at the approach of winter is 
rae followed in order by soy (at the approach of Spring) 

cyl, troll and agomJ|. According to Abu Zaid the first 
rain i8 | o~y!|, followed by A, Seed), eel, Chall, 
pol . According to Cal. Cord. the rain of spring is called WA,o 
and the end of it sesM) or (Seid) (p.8). The rain of summer 


is called pros! as well as om yl and aswotl, Autumn rain is 
known as coy! [ums ad ly uy" pid Y)] and the last of it is 

called Sel. Winter’s rain is known as Qoiy(p- 10). The names, 
however, vary in different countries and in different districts. 
Thus in Moab 3)y=)) or ,ly95)| is the term applied to heavy 
rain aiter the first of January, whilst the rain that falls at the end 
of February and beginning of March is called jis! ols 
(Jaussen, 3248q.). In Syria the rain of yp (Dec.-Jan. 5 18 
ealled Sic (8) (foundation, i.e., for the harvest). In Moab the 
rain of February is known as ,\,02J], and that which falls on 
the fifth of the month is «SyxJ] 1,5. It lasts about nine days 
(Jaussen, l.c.). Jaussen also mentions that there falls in Moab 
in the month of April a rain called J\,. (pronounced samdtch) 
and also ..° Kod os (324 eq.). In Syria the spring rains are 
known as «j|}, or more commonly a3)... In Palestine at the 
end of September or beginning of October there falls the rain called 
Cyh> S524 , 4 rain which is reckoned harmful to sheep and goats 
in the Jordan valley (Bauer, B, 55sq.). The light rain which 
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falls there at this time is also known as cab lw &y.+./ To the 
nomads of Moab it is —4,s)| (Jaussen, 323). Similarly the rain 
at the beginning of November goes by a special name ,s)| jo2JI 
<5, and if it falls abundantly it is dreaded. In modern Pales- 
tine the Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas are especially entreated for 
rain (Cana‘an, 289, note 1). Jaussen remarks that all the different 
kinds of rain are included under the term kaJ) dun) yes but it 
seems probable that .aJ) here is the general name for ‘ winter 
season * and not for rain. 

Rain enters into many an Arab proverb and popular saying. 
Tt is used, for instance, in simuiles as 


1, “More serviceable than rain in its season” — wo (Sie! 
ily) 3 anil (Freytag I, 335 (No. 191); (Majani-l-adab, V. 
55). Said of something that is particularly good. 

2. “(Colder than after rain ”— p=) SE we Syl (Maidan, 
vide Majani-‘l-adab, V. 54). 

3. “Wetter than the rainy night”—ablJl OU) sul 
(B. M. 3035, fol. 108. Kev.: Freytag II. 794, No. 141); var. 
SUPT ces EU Gos sl ye 

4. “Softer than the tears ve the clouds” — peel g25 er 3)! 
(Freytag III, 198, No. 1184; ‘Askari, 112). 


Two prognostics may be here quoted. 

5. “When the South wind blows rain is near” — wJes |3! 
wel) (Syria, Sig al-Gharb). The South wind is the rainy wind 
and is often poetically described as coming bearing its water-jar 
on its shoulder.* 

6. In Algeria—Tunis, the East wind is the bringer of rain. 





‘In Palestine the fruit (grapes and figs) spread by the peasant on the 
flat roof of his house to dry in the sun is called ch. Rain spoils such 
fruits, Cana‘an, 274 (1). 


tas cle Oh hell 
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Rain brought by it falls copiously — | § © .§5* \d! sooll (Cheneb, 
No. 1773: Dalil, 60, var. as 554) 

The proverbs and proverbial sayings in which rain occurs are 
sufficiently numerous and interesting. 

%. Corresponding to our “It is raining cats and dogs” or 
“in buckets”, the Arabs say “One of its hours will suffice for 
its needs” —dlal. dts alee ope dl. 

This proverb, although based upon rain, has a general application. 

§. “Luck in the cloud but intelligent anticipation im the 
earth ”— | 5 cot Mey Slaw 3 be. (Hreytag I, 416, No. 223). 
Rain is not sufficient of itself, Whether it rains or not may be a 
matter of good or bad fortune but to benefit from it the soil must 
be intelligently prepared. 


9. “The damp day causes rheumatism ” — cay bs re 
5) (Egypt). | 
* 10. “No one lends his roof-pipe on a rainy day ” — so [T]l 
pl ex cea r se 4 Mésul-Mardin, Socin, 30).* The water that 
falls is drained by the design of the roof towards one part whence 
it is led away by a pipe which projects from the roof one or two feet. 

11. “He fled from the rain and stood under the roof-pipe ” — 
lye! aay had ye ur? y (a. Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 
213 (No. 474); Bajiri, 117; Maidani I], 25. var. oslpn 5; 
b. Algeria, Algiers: Cheneb, No. 1912; Machuel, 327. 6p. oP 
elyee!! eam le aya5); c. ‘Iraq, Mésul-Mardin: Socin 148. 
we tjye!l al Lands AS) ee Ly >; d. Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Kinsler, 116. | 350! wml Lindy A pe Ly y>: ¢- Syria, Sidon 
Landberg, 21: ... dul SSI eal pn ae f. Syria, Brum- 
mana: Tallqvist, 177. aly) same) dA) Jl wei g- Syria: 
Nauphal, 627; Shugair, 48, Harfouch, 318 as f with aiJall for 
WIJ): A. Egypt: Faris, 201; Bashira, 90; and Syria: Sa‘ad, 


*Socin gives it ma had pif'i merzibu jom elmaftar reading or instead 


of 
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321 as g with esd 2 for ur: Cf. also Baumann, ZDPV 39, 
1898, 258 (228, No. 572); i Malta: Vassalli, 373. 2 (al& 

ples j\suy S;lea] csi This ro corresponds to 
our * Out of the frying-pan into the fire” 

12. “Sleeping in water and fearful of rain” —4J] 3 el 
yoo!! ure ctile, (Egypt: Shuqair, 109, 39). A proverb with 
a general application similar to the preceding. 

13. “ Where there is rain there is cloud” (If it wants to rain, 
it clouds over)— wont atlS joj cdl; y) (a. Syria, Beirut; 
b. Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 263, No. 584, var...JlS J; c. Rost- 
gaard, 169, 451, var, “245 J; d. Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghinim 559, 17; 
eiesé aS nat ley lS); ¢. Freytag Ill. 495, 2972; 
Sse Ss 34 f. Egypt: Bajari, 144, .. 5 anil) edt 9) 
A proverb the equivalent of “ Where there is smoke there is fire ”. 

14. “Does one look for rain’ without a cloud?” — | =i pe 
woke ptt he (Freytag, III. 190, 1132). The equivalent of 
the preceding. 

15. “The rain preceded the cloud”— Jl. cle! |5 
.poo)] (Egypt: Bajar, 129). The unexpected happened. 

16. “Knowledge without its application is like a cloud without 
rain” — , dae Wy ant je je Wy pc! (Syria: Barthélemy, 361, 

63; var. ee 

17. “Death and rain God knows when” — a) lasJl, easyoll 
ote «§ (Malta: Vassalli, 63, 566; var. lady peo} see 
Vassalli, 84, 780). 

18. “I see a cloud and no rain” —. yes Yo Vlecgy) (Freytag 
I, 555, 100). Said of anything which does not realise expectations. 

19. “A prince without equity is like a cloud without rain ” — 
yee Wy pak’ jae Wy ye! (Freytag, III, 18, 103). 

‘ Although Freytag so reads and translates in the 2nd pers. the imper- 


sonal form is much more probable. 
‘Flam beld amal mitél ghim beld mafar. 
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20. “Every cloud does not produce rain” — ask Js 
-yeol!l ny (‘Irig, Mogul-Mardin: Socin, 389). 

21. “The sun rising and the rain descending” — 2! 
-Jj8 jbell, adie (Rostgaard, 101, 220). When things turn 
out contrary to expectation and hopes are blighted. 

ee. “ The sun rises and the rain falls on everyone 7 —  sangitied| 
we | ols Jf lnadly cael (Malta: Vassalli, 83, 779). 

23. “What follows the thunder save rain”? —. lea) 9I ve J Iy9 a 
(Syria, Shumlin). What could you expect? 

24. “His rain preceded his flood” — ala» sjhe Se~ (Frey- 
tag I, 613, 35). Due warning was given; it has happened as 
threatened. 

25. “Thunder and lightning, but it is a rainless cloud which 
sheds (its water)”— sl elgslls Bay lacy (Freytag I, 566, 
151). When acts do not correspond with words. 

26. “ Rainlessness behind the thundercloud "—- goissf Sar 
sss] y! (Muhit al-Muhit, s. v. S3c1)). Said of a man who boasts 
much but does little. 

27. “ Rain makes good what the hail destroys ”— uw—¢ | 
‘3;J] 4-5) L, (Habicht, No. 17; Freytag I, 724, 36, a, IT, 96, 59 
wren! le ole ene ole; b. TIT, 885, 2299). ly AE. anal! 


28. “He raises his eyelid and down falls the rain” — gaa 


| be 
4 yoo! = pes! (Cheneb, 2027). He weeps much; he wishes 
someone to take pity on him. 


29. “No rain without winds and no assembly without uproar”? — 
whee 4 on * bes chyl ye> & (Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Kinsler, 100, 201; Baumann, 257, 221 and 551. chy YI io Le 
cleo Y) use l.y Everything has its appropriate cause, 


30. “He who is rained on thinks that all are rained on ? — 





| *Socin (see Einsler, lc.) suggests ce instead of ay, but this is 
highly improbable, as Baumann's reading indicates, 
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ape JS Gl jsheoll ss) (Freytag, I, 914, 39). Said of 
the Fpulent who forget that all others are not in like state. 


$1. “ He who has fallen into the river does not fear the rain ” — 
nad ur ctlal, all st cl Vall (Algeria, Medea: Cheneb, 
No. 228; see also Cheneb, I, 296sq.). a. Soudan: Shugair, 130 
py! ure cla) Las L Sy yh.)] b. Oman—dZanzibar: Heinhardt, 
412, 154 abil dls L, BG wl; c. Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Baumann, 243, 178 and 166 . be) Sty po caly be |p} 

32. “He who does not want to be wet should not go out in 
the rain” — ,\xsJ| st PS St le Sen Ng ; ure ( Malta: 
er 67, G04). 

. “A land on which rain falls tells its neighbour” — 
ss ees py & bol Lé,) (‘Iraq, Mogul-Mardin: Socin, 74). 
“ Good news travels fast? or “ Beggars tell each other ”. 

$4. “Has that cloud caused the rain?” — ie Wk ak aN 
joo!l (Syria, Berggren, 589, s.v. muage; ‘Irigq: Socin, 306). 
All this due to such a trifle! 

35. “It has passed on the wind without rain ” — ay © eo 
wea Ay( Malta: Vassalli, 70, 633). The good prospects have not 
materialised. 

36. “The rain falls and the sky pours”—WJls Jo! pl 
Sy (Algeria, Chelif: Cheneb, 3038). One can get too much of 


a good thing. 
Dew 


$7. “He is cold like the locusts on the dew”. ol us Sy Sy 
AI ot (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 245, 185, No. 222 ).— 
The use of ($j) suggests an Egyptian source for the proverb). 

38. “Will you carry the dew on your back?” — — be aay 
Sab Jc lJ! (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 246, 156, 
No. 239.) Why travel before sunrise? 

39. “Until the big well fills with dew” — ‘see! egitel = 
aes) ee pol (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 247, 191, 
No. 285). You will wait till doomsday. 

4 
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40. “A cistern is not filled with dew”— Jn LL om 
Wa} ye (Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt 73, 185; a. Palestine: 
Bauer, V.L. B. 253, 89 gia)! ,. ve (ste) en? i) eo 
b. Syria: Burton, 282, 114 hl aA Y Shed | Said to 
a person who lives beyond his income. 

41. “ His face gives no dew” —.gdu L gm (Palestine, Jeru- 
salem: Baumann, No. 606). Said of one who is shameless. The 
Arab does not blush but “sweats” from shame. 

42. “ Dew is the bed of rain” — lea}! (als lol (Palestine: 
Cana‘an, 286). Heavy dew is to the mem a harbinger of rain." 


Snow 
43. There are self-evident similes such as 
a. “ whiter than snow ” — Fouad cP Uae! 
b. “colder than snow ” — cel er sy! 

44. “Tf it snows there will follow good weather ? easel lal 
em (Syria, ‘Akkar: Ghinim, 559, 83). 

45. “Tomorrow the snow will melt and the black earth 
appear” —J\yud) ts ol cept le (Syria, “Akkar: Ghinim, 
559, 84; a. Oe Burton 293, 182; var. «lity a! as ady ay 
1) paps 6 : . ‘Trig, Moégul- Mardin: “when the snow melts the 
dung appears ” — sil wee | cithew (Syria: Ma'laf, 
262. (dung) Jy JI a el phat) Said of a man who 
makes much fuss about business of no importance. 


46. “He to whom fortune is kind can raise fire from snow ” — 


oo ge Giebet dead! atl y Ul (Syria, “Akkir: Ghinim, 





* How important dew is for the grain in summer when rain has ceased 
to fall is shown by the following petition “(Give us) the dew, O Lord, at 
the earing of the corn, may then the olives ripen or not"— \J.J] s j ly 


Lal le oS Wy yyrgl lal gly duly] GAB wus 
or an alternative form (Beth- Rima | Pa ag ht peck peo 2) : 
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Cloud 

47, “The cloud foreboded rain, but there was no prognos- 
ticator 7? — ps ue! lp cole Hla (Freytag, I, 63%, 98). 
Said of him who possesses wealth but there are none to proclaim it. 

48. “Summer clouds which have no raindrops” — cio |b 
js \) (Freytag, II, 64, 14). Said of one who, although 
he has the means, is not generous to others. 

49. “Not every lightning cloud is profuse with its rain” — 
Igilay Sen! d5y\y Js \, (Freytag, II, 720, 446). Appearances 
are deceptive. 

50. “ Had it not been for this cloud, this rain had not come ” — 
tle bk pawl Y,) (Syria, “Akkir: Ghanim, 559, 16). 
See the consequences ! 

51. “The barking of dogs does not harm the clouds” — »2y y 
oA) 3 oslst) (Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghinim, 559,80; a. Syria, 
Shugair, 56, 63; var. ~L3). The exalted are too far removed to 
listen to your complaints or be affected by them. 

52. “Promise is cloud, its fulfilment rain” —  slq~ dey)] 
«poo jaUly (Syria, “Akkir: Ghinim, 559, 81). 

53. “ Like the cloud, far and near” — don) G18 qols—I sj 
(Egypt: Shugair, 85,32). You never quite know where to get him. 

54. “He is only a rainless cloud”— dmoll &la~ YI) o> b 
(Freytag, I], 641, 177; a. Freytag, 1,555,100 bb. Vy Vie 53!) 
Said of a man who is miserly. 

55. “Clouds fit for rain, the greater part of which is vapor ” — 
cole} wie] pls (Freytag; I, 655,245). Freytag explains 
that the vapor is the midday mist of the desert which has all the 
appearance of holding moisture, but actually has none. The pro- 
verb is used of one whose deeds do not accord with his words. 

56. “The day of cloud passes unobserved ” — poi ee hy 
a Foe Yy (Freytag, II, 910, 28; Egypt: Bajari, 219). Said 
of one who suffers the opportune moment to slip past. 
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57. “An honourable man fulfils what he promised and the 
storm cloud pours when it thunders” — lle a» ass > pe) 
wity 3) (Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften 1, 453, quoting De Sacy; 
a, Freytag, II, 747, 6. acy be je jl 

58. “Before the clouds (appeared), the rain surpriced me” — 
ASN sole! let! js (Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 243, 
629). Unheralded good fortune. 

59. “Opportunities pass as clouds pass”— 7, 73 2 
slo) (Freytag, Il, 239, 127; Syria: Shugair, 34,9). Lost 


opportunities cannot be recovered. 


= 
= = | # \| 


60, “He came with a cloud thundering and crashing ” — 


«jolly Jed! cold ple (Freytag, I, 312, 119). He came 
threatening and blustering. 


Miscellaneous 

61. “He thunders and lightens” — capnp dep (Freytag, U1, 
910, 29). Said of a man hurling threats. 

62. “Light rain is of no use in the wide river-bed ” — ce ke 
zl Sill o> dasa)! (Freytag, II, 586,1; a. var. ; 
(restore); 4. var. (Qamiis) eas stagnate). Said of one who 
gives another a small present of which he can make no use. 

63. “Swifter than the gleaming flash of lightning” — ¢_.| 
, ay! esos co ye (Freytag, III, 224, 1340; a. Syria: e 
qair, 11, 53; Bajiri, 21. ye! ert ey!)- 

64. “The day thunder roars, addles epgs” — Jc JI , 
eee! (Spt (Utheinhardt, 400, 30), oe , Bi 

G5. “Mist in the evening requires faggots for the fire? — 
doe 5 lnyy das dibs (Syria, Siq-al-Gharb). 

66. “Four days for four occupations: a day of cloud for the 
chase, a day of wind for sleep, a day of rain for entertaining 
guests, and a clear (sunny) day for trade (profit)”— . Yl ay yl 


* Burckhardt explains that tie wort AS, for rain is 


é no longer used in 
Cairo, 
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god Lead! pps ep igl ppp dood pail! py . Jie! du? 
SY psc)! ayy (Freytag, IIT, 182, 1099). 


Sun and Rain together 


67. “ The lizard is giving his daughter in marriage ” — (53 =) 
as FoR oa (Syria, Siig al-Gharb: Palestine: Hanauer, 292; var. 
cn =! get): This is a curious saying, the origin of which [ 
have been unable to discover. It is used of the occasion when the 
sun shines through rain, or, more particularly (Siq al-Gharb) 
when the rain falls as the sun is rising. In Algeria (Medea) it is 
known as “ the wolf’s wedding” (JJ) uns) and amongst the 
Kabyles (N. Africa) it is called “the jackal’s wedding”. 

Fantastic conceptions of great variety are found in the folk-lore 
of Europe to express this particular phenomenon. Many of these 
are associated with the Devil. Thus he “marries a wife” 
(Tuscany); “marries his daughter” (Albret, Ardennes, Bour- 
gogne, Bretagne, Gironde, Limousin, Poitou, Wallonia); “ marries 
his mother ” (Provence); “ beats his wife” (Bourgogne, Bretagne, 
Gascogne, Hainaut, Limousin, Normandy, Provence) ; “beats his 
mother” (Wallonia); “beats his grandmother” (Germany) ; 
“makes love” (Auvergne, Tuscany, Venice); “goes into a con- 
vent” (Venice); “The saints are holding a féte in Paradise” 
(Hainaut); “There is a feast in Hell” (Holland, Rhineland ) ; 
“The Virgin is doing her washing” (Loire-Inférieure) ; * The 
fairies are doing their washing” (Aveyron); “The witches are 
doing their washing” (Provence); “The Virgin is baking bread 
for the angels ” (Anjou); “The witches light their oven and bake 
bread” (Béarn, Gascogne, Landes); “The fox is making love” 
(Corsica); “The wizards hold a council” (Menton); “The 
witches make butter ” (Galicia, Poland, Upper Silesia); “ A tailor 
gets into Heaven ” (Germany).’ 


* See F. Colletti, Proverbi Veneti, Padova, 1853, p. 79; M. Le Roux de 
Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Francais, 2¢ ed., Paria, 1859, p. 131; 0. ¥. 
Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Das Wetter im Sprichwort, Leipzig, 1864, p. 52; 
C. Swainson, A Handbook of Weather Folklore .. . Edinburgh, 1873, p. 
213 eq.; F. Mistral, Lou Tresor diu Felebrige, ou Dictionnaire Provengal- 
Francais, Aix en Provence, 1878 (8. ¥. diable); A. Meyrac, Traditiona, 
Legendes et Contes dea Ardennes, Charleville, 1890, p. 139; P. Sébillot, 
Le Folklore de France, Paria, 1004, p. 83eq.; Guiseppe Giusti, Raccolta 
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di Prover ‘Foscant, 3 ed., Firenze, 1911, p. lM; W. 0. Streng, Himmel 
nd Wetter im Vethaploube und Sprachen Promos (Suomalaisen 
_ ‘Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Ser. B 13, 4) Helsinki, 1914, p. 21sq. 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE NAMES OF CHINESE 
BUDDHIST MONKS? 


JAMES RK. WARE 
Hagvarn UNIVERSITY 


Contrary to beliefs which prevail in some quarters, occidental 
sinology of good quality has been and continues to be the result 
of the recognition and the application of the fruits of centuries 
of Chinese native scholarship. This does not mean that the occi- 
dental is bound to accept as the gospel truth any and every state- 
ment made by any Chinese in regard to any problem. In using 
Chinese books, and in seeking Chinese advice, we must exercise 
the same discretion that is shown towards our fellow-citizens of 
the West. 

In addition to the problems presented by his subject itself, the 
occidental sinologist is troubled and annoyed by a multitude of 
nasty little snags which, on the large, if left unsolved, do not 
alter materially any fundamental truth which he may have suc- 
ceeded in establishing, but which, if successfully solved, will add 
to the beauty and finesse of his demonstration.* One that I would 
like to discuss is that of the transliteration of Chinese Buddhist 
names. 

Aceord now seems to be established (entirely in harmony with 
and in natural imitation of the Chinese’ own habits) that names 
like K‘ung Ying-ta and Ssii-ma Ch*ien are to be written in the 
way here employed: i.e., Keung and Ssii-ma, the surname or 
family name, form indivisible units, and, when composed of two 
syllables, are to be joined by a hyphen, the capital letter being 
used only for the first syllable. The same reasoning also applies 
to the personal name, as well as to the tei or hao. It is only 
on the rarest occasions that these compound names, whether sur- 
name or personal name, are separated." The writer has, in fact, 


1The correct handling of this problem is constantly exhibited in some 
journals, but owing to its mishandling in many books which the young 
sinologist is forced to use, a mise au point of the problem will, we hope, 
not be considered untimely or presumptuous. 

*Try to imagine, for example, a transliterated Sanskrit text without the 
markings of the long vowels! | 

3 (Cf. ch. 4 of the Shih t'ung tung shih gh 3 i FH (p. 20° of the Sai 
pu pei yao ed.) where we read Ma Ch‘ien BE 3& for Ssi-ma Ch'ien. 
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never seé a compound personal name written without its accom- 
panying element. 

As for the names of Buddhist monks, the problem, while seem- 
ingly more difficult, is, in the end, equally simple. As a rule, 
the monk is known to us by a name which seems complete in two 
syllables, and our first impulse is to treat it on the model of a 
name lke Liu Hsin or Sun Fo. These names of monks are, how- 
ever, religious names—names assumed on entering the religious 
life—and are to be compared to the ézi or hao of the Chinese 
layman,* and are subject to the same treatment. We must, there- 
fore, write Fa-hsien, I-ching, Hstian-tsang," etc. But, what was 








“Tt is common enough for a Chinese to be known by merely his ming, 
ted, or hao. Ci. Chung-ni ff JE = Confucius; Tzt-chang Fi = Chuan- 
sun Shih oy fz fi; Tzt-yu — if = Yen Yen Ef. 

* Probably the saddest spectacle in Sino-Indologieal studies is composed 
of the distortions which this individual's name has undergone in the West. 
The first misfortune arose when he was presented to the Occident in the 
dress of a French transliteration which even a Frenchman could not cor- 
rectly reproduce orally unless the many conventionalities of their system 
of transliteration had already been explained to him, Consequently, Rhys 
Davids, at the beginning of Watters’ well-known book, could, in all inno- 
cence, proceed to a seemingly logical demonstration of the exact equiva- 
lence of the French “ Hiouen Theang ” ¥e and Watters’ “ Yiian Chwiing ” 
t% %- But, of course, thereby hangs a tale, 

One of the meanest snags in Sinology, both for the native and the 
foreigner, is the problem of taboos. The commonest form of taboo in the 
personal names of the emperors of a reigning dynasty, Now, K‘ang-hsi, 
one of the most renowned rulera of the Ch‘ing or Manchu dynasty, had 
the personal name of Hstian-yeh % id , and, consequently, neither of 
these characters could be used under that dynasty in ita correet form; 
either another form had to be invented for the character, or else some other 
character had to be substituted for it. Both methods were employed to 
replace = and the substitute character was yilon, which is vaguely similar 
in sound, but which has totally different meanings. Therefore, every Fr 
in a Ch'ing dynasty text is under the suspicion of really representing a 
=- Fortunately, we possess texts older than the Ch‘ing dynasty, and 
from these we can easily learn which was the true character, and, in this 
case, we learn that the monk's name was $ S¢, just as Chéng Yilan 


8 7G % found for Chéng Hsiian BR #- It is evident, therefore, that 
when he wrote and transliterated Yian 5U; Watters was following a 
Ch'ing taboo—an inexcusable error on his part, The first character of 
this name, then, is ca which we transliterate Asian. 
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the monk’s family name? This was the question asked also by 
the Chinese, and it received various answers. 

Many monks from abroad had Sanskrit names, and these were 
represented by transcriptions, translations, or by a mixture of 
these two methods. Chiu-mo-lo-shih — Kumarajiva; T‘ien-ch‘in 
K MH —Vasubandhu; Fa-lan # Wy —Dharmaratna.* The 
names of three or four syllables could be pressed easily into the 
Chinese name-mould, the first one or two characters designating 
a surname and the last two a personal name. Those names of two 
syllables, however, caused a little difficulty which was solved by 
giving the individual in question a family name modeled on the 
Chinese name of his native country. A Hindu belonged to the 
Chu ® family; a Sogdian to the K‘ang FE family; an Indo- 
Scythian to the Chih “%& family; and a Persian to the An 
family." 

This plan worked all right for the foreigners, but, when Chinese 
began to become monks, they seem to have felt that they were 
abandoning their family name. There are instances where the 
old family name continued in use: ef. Wei Tao-an ff if & 
in Wei shu® $ # 114.2b**, altho the individual here mentioned 
favored the following solution, which became the generally ac- 
cepted one. In ch. 15 of the Ch‘u san tsang chicht H = 
fi 48, Taisho 55.108BC we read: “ Formerly, the 4ramanas under 





Unfortunately, we cannot close our note at this point. Also by the 
character 4 there hangs a tale, It is an agreed convention among 
western Sinologists to use as the basis of their transliterations the dialect 
used in and around Peiping. Now, at Peiping, this character is pronounced 
chuang. The Sinologist, however, is haunted by another spectre—special 
pronunciations for characters. The famous K‘ang-hsi dictionary tells us 
that this character is pronounced also like the character x which at 
Peiping is tsang, and quotes aa an example the name of our illustrious 
pilgrim. Therefore, this being a name that belongs to the book language, 
we must follow the special reading of that language, just as, when reading 
a good classical text we say, along with the Chinese scholar, chi # and 
not kei, reserving the latter pronunciation for our conversation. 

“Cf. Pelliot, JA, 1914, II. 387, note 1. A certain example is Ta-chia- 
chan-yen - ip fy HE Mahikatyayana. 

'Tien-chu 3; 2 = India; K’ang-chi BE & =Sogdiana; Yieh-chih 
BAO (= & according to Chinese commentators) = Indo-Scythians; 


Anh 4 4 = Persia. 
*T use the T*u shu chi ch‘@ng edition. 
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the Wei <(220-265> and Chin <265-316> took their teacher's 
surname; consequently, all did not have the same surname. 
<Tao->an* <pushing this custom to its ultimate and logical 
conclusion> claimed that the original teacher was the highly 
honored Sakya, and, accordingly, held that the natural surname 
<for a monk*> was Shih.” ** 

Such is the solution arrived at in the fourth century, and it has, 
on the whole, been followed by the competent ever since. It will 
be noticed that the Shih hsing yiin pien JB RE 7H #@ lists all 
its monks at the end of ch. 62 under the caption Shih shih FF KK 
“the Shih-family ” =“ Buddhists.” The arrangement under this 
caption, however, is confusing and would lead one to think that 
the author would analyze the names as tho purely Chinese; but 
in this, he is certainly not to be followed. It will be noticed 
also that the Commercial Press Biographical Dictionary, Chung 
uo jén ming ta tii tien FP OBA 4 OK RE A, lists the monks 
under their religious names, and does not put a dot between them, 
thereby indicating that it is an inseparable compound. 


= — [2 At, 2 z 
* This, tho not an uncommon treatment of two-syllabled Buddhist names, 
must be considered erroneous, Cf. Wei shu 114. 7a"%—where we read of 
“the Masters of the Law <Stng->sung”: “the two Masters of the Law 
<Tao->téng and <Hui->chi.” 
"PREV KM eH KRARR. RUAK 
i2zak REAR wD AUR & RK, 
This same text is found in and probably quoted from ch. 5 of the Kao 
sing chuon 7 ff ( (Teo-an’s biog.), Taisho 50, 352 ¢, last line—. 


THE RITE OF dantadhdvana IN SMRTI LITERATURE 


Georce V. BoBRINSKOY 
Usiversirr or Cuicaco 


THE nite of dantadhdvana (tooth-cleansing) belongs to the 
group of nifyakarmdni—that is, actions which must be performed 
by a grhastha (house-dweller) daily. However, there 1s a long list 
of days when this rite must be either omitted or performed in a 
different manner. Such are the first days of the new and full 
moon respectively, the 6th, 8th, 9th, and 14th days of the lunar 
fortnight, Sundays, and the days when the Sraddha sacrifice is 
performed. In addition to this, on occasion of fasts and marriages 
and on samkrintt days the dantadhd@vana in its usual form must 
be avoided. In such cases the cleansing of the mouth by rinsing 
with twelve mouthfuls of water is substituted. Another alternative 
is the substitution of grass or leaves for the tooth-sticks." 

There were two methods of performing the dantadhivana: One 
consisted in chewing twigs or sticks of certain varieties of trees; 


the verbs ad, bhaks, and as are used in this connection. The other 


method requires brushing the teeth with a stick or twig.? This 
dantakastha (tooth-stick) must conform to certain regulations; 
it must be taken from a living tree and still have the bark on. 
The Grhyasiitras, which contain regulations concerning the 
dantadhdvana, prescribe that the sticks must be of the udumbara 
tree (Ficus glomerata).". The Dharmasiitras prohibit the use of 
the paliga tree (Butea frondosa).* Both the Grhya- and Dhar- 
masiitras are very brief in their statements. Later texts have long 
lists of trees and plants to be used or avoided, as may be the case; 
but, as far as I know, the wdumbare tree is always recommended, 
whereas the use of the paldéa is invariably condemned.* According 
to Visnu the dantakastha must be twelve arigulas long, but other 
authorities state that it must be ten aftigulas long for the use of 
Brahmanas, nine for Kgatriyas, eight for Vaigyas, and four for 
Siidras.* 

1 Cf, Hemidri III. 2, p. 693-4. 

2Cf, ViDh. LXI; also SBE, VU, p. 196, and Rarmap, I. 10, 2. 

+ ApG, V. 12. 6; PG, Il. 6. 17 and others, 

4 ApDh. I. 32.9; BDhb. IT. 6. 4. 

®Cf. ViDh, LXI and Narasinha Pu. LVIII. 45-52. 

*ViDh. LXI. 16; but Madana Parijita, p. 207, as quoted from Garga. 
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Paraskara Grhyasitra I]. 6.17 has the following mantra to be 
used before cleaning teeth: annddydya vythadhvam somo rijaiyam 
dgamat | sa me mukhath pramarksyate yaSasi ca bhagena ca. 
This mantra, which occurs with variants elsewhere,’ is to be recited 
while cleaning teeth. However, another mantra: 


dyur balam yaso varcah prajdm pasiin vasiint ca 
brahmaprajidm ca medham ca tvam no dheht vanaspate 


which occurs Karmapradipa I. 10.4, is apparently used more fre- 
quently.* Both mantras quoted above are to be addressed to the 
cleaning stick which also must be washed both before and after its 
use and after completion of the rite must be left in a clean place. 
It is never to be used a second time. 

The Grhyasitras and the Dharmasiitras which I have cited in 
this paper do not give any explicit directions as to the time of day 
when the dantadhivana is to be performed. Paraskara Grhyasitra 
Il. 6.17, however, implies that the teeth must be cleansed after 
eating—that is, fairly late in the day. Wisnu in his chapter on the 
dantadhavana assigns it a place immediately after the rite of the 
purification of the body, adding that it must be performed before 
sunrise and in silence.® Virtually all the later texts explicitly 
state that the teeth must be cleaned immediately after the purifica- 
tion of the body and before the bath. Hemidri in his Caturvarga- 
cintamani IIT, 2, p. 694, quotes the following sloka: 


yo mohdt sndnavelayim bhaksayed dantadhavanam 
mirisds tasya gacchantt devatih pitaras tatha 


An anonymous manuscript from Kashmir probably written in the 
seventeenth century dealing with the daily rites, has the Sloka: 


udite tu sahasrdnsdu yah kurydd dantadhavanari 
savitd bhaksttas tena pitrvamsasya ghatakah 


At the present time the dantadhdvana is practiced after the puri- 


* Bhiradvija Grhyasttra 2. 20; see also Bloomfield, Fed. Concordance. 
ar See Vidyarnava, Sacred Hooks of the Hindus, Vol. XX, p. 15-16, and 
Stevensin, Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 213, 

*ViDh. LXI; but SBE, VII, p. 198, note: alao Karmap. I. 10. 5, and 
YDh. I. 98. es 

A Girada manuscript, acquired by Prof, Edgerton in Kashmir in 1920-7. 
The first part of this MS. deals with daily ritea (dinakrtyam), It is the 
property of the Yale library. ) 
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fication of the body and before the bath. It is usually preceded, 
as also in ancient times, by the dcamana (ceremonial sipping of 
water), which is obligatory before and after all acts of ritual 
character. 

Mention of the danfadhavana is found in at least five Grhya- 
siitras, namely, those of Paraskara, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, 
Bharadvaja, and the Kausika Sitra. Regulations concerning this 
rite are found in the Dharmasiitras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, 
Gautama and Vasistha. In both Manu and Yajiiavalkya there is 
at least one passage referring to the dantadhdvana. It is extensively 
discussed in Visnu. In the Mahabharata, namely in the Anusisana 
Parva, there are several Slokas dealing with it. The above—not 
mentioning the Purinic material, which 1s perhaps somewhat less 
reliable from the chronological point of view—permits us to assume 
that the rite of dantadhavana was known in India at a very early 
period indeed, and that comparatively early too it became an 
inherent part of the daily ritual of the Arya and of the members 
of the lower castes. 

Such an assumption is still further confirmed by the fact that 
cleaning of teeth appears as a well known custom in early Pali 
literature. The words dantakattha, “toothpick”, and dantapona, 
“tooth-cleaner’”’, occur not infrequently. Interesting in this 
respect is the passage Anguttara Nikaya III, 250: 

“There are five evils, O monks, resulting from the omission of 
the chewing of the tooth-stick. Which five? Itis detrimental to the 
eyesight; the mouth becomes evil-smelling; the taste-conducting 
nerves of the tongue are not cleansed ; bile, phlegm, and food cover 
the tongue over; and one’s meal does not please one. These indeed 
are the five evils of the omission of the chewing of the tooth-stick. 

«hese are the five benefits, 0 monks, of the chewing of the 
tooth-stick. Which five? It is beneficial to the eyesight; the 
mouth does not become evil-emelling; the taste-conducting nerves 
of the tongue are purified; bile, phlegm, and food do not cover 
the tongue over; and one’s meal pleases one. These, O monks, are 
the five benefits of the chewing of the tooth-stick.” ™ 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Tsang, sojourning in India in the 
seventh century A. D., repeatedly refers to the practice of cleaning 

4 Cf, Vidyarnava, op. cit., loc. cit. 


13, Cf, also Vinaya II. 137-138, where the proper length of a dantakaffha 
is discussed. 
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teeth. Thus, visiting the Pilusara stupa, he describes a grove 
situated nearby, which according to him dated from a visit of the 
Buddha to that locality. The Buddha, after cleansing his mouth 
with a piece of willow branch, planted the stick in the ground, 
which immediately took root. 

In this paper I have confined myself chiefly to the consideration 
of works which belong to the sitra, Sastra and purana types, since 
it is obvious that in the texts of these three groups one must search 
for information concerning the rites practiced during the earliest 
historical period by the Aryas in India. Of that large and rather 
miscellaneous group of Sanskrit ritual literature usually designated 
as the Dharmanibandhas I have extensively utilized two works, 
namely, Hemadri’s Caturvargacintimani, written probably late in 
the thirteenth century a.p., and Vidéveévara’s Madanaparijata, 
belonging to the fourteenth century a.» 

As far as I know, the subject of the daily rites of the Hindus 
has attracted very little interest on the part of Western scholars. 
Colebrooke was the first to call attention to this matter in his 
Miscellaneous Essays.° He used in this connection an important 
Dharmanibandha, namely, Haliyudha’s Brahmanasarvasva, which 
unfortunately I have not been able to consult. 

Monier Williams next discussed the daily rites in a paper read 
before the Fifth International Congress of Orientalists in Berlin 
in 1881, and, published in the proceedings of that body."* His 
treatment of these rites is very brief and aims exclusively at 
establishing the role of the Rig-Veda in the daily worship. 

A treatise entitled “The Daily Practice of the Hindus” by 
Srisa Chandra Vidyarnaya, which was published as part of volume 
#0 of the Sacred Books of the Hindus series is a useful work indeed, 
but it has distinct limitations as its aim is to serve rather as a 
practical guide to the ceremonies, and certainly not to five a critical 
analysis of them. : 

Mrs. 5. Stevenson in her interesting book, The Rites of the Twice- 

8 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 68; also ef. 
the same work, Vol. I, p. 77, Vol. IT, p. 173. 

“Cf. Jolly, Recht wid Sitte, p, 35-206, 


“Vol. I, pp. 1234. For Haliyudha’s Brihmanasa 
op. cit., p. 35, 


“ Abhandlungen des fiinften Orientalisten Congresses, Berlin, 1881, 
“Zweite Halfte, pp. 157 ff. 7 





TVHSVA, Bee Jolly, 
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Born, devotes a chapter to the description of the daily rites as they 
are practiced at the present day. 


A List or Texts aNp Passages CONSULTED In THIS PAPER. 


(Abbreviations in the case of Sanskrit works conform with those used 
by M. Bloomfield, A Vedic Concordance. In the case of Pali texts I have 
followed the usage of the Pali Text Society Dictionary.) 


PG. II, 6, 17, 32; ApG. V, 12,6; HG. 1, 9, 19; 10,1; Kaud, 141, 14; 
Bhiradvija Grhyasitra, ed. Salomons. 2, 20. 
Karmap. I, 10, 1-4; 
VaDh. XU, 34; ApDh. I, 8, 5, 22; 32,9; II, 5, 9. BDh. I, 6, 4. GDh. 
IX, 44. 
MDh. IV, 152; YDh. 1, 98; ViDh. LXI; 
Mahibh., Bombay 1909, XIII, 161, 24, 40, 47; 
Brahma Purina, 
Narasinha Purina, Bombay Saka 1833. LVIII, 45-52; 
Markand. Purina, transl. Pargiter. RAATV, 21, 59; 
Hemidri, Caturvargacintamani, Bibl, Indica, III,, p. 692-604; 
Madana Parijita, Bibl. Indica, p, 206-210, 
Sugruta Samhita, Bombay 1915, Cikitsitasthinam ch. 24. 
Pali texts; 
A. ITI, 250: DhA. U1, 184; J. I, 232; OU, 25; IV, 60; VI, 75; 
Miln. 15; Vin. 1,46; 1,51,61; I1,138; I1,51; IV, 90, 233; SuA. 272; 
VvraA. 63. 


IHNDAIDUN WAL-ROULE 
FOLK-LORE STORY FROM BETHLEHEM 


H. Henry Spork 
New Yore Crrr 

cin limma Gin yi simai |-talam Gn zalami ismu ihdaidun? 
satin fi balad il-harbe illi fiha rile ma* bandthg ilit ?-tnén si¢enin 
fi marara ma’ ‘andhinn® Sai illa dist enhis wahasire walacin il- 
riile abrabat ¢ill il-balad ma hallat fiha hada illa ihdaidun wahdo 
wama gidret ‘aléh hét inno banna qasr ‘ala ris febel ‘ali wa'ando 
balta hadid wamsalle tawile warér aSyi masnu'a min hadid wala 
byubfa in if-finn wag-tinn waréruhum min il-mahligat in- 
nagise bihifu min il-hadid walatin il-rile ‘amlat Gill Zehédha in 
taqtul ihdaidun walitin hi Gin Stir ttir wahi ma qidret ‘alch 
WayoOm min il-aiyim afat il-rile wanidato waqalat, hé ya ibn ‘ammi, 
ihdaidun! wahii fiwabha, ma lik yi halti? qilat loh, hallina narah 
wanhattib fil-his. wahii fiwabha, taiyib bukra balta’i '* ma‘ik fil-hié. 
watini yom fis-subah badri ahad il-balta wal-cmsalle watis warah 
ilal-hié fi tariq qasire wadurriye mahad * ilahi byarifha walatin 
il-rile ma Cainat diriye wali ilha habber inno byiigad tariq sahli 
walimma wisi] ilil-hié sir ihdaidun bihattib walimma hattab ittir 
malla ¢iso hatab wahalla mahall hali fi wast il-tis wadahal fih 
wasaccar il-cis ‘aléh waba’d Swaiye mA sema’ illa hai il-riile bi 
wasdrat tSaméim diyir ma bidtr il-Cis wal-matrah waqalat, anna ® 
simim rihat ‘uns hada rihat ihdaidun walatinni manni® Zaifo 
absar ® fén hii mutahabbi? waba'd ma dauwart ‘aléh wama la éto ™* 
qilat, ‘amro* anna*® bahmil éis il-hatab ‘ala béti. wahattat il-ts 
‘ala itafah wasirat tims walatin ihdaidun limma sirat tim#i wal- 
Cis ala duhurha* wahii fi dahil il-tis ahad il-emsalle wasir yeruzz 
fiha walitin hi ma ‘arafat inno ihdaidun bya’mal ya'addeb fiha 
latinha muftiéere in il-hatab ‘amal ® yeruzzha waraiyirat amb 
il-Cis ‘ala duhurha * wasirat timii wahdaidun biruzz fiha tani marra 
watalit marra wabya'mal fiha késa ® wabya addibha ‘adab il-agrid ** 
wama wislat illa bab ilha marira illad-dam byasrub min mit furh 
walimma dahalt bétha gililah banatha, yamma fibtilna ihdaidun 
mitli ma quiti hatta natradda min lahmo? qilat, yahbibati ma 
laéto* walitinni gibt Giso wahaini barwa’ ilil-his ta 2 bela‘ih * 
wagqtiilo *** waba'd mi qilat hadal-calim mallat id-dist moi waSa‘alat 
nar tahto warahat ilil-hié la'éto 2 dauwir ‘ala ihdaidun waba'déma *4 
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rahat sir ihdaidun wahi fi dahil il-Cis bya mal mitl wahad illi fi 
tummo 1-bani wabiqil, ‘andi |-bani, ‘andi 1-bani! walimma sima'ul 
banat il-rile qalu, min int? gal, anna * ihdaidun wa andi 1|-bani, 
qalu, ‘atina 1-bani yahdaidun, gal lahinn, iftahu lil-tis, walimma 
fataho til'a min il-Gis waqtalhinn fil-balta waqtahinn aki fakfi 
wahatthinn fiddist ‘an-nir walitin rishinn rattahinn bil-hasire 
wahad il-tis wal-hatab wariga’ ila qasro ‘ala ris ig-gebel. 

waba'd atim si'a rigat il-rile ta'abine waza alane hét inha ma 
la‘at ® ihdaidun waju'ine walimma dablat muriratha sammat rihat 
it-tabih warihat ihdaidun wabitqil, anna* Samim rihat ihdaidun 
warihat it-tabih, la budd in banati, allah byirda ‘aléhinn, gatalu 
ihdaidun watabbahu warahu lynadu banat ‘ammbinn lil-rada waba d 
Swaiye qalat, banati mtauwalin wanna** gu ane biddi akul wol 
min it-tabih illi fid-dist wa eirat takul wahi muftiécere mno lahm 
ihdaidun walaéin il-hal bil-aks wahinn lahm banatha wabad ma 
Sib'at lahasat inno fi Sai taht il-hasire walimma rafat il-hasire 
la‘at ris bandtha wan?® rammat min iz-za‘al wasirat takul min 
lahm dra’ha™ watqil, li?® yahdaidun ent ‘amalt fi hek allah 
byin'alak yahdaidun rér byasudd tari minnak. 

waba'd atim yom Gin ‘urs fi dir ‘amm ihdaidun wunazam 
ihdaidun ilil-urs farih ilil-urs walitinno ahad il-balta mao hét 
inno ‘aref in il-rale biddha tintaqgim minno walimma dahal ila bét 
‘ammo sir yetalla’ taiyib ‘ala Gill wahad ilh aga ilil-urs wabad 
mudde Sif telbe thire muqtaribe ilil-bét wal-Cilab il-uhar bibafu 
minha fa'arref in hade hil-rile biddha tistad tirha minno wabad 
Swoi fabu afel tabbih lahm waruzz lil-ma‘azumin wahdaidun ahad 
takfet lahm fiha ‘adm biido l-aiman * wabalta warra dahro * biido 
Semal wasir yenadi lil-tilab ku kus walimma sima at il-riile wahi 
bihiyat Gelbe raéad iléh walacinno wahi lissitha ba‘ide qabl ma wislat 
la‘ando ramma 1-‘adm wadarabha bén ‘aincha* wageraha ™ wasarat 
tasil id-dam wabitnaqget min gibinha ‘ala Siffetha fasarat tilhas 
id-dam bil-lisinha wabitqil, mi abla dibs ‘ammi waqalah ** ihdaidun 
waht biwarriha 1-balta biido, anna * manni® haif minki anna® ill 
‘amalt fik késa® wakésa® anna ® kunt fil-dis illi hammalti baruzzek 
fil-emsalle wanti btiftiétere inno hatabe wanna qatalt bandtik 
wat'amtik lahmhinn winSallah baqtilik 1° inti walimma sim at il- 
rile ¢alam ihdaidun ingahirat waharbat waqalat fi nafsaha ¢éf biddi 
a'amal ta bastatari min ihdaidun? 

waba'd atim yom raiyirat stiratha wafrat lil-wid illi biqurb qasr 
ihdaidun wasirat tenadi watqil, yahdaidun ya ibn ‘ammi! waqalah,™ 
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ma’ lik? galat loh, iqridni munhulak, galah,** ta‘ali wahudi gawabto, 
ma baqdar itla’ illa ras il-irig hét inmi ‘agize, qilah,** anna ° barmi 
lék habl, warama laha habl walimma timassa¢at bil-habl sarat titla 
bil-agale wabitill sehile wata'agtib ihdaidun limma &af in il-afuze 
ta‘ala bis-sehile walitin limma iqtarabat ilth ‘arefha inha hi |-rile 
wadastir il-habl min ido wawigq'at il-rille min ras is-sahra wan ™ 
gutilat wamitet ti ti ti haleat il-hadit.* 


"1 am indebted to the Rev. Canon J. E. Hanaver for this story. 

1 Diminutive of haddad. *ilit- for if-. *In Jerusalem the pron. suff. 
of the 3rd pers, mase. is generally used for both gendera. ‘For md ahad. 
* For mi anna; anna for ana. *absar expresses doubt or uncertainty, ¢. g. 
if a servant is in doubt whether his master is at home, he will say to the 
questioner abyar, *‘amro i.e. yigta’ ‘amro. "For suhur, ™ Cf. Spoer and 
Haddad, Manual of Pal. Arabic $198. ° For kada. ™“ For garid. ™ For 
yi'umma, “Ja'éto from Viaga. ™ For hatta, * A pron. suffix frequently 
lengthens the vowel of the preceding syllable, while a consonant, following 
directly upon a final long vowel, shortens it, ¢.g. in the contraction fil — 
fi+artiche. ™“ For ba'd inna mi. “ For wa anna; cf. 5. “ For wa tana, 
For dra‘ha. “An expletive. “For yamin, © Bén ‘ainén is also an 
amulet, worn between the eyes. ™ For gerdiha, ** For gdl Ioha, 


Thdaidun and the Ghoul? 


There was once, 0 my hearers of the word, a man named 
Thdaidun, who lived in a devastated district in which dwelt a ghoul 
with her two daughters in a cave. They possessed nothing but a 
copper kettle and a straw mat. The ghoul, however, had destroyed 
all the country, leaving none in it except Ihdaidun, for she was not 
able to do anything against him, because he had built himself a 
castle on a high mountain top, and because he possessed a hatchet 
and a long harness-maker needle and had made himself other things 
of iron. And it is no secret that ann? and ginn and others of the 
impure kind are afraid of iron. But the ghoul made every effort 
to kill Ihdaidun. He, however, was very clever, and she was not 
able to prevail against him. 

On a certain day the ghoul came, called out to him, and said : 


1 Literally, “The litth Smith and the female Ghoul.” 

*The narrator evidently makes a distinction between dann and dinn; 
cf. Lane, Arabic Levicon, p. 462¢; D. B. Macdonald, article on Djinn in 
the Enoyol. of Islam, 
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“He! O son of my paternal uncle, Ihdaidun!” And he answered 
her: “ What ails thee, my aunt?” She said to him: “ Let us go 
and cut wood in the forest.” He said: “Good, to-morrow I shall 
meet thee in the forest.” On the following day, early in the morn- 
ing, he took the hatchet and the harness-maker needle and a sack 
and went to the forest by a short and straight road, which was not 
known to any one but himeelf. And the ghoul did not know it, nor 
had she any information that there existed an easy road. 

And when he arrived at the forest, Indaidun began to cut wood, 
and when he had cut much he filled his sack with it. But he left 
an open space in the midst of the sack, entered into it and closed 
the sack over himself. After some time, he had not heard anything, 
when, lo! the ghoul came. She began to sniff round about the 
sack and the place, saying: “I sniff the smell of a human being. 
It is the smell of Ihdaidun, but I do not see him at all. Where may 
he be hidden?” After she had sought for him round about and 
had not found him, she said: “ May he perish! I shall carry the 
sack of wood home.” She then put the sack upon her shoulders and 
began to walk. But Ihdaidun, when she began to walk with the 
sack upon her back, he being inside the sack, took the needle and 
began to prick her with it. But she did not know that it was 
Thdaidun who continually tormented her, for she thought that the 
wood was pricking her, and she changed the side of the sack upon 
her back and began to walk again. But Thdaidun pricked her a 
second time and a third time and continued in this manner, and 
tormented her with the torment of the demons. And before she 
reached the door of her cave, her blood flowed from a thousand 
wounds. When she entered her home, her daughters said to her: 
“© mother, hast thou brought us Ihdaidun, as thou hast told us, 
so that we may breakfast of his flesh?” She said: “ O my darlings, 
T have not found him, but I have brought his sack. Here itis! I 
shall return to the forest that I may seek him and kill him.” After 
she had uttered these words, she filled the cauldron with water 
and lit a fire under it, and went to the forest seeking everywhere 
for Ihdaidun. 

After she had gone, Ihdaidun, who was in the sack, acted like one 
who has bani? in his mouth and said: “I have bani! I have bane!” 
and when the daughters of the ghoul heard it, they said: “ Who 
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art thou?” He said: “I am Thdaidun, and I have bani.” They 
said: “ O Thdaidun, give us bani.’ He said to them: “ Open the 
sack for me”. And when they had opened it, he came out and 
killed them with the hatchet and cut them into little pieces and 
put them into the cauldron upon the fire. But their heads he 
covered with the straw mat, and he took the sack and the wood and 
returned to his castle upon the mountain top. 

Some hours later the ghoul returned, tired and angry, because 
she had not found Thdaidun, and she was hungry. When she 
entered her cave she smelt the odor of cooking and the odor of 
Thdaidun and said: “I smell the smell of Ihdaidun and the smell 
of cooking. Without doubt my daughters, may Allah be well 
pleased with them, have killed and cooked Thdaidun and have gone 
to invite their cousins to the meal.” After a time she said: “ My 
daughters delay, and I am hungry, I will eat a little of the food 
which is in the cauldron.” Then she began to eat, thinking that 
it was the flesh of Ihdaidun, while really, on the contrary, it was 
the flesh of her daughters. After she had satisfied her appetite, she 
observed that there was something under the straw mat, and, when 
she lifted it, she found the heads of her daughters. And she fainted 
from wrath and began to bite the flesh of her arm, saying: “ By 
God, O Ihdaidun, thou hast done thus, may God curse thee, 0 
Thdaidun, I shall not stop till I have taken my blood-vengeance. 
upon thee.” 

After some days there was in the encampment of the paternal 
uncle of Ihdaidun a wedding to which Ihdaidun was invited. He 
went to the wedding, but took his hatchet with him, since he knew 
that the ghoul wished to avenge herself upon him. When he had 
entered the house of his uncle, he looked carefully at every one who 
came to the wedding. After a little while he saw a large bitch 
drawing near to the house, but the other dogs were afraid of her. 
Then he knew by this that she was the ghoul who wished to take 
vengeance upon him. After a little, cooked food, meat and rice, 
was brought for thoee who had been invited. Thdaidun took a piece 
of meat with a bone in it into his right hand, and behind his back 
in his left hand the hatchet, and began to call out to the dogs: 
“kush! kush!” And when the ghoul, who was in the form of a 
bitch, heard it, she ran toward him. She was still far away, and 
before she reached him he threw the bone and hit her between the 
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eyes‘ and wounded her. And the blood began to run from her 
forehead upon her lip, and she began to lick the blood with her 
tongue, saying: “ How sweet is the grape-honey of my paternal 
uncle” And Ihdaidun said to her, showing her the hatchet in his 
hand: “I am certainly not afraid of thee. It is I who did to thee 
such and such things; I was in the sack which thou didst carry 
away; I pricked thee with the needle and thou thoughtest that it 
was a piece of wood; and I did kill thy daughters; and I fed thee 
with their flesh: and, God willing, I shall kill thee.” When the 
ghoul heard the saying of Ihdaidun, she was completely overcome 
and fled and said to herself: “ What must I do to take blood- 
vengeance on Ihdaidun?” 

After a few days she changed her appearance and went to the 
valley which is in the neighborhood of Ihdaidun’s castle. And she 
began to call out and say: “O Thdaidun, O son of my paternal 
uncle!”? And he said to her: “ What ails thee?” She said to 
him: “ Lend me thy fine sieve.” He said to her: “Come up and 
take it.’ She answered him: “I am not able to ascend the moun- 
tain cliff, because I am an old woman.” He said to her: “I will 
throw down for thee a rope.” And he did so. But when she had 
taken hold of the rope, she began to ascend quickly and with great 
ease, And Ihdaidun wondered when he saw that the old woman 
ascended with such ease, but when she came near him he knew that 
it was ghoul, and he let slip the rope from his hand, and the ghoul 
fell from the rocky height and was killed and died. Tu, tu, tu, 
the story is ended. 


‘Cf. note 19 to the Arabic text. 


THE RELATION OF CERTAIN GODS TO EQUITY AND 
JUSTICE IN EARLY BABYLONIA 


Ina M. Price 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


THE DAILY LIFE of the Sumerians in Early Babylonia was 
regarded as in constant touch with some divinity or divinities. The 
gods regulated their every day activities, adjusted their difficulties, 
relieved their distresses, and fixed their destinies. These divine 
supervisory benefactions were reciprocated on the part of the people 
by numerous and abundant offerings to each several divinity, often 
in temples of resplendent proportions and befitting appointments. 

The Sumerian pantheon was conceived of as having surveillance 
of all the accidents and contingencies of economic, social, and relig- 
ious life. There were gods of agriculture, of weather, of storms, of 
battle, of sickness, of evil, and of goodwill and justice. And each 
one of these made certain requirements of its devotees and wor- 
shippers. And these claims and charges gradually increased in 
number and in their exactions until they became bodies of rules 
that today form some of the most interesting and instructive litera- 
ture from that ancient time. But of all the manifold regulations 
for the daily lives and conduct of the people we are especially con- 
cerned at this time with those that touched the equitable adjustment 
of differences and difficulties, and especially with the gods and their 
deputies who administered those rules and laws. 

Each district or city-state had its own god or gods, and in the 
course of long development the specific deity whose task it became 
to adjust contests and clashes of interest, was credited with being 
a promoter of equity and justice. Within the realm of his or her 
authority, regulations made operative were designated as laws. 

Now of all the many Sumerian gods a few only were specifically 
designated in any large sense as gods of equity and justice. Lack 
of time and space bars anything more than merely a cursory recital 
of their judicial character, and the claims made for their usefulness 
and popularity in the courts of that early day. 

The oldest laws from early Sumerian times are credited to Nisaba, 
the goddess of writing, and to Hani, her husband (Jean, Milieu 
bibl., II, 46). These laws are said to have been inspired if not 
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dictated by the goddess Nisaba (Clay, Mtse. Inserip., Colophon to 
No. 28), and by the god Hani. Nisaba was one of the Sumerian 
pantheon of Lagazh, and a sister of Ningirsu, god of Lagash, and 
of Nange. In later Sumerian times those laws are called the laws 
of Nisaba and of Hani. In the Third dynasty of Ur oblations are 
twice made to Hani (Genouillac, Drehem, 5482, Rev. 1; 5514, Rev.). 
In that same period Hani’s name was so revered that we find these 
two proper names: Ur-“Hani and Lu-“Hani. Two later texts call 
him “lord of the seal” (Reisner, Hymnen, 50, 8), and “ god of 
the scribes ” (Surpu II, 175). 

Another early divinity honored at Suruppak and Kish in the 
early Sumerian epoch and reaching down to Gudea was Gu-silim 
(or, 7KA-DI), whose name means “ speak just things ”. 

In Gudea (Cyl. A 10, 24-26) we find: “in the temple E-babbar, 
place of my oracles, my place brilliant as the sun, this place, like 
the goddess Gu-silim, shall regulate the justice of my city”. In 
the seventh year of king Dungi (Sulgi) of Ur, Gu-silim of Der was 
inducted into his temple. We find algo that a sanga—priest—of 
Gu-silim at Drehem was called J-zu a-ri-k (Genouil., Drehem 5499, 
Rev. III, 8); and several anonymous i#ib—magicians—of Gu-silim 
(Jean, Relig. Sumér. p. 96) are mentioned. 

The reverence for the name of this goddess is seen in the num- 
ber of proper names of which it forms a part: Ur-“Gu-silim, Lugal- 
dGu-silim, Gim-‘Gu-silim, and many others. 

In the early Sumerian epoch Entemena patesi of Lagash speaks 
of right, law, and justice; says that he conforms to the equity— 
inim-si-sa—of the gods, Enlil and Ningirsu, and of the goddess 
NanSe (Cone V, 6-8). 

In that same period, galling injustices, heartless extortions were 
perpetrated on the innocent and weak, even in the name of the gods 
themselves and the temple officials (Deimel, Orientalia, 1920, Cones 
B and C of Urukagina). These were vigorously dealt with by 
Urukagina on the basis of intm-st-sa—equity—as previously deter- 
mined by Ningirsu and Nanée. 

Indeed, the form si-sa (— mesari) became the name of a god 
of justice at Lagash. As such it is found in proper names as: 
4§i-sa-kalam-ma; Ur-‘Si-sa; 4Babbar-¢Si-sa; 4Nannar-*8v-sa; 
Dun-gi-*Si-sa, and many more. 

The great reign and inscriptions of Gudea present us ample 
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evidence of the prevalence of justice and ite administration in the 
later Sumerian epoch. Gudea’s counsellor was Lugal-si-sa (Cyl. 
B, 8, 20-21) to whom he made oblations. Gudea eays (Stat. B, 7, 
38-41) : “ By the decrees of NanSe and Ningirsu, I directed affairs.” 
The scepter of Gudea was received from Ningirsu (Stat. D, IV, 5, 
6) and it was a scepter of justice. He appointed to a place on his 
staff Sakan-fabar, a minister of the god Ningirsu that he might 
bind together words conformable to equity—inim-si-sa; and Gudea 
avers that he himself was a “man of equity "—Iw-si-sa (Stat. D, 
2, 4). 

In the royal building complex were provided all required facili- 
ties for the administration of justice. In the temple E-ninnu at 
Lagash there was the Sugalam (Cyl. A, 8, 6; 26, 1), a place of 
judgment, provided with ample offerings. The girnun, place of 
judgment (Cyl. A, 22, 22), was probably a chapel in the temple, 
used for holding court. 

But for the later Sumerian period, and down into the Semitic 
area, the god of justice par ercellence was the sun-god Uta 
(Utu), Shamash whose chief headquarters were at Larsa (modern 
Senkerch) and at Sippar (modern Abu-Habba). A paragraph in 
the Gudea texts gives us a hint at what, in after times, became 
his outstanding function, namely, as judge. In Cylinder B we find 
these lines (18, 10, 11): “ Uta caused all just things to shine 
forth, the wicked Uta trampled under foot.” 

Ur-Nammu king of Ur prides himself on having ordered his 
reign “justly according to equitable laws (sa-nig-gi), the judg- 
ments of Uta.” Dungi the king, the shepherd of Ur, received on 
his lips “truth and justice” from the same god (BE XXI, pl. IV 
and V, Rev. col. I, 4). 

Out of the inscriptions excavated at Ur (Gadd and Legrain, 
Texts) I glean a few items bearing on our point. Bur-Sin, king 
of Ur, built dub-lal-mah, “ great collection of tablets *—archives of 
the courts—*“the place of his judgments” (No. 71, 9, 19-26). 
Gimil-ilishu, king of Ur, built dub-lal-mah “ his place of judgment ” 
(No. 100, 5, 12-14). “ When justice he had established ... in Dr,” 
said of Libit-“Ishtar, king of Ur (No. 106, Col. II, 24). 4Sin- 
idinnam calls himself “ shepherd of justice” (No. 120,4f. Same 
in No. 128: 12). “Ninsianna ... pure and exalted judge” 
(No, 140, 1, 10). “May Uta the great judge (daidnu rabé), 
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[Adad] the exalted judge (da-a-a-nu st-[t-ru])"—(No. 165, 27, 
23. “. . . year when Libit-‘Ishtar had established justice in 
Sumer and Akkad ” (Nos. 223 and 295). 

These excerpts reveal that the chief kings of Ur ordered their 
reigns according to the principles of justice, and that Uta was the 
great judge in their courts. 

Now when we pass on into the First Babylonian dynasty, and 
especially into the large claims of Hammurabi we have a very defi- 
nite and specific picture. In the prologue to his Code of Laws, he 
says (24 ff.): “Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, - . . to cause 
justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and evil, to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth like the 
sun over the blackheaded race, to enlighten the land and to further 
the welfare of the people.” “ Who made justice to prevail, and who 
ruled the race with right” (IV. 53ff.). “I established law and 
justice in the land, and promoted the welfare of the people” 
(V. 20f.). 

In his epilogue Hammurabi says (Col. XL. 84): “ By the com- 
mand of Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth, may I make 
justice to shine forth in the land”! “ Hammurabi, the king of 
righteousness, whom Shamash has endowed with justice am I” 
(XLI, 95). “May Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth 
who rules all living creatures, the lord (inspiring) confidence - . . 
may he not grant him (the despoiler of my inscriptions) his rights” 
(XLIII, 14f.)! 

Hammurabi seems to have placed Shamash on the pinnacle of 
justice—as the dispenser and promoter of the same. Next to 
Shamash stood Adad, both of whom are mentioned on a kudurru 
stone (B.A. II, 201-2, Col. V, 48-VI, 220) as being “divine 
judges.” Shamash is named as judge of heaven and earth and Adad 
as ruler of heaven and earth. Shamash is said to have rendered 
his decisions on the ground of unvarying principles of equity, for 
both the just and the unjust. 

When we step down into Assyrian times Tiglathpileser I ealled 
Shamash the judge of heaven and earth, who sees the evil of the 
king, and for this will destroy him. 

In gathering up the items of this paper, we note: 


1) That the Sumerians credited their laws to the wisdom of 
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Nisaba and Hani, that their influence reached down near the 
close of the Sumerian period. 

That Gu-silim, Si-sa, Ningirsu, and Nanée were gods and 
goddesses active before and during the Gudea period in the 
interests of justice and equity among the peoples of the land. 
That the rulers in each period and in each city were ex-officio 
the administrators of justice through the courts at the doors 
and within the temples of their realms. 

That in the later Sumerian period we have the first striking 
activity of the sun-god (Uta, Shamash) in the interests of 
equity and justice, and that thereafter his power and influence 
gave him first place in the pantheon of justice in Early 
Babylonia. 


I can close this brief treatment with no more fitting words than 
a few lines from the Hymn to Shamash in IV R 28, No. 1: 


Law for the crowds of men thou administerest, 

Eternally right in heaven art thou, 

Equitable wisdom of the lands art thou, 

What right is, thou knowest, what wrong is, thou knowest. 
Shamash honors the head of the just, 

Shamash tears asunder the wicked like a piece of leather. 
Shamash! The support of Anu and Bel art thou. 

Shamash! Exalted judge of heaven and earth art thou. 

0 Shamash! The exalted judge, the great lord of lands art thou, 
Lord of created things, compassionate on the lands art thou, 

0 Shamash! Judge of the world, Leader of their decisions, art thou. 





Two unlisted Chiian of the Yung lo ta tien  # XK AK. 

What appears to be an unlisted volume of the above compila- 
tion was recently placed in the hands of the writer for the purpose 
of exhibition in the University of California Library and as it 
might be of interest to sinologues and bibliophiles the following 
details are given. 

The volume contains chiian 14,055 and 14,056 of the set recopied 
in the year 1567 of the Chia Ching era. The subject matter 
consists of 45 Chi Wén ®& 3% or Funeral Orations quoted from 
collections of belles-lettres. These have been arranged under the 
thyme chi 9 , the 4th of the 23 rhymes of the ch°ii shéng or 3rd 
tone, and fall into group No. 17. 

Physically the volume possesses all the characteristics of those 
examined in the Library of Congress and is in a good state of 
preservation, with the exception of the yellow silk binding which 
shows signs of wear. Chaian 14,055 has 15 folios, and chiian 14,056 
consists of 17 folios. The partial flyleaf at the end of the volume 
contains the following 6 names of persons concerned in the making 
of this copy: 

(1) Ch'in Ming-lei 3¢ "6 ff, a Vice-President of a Governing- 
Board, Chief Proof-reader of the chung lu Tif gE or 
recopied set. 

(2) Wang Ta-jén = X f£, 4 Sub-Chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, Associate Proof-reader. 

(3) Sun T’ing # #£, a Han Lin Compiler, Associate Proof- 
reader. 

(4) Wang I-feng = — fj, . a Literatus, Calligraphist. 

(5) Lin Min-piso #K E #4: , a Student of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Learning, Punctuator. 

(6) Tung Yii-han if $ # , Punctuator. 


A printed form pasted inside the front cover and dated Ch‘ien 
Lung 38th year (1773), 8th month, 7th day, contains a Mr. Lin’s 
$k name as Compiler, a Mr. Huang’s WH name as Copyist, and 
16 titles of works to be recreated and incorporated into the Ssu 
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ku ch‘tian shu by Chu Yiin 3 #y and his associates. An ex- 
amination of the Imperial Catalogue shows that of these, 14 were 
actually completed and made a part of Chien Lung’s famous 
collection. 

We are presuming ours to be newly discovered because it is not 
among the 286 surviving volumes in Yiian T‘ung-li’s & hk] & 
list (in Chinese) in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Library, 
Pei-p‘ing, China, (vol. 2, nos. 3-4, March-April, 1929); therefore 
any information concerning its listing elsewhere will be gladly 
received. 

If the report of the total loss of the Commercial Press and its 
library is verified, the following 33 chiian in 21 volumes listed in 
their name must be subtracted from Yiian T*ung-li’s total of 542 
chitan in 286 volumes, and be regarded as lost to the world. 


Chiian 2275 in 1 vol. 
oi oo7 6 i oie cc 
ite 9535-36 i ce et 
we 9599-40 ic ct a 
wi 3525-96 ee ink 
cf 6558-59 to ih 
T ii nL fi 
a 7a96 cc ok its 
we 7506 ic te 
we T4510 tc fe 
ei 7513-14 Ct eo on 
te S20) ic te ee 
e 11127-38 ic « 
i 11129-30 ce cc &é 
* — 11131-32 tie 
“ 11183-34 Sine 
a 11620 i tf tt 
td 143584 a fe ee 
*  15140-41 tt 
* 21983-84 gC 


“ -22749-50 iy: 


_ This volume of the Yung lo fa tien, together with three beauti- 
fully bound manuscript volumes of the edicts and proclamations 
of Emperor Shun Chih 1644-61; a collection of 105 paintings of 
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events and legends concerning Confucius reproduced in 1923 by 
unnamed artisans employed by the former President Ts‘ao K‘un; 
and a folding volume of beautiful original paintings of famous 
Chinese heroines done in Paris, France, by Yao Ching-su Mk -& Hg 
daughter of Yao Ping-jan # W oe » have been kindly loaned 
for the exhibit by Mr. John Gilbert Reid. 
M. J. Hagerry. 
University of California. 


Nore.—aA letter from Mr. T. L. Yiian dated April 26, 1932, refers to the 
destruction of the buildings of the Commercial Press during the recent 
struggle and concludes, “ Fortunately, the 2] volumes of the Ta Tien in 
its (the Commercial Press) possession have been deposited in a bank, and 
#0 they did not share the same tragic fate as the other treasures of that 
library.” 


A Newly Discovered Inscription of Libit-Ishtar. 


YBCO 2190 





Aw apprrion AL fact about the reign of Libit-Ishtar is brought to 
light in a recently acquired votive cone in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection. There was already evidence that this king, the fifth 
of the dynasty of Isin, controlled a considerable extent of territory 
in southern Babylonia. In addition to Isin, his city of royalty, 
his inscriptions indicate that he claimed special authority in the 
cities of Nippur, Ur, Eridu, and Erech. From this new inscription 
it appears that the king had also extended his authority to the 
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ancient city of Bad-tibira. This inference is based on the statement 
of the inscription that the king builb: ‘ “house of righteousness in 
Namgarum, the fortress of the g 

Namgarum may be considered a Semitized version of the name 
of the place called in Sumerian Bad-tibira. The ideogram for 
Bad-tibira in Sumerian is Bad-urudu-nagar-ki. In shortened 
form the name may also be written Nagar-ki, or simply Nagar 
without the determinative." The Sumerian Nagar is rendered in 
Semitic, nangaru (S* 4, 4), of which Namgaru is, of course, only 
a variant spelling. The word Namgaru has not been found else- 
where as a name for Bad-tibira, which is usually called Diir- 
gurgurrt in Semitic. The identification here proposed seems con- 
firmed, however, by the phrase which follows, “that fortress of 
the gods.” 

That a Semitic influence should occur in this Sumerian inscrip- 
tion is not surprising in view of the fact that Libit-Ishtar’s dynasty 
was essentially Semitic. One of his inscriptions is written entirely 
in Semitic? On the other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to 
assume that Namgarum is Semitic. It is similar in form to the 
place names, Simanum, Simurum, Shashrum, and Urbillum, in the 
texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

Bad-tibira, or, as here called, Namgarum was one of the oldest 
of Babylonian cities, It is located by Hommel® at the present 
Tell Sifr, not far east of Larsa, A later king of Larsa, Sin-iddinnam, 
also tells us that he built Bad-tibira. If Libit-Ishtar built the 
“house of righteousness ” in this city it indicates that, at that time, 
it was not yet in the possession of Larsa, and that Larsa, the rival 
of Isin, was, in the reign of Libit-Ishtar, entirely secondary. Al- 
though Libit-Ishtar carefully refrains from any claim over Larsa, 
he evidently controlled points on all sides of Larsa, 


Transliteration Translation 
d],i-bi-it-[Star Libit-Ishtar, 
eib bir-na the humble shepherd 
En-lil* of Nippur 
engar #1 the faithful husbandman 





& See Fritz Hommel, EF thnologie und Geographic dea shin Orients, p. 1020. 
*See C. J. Gadd, The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, PI. 3. 
' Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients, p. 308. 
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5. Uri*i-ma of Ur, 

mus nu-tim-mu the one who does not forsake 
Nun*-ga Eridu, 
en me-te the lord, the adornment 
Unu*--ga of Erech, 

10. lugal I-si-in*‘-na the king of Isin, 
lugal Ki-en-gi Ki-uri the king of Sumer and Akkad, 
$a-g1 tim-a the desire of the heart 
4] ninni me-en of Ininni am I. 
ud nig-si-sa When righteousness 

15. Ki-en-gi Ki-uri in Sumer and Akkad 
i-ni-in-gar-ra-a* I had established, 
Nam-ga-ru-um in Namgarum, 
bad,-ba that fortress 
dingir-ri-e-ne-ka of the gods, 

20. é nig-si-sd-a the house of righteousness 
mu-di T built 

ANNOTATIONS 


Line 6. Literally, “ The one who does not take away the face.” 
It is given in the Semitic version as la mu-pa-ar-ki-um. See Gadd, 
The Early Dynashes of Sumer and Akkad, p. 33. 

Line 12. §a-gi tim-a equals bibil libbi; see Gadd, ibid. 

Lines 14-16. The date formula for the second year of Ham- 
murabi is “The year he established (in-gar-ra) righteousness 
(nmig-si-s4) in his land.” This was interpreted by King in his 
History of Babylon as indicating that Hammurabi instituted cer- 
tain administrative reforms at the beginning of his reign, which 
culminated later in the promulgation of his code of laws. It is 
interesting to note that Libit-Ishtar, in our inscription as well as 
hose hitherto published, uses this same phraseology of himself, 
It is known that Libit-Ishtar also published a law code closely 
related to that of Hammurabi. See Babylonica 9, 19 ff., and Sidney 
Smith, Karly History of Assyria, p. 173. It therefore seems fair 
The Royal Inecriptions of Sumer and AkKkad, as dumu-ni in-gar-ra. In 
both cases the sign involved is clearly i, and not dumu. There is, there- 
fore, no evidence that Libit-Ishtar had a son named Ingarra. 
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to conclude that this phrase was used by both kings in the same 
Bense. 

Lines 17 ff. The following alternative translation may be sug- 
gested: “I, the carpenter, built the glorious place of the gods, the 
house of righteousness.” This involves rendering nam-ga-ru-um 
by its usual translation, “carpenter.” Line 18 would be read ki 
rib-ba: cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lerikon 322, 34, It is not im- 
possible that Libit-Ishtar, who referred to his kingly functions by 
the figure of such lowly occupations as “ shepherd ” and “ farmer ” 
(lines 2, 4), might also have called himself a carpenter, as the 
builder of the house of the gods. As against this translation, how- 
ever, it may be argued that the titles “shepherd ” and “ farmer ” 
are quite usual in the royal inscriptions, while “carpenter” is 
unknown in such a context. Moreover, according to this trans- 
lation, no definite location for the building called the “house of 
righteousness ” is given. 

Ferris J, STEPHENS. 

Yale University. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek Texts. By 
Emite Bexventste. Paris: Lisrarrre Pav GEUTHNEE, 
1929. Pp. 119. Price 20 fr. 


The present volume is a translation of the four lectures with 
which M. Benveniste, Director d’Etudes at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, inaugurated in 1926 the series of lectures on Zoroastrianism 
established at the University of Paris by Dr. Nanabhai Navroj! 
Katrak of Bombay. Although still a young man—he received his 
call to Paris before he was thirty—M. Benveniste has already done 
considerable research in Indo-Iranian philology and bids fair to 
become an outstanding scholar in that field. 

In his opening chapter, the author admits that the Greek sources 
have already been exhaustively studied and interpreted, yet he 
feels that there is a need to study them from a new angle, because 
(pp. 13-14), “The evidence of the ancients has always been 
examined as a whole, as if it belonged to the same period and relied 
on the same sources. ... The only way of reaching a definite 
reality from these ancient texts is to examine them individually, 
and compare them with the Iranian texts.” He stresses the import- 
ance of distinguishing between the teachings of the Githis and 
those of the Later Avesta, for (p. 13) “It is ... unlawful to 
speak of one Iranian religion or even of one Persian religion.” 
The statements of each Greek author must be considered inde- 
pendently and must be compared with the internal evidence of the 
Avestan and Old Persian texts, with due regard to chronological 
differences. 

The thesis of the second chapter is that the statements of Hero- 
dotus about the religious customs of the Persians describe neither 
the Zoroastrian nor the Later Avestan religion, but the religion of 
the Achemenian kings, and only such of its elements as had been 
inherited from the nature religion of the Indo-Iranian period. 
These elements, surviving the Zoroastrian reform, had, by Hero- 
dotus’ time, again assumed an important place in Persian thought. 
Of the Achwmenian religion the author says (p. 49): “ Differing 
from the religion of the Magi and that of Zoroaster at the same 
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time, it is in harmony with Mazdeism only to the extent to which 
the latter has retained, in spite of the reform, traces of naturalistic 
beliefs and practices.” 

Coming to Strabo’s contribution, M. Benveniste finds that his 
knowledge of Persian religion was derived partly from a study of 
Herodotus, partly from personal observations made in Cappadocia. 
The statements of Herodotus had become a conventional tradition 
by this time and are to be discounted. “he Persian religion of 
Cappadocia was a kind of evolved Mazdeism in which no more trace 
of Zoroastrianism is to be discerned. Of the ancient ritual the 
cult of fire is retained, but mingled with semitic (sic) practices. 
Of the pantheon, only popular divinities have survived, but the 
forms of their cult, like their feasts, recall Asia’ Minor rather than 
Persia. This removed form of Mazdeism is as far from the primi- 
tive religion known by Herodotus as from essentially Avestic 
Mazdeism” (p. 68). 

By far the longest lecture of the four is that devoted to the 
evidence of Plutarch, some of which is based on Theopompus, some, 
perhaps, on Eudemus. M. Benveniste concludes that Plutarch’s 
account of the Persian religion is (p. 113) “an authentic and 
ancient exposition of Zervenism, a strict dualism of pre-Zoroastrian 
origin which largely influenced the Later Avesta. It is to Zervanism 
that later Mazdeism owes its dualistic teaching, and although 
Zoroaster taught the triumph of good over evil, there is a hint of 
Fervanistic influence in Yasna 30.3. The reviewer will take occa- 
sion to discuss this statement later on. 

The results of M. Benveniste’s researches in the Greek texts may 
best be summed up by quoting from his concluding chapter (pp- 
118-9): “The person of Zoroaster and the teaching of the Magi 
exercised over Greek ideas an influence which was real, though diffi- 
cult to measure. ... But it does not follow that the Greeks 
knew a single form of Persian religion. The method which we 
have adopted has brought out the differences between the ancient 
nature religion which gradually evolved and which is described 
by Herodotus; the degenerate Mazdeism which Strabo observed; 
and the Zervanism which Plutarch knew through Theopompus 
and perhaps through Eudemus, each of these religions belonging 
to a different period and perhaps to a different region. Neither 
Greeks, Syrians, nor Armenians knew anything of the Avestic 
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Zoroaster nor of his teachings as expressed in the Gathis.... 
In all probability Zoroastrianism was in the beginning only a local 
movement, limited to a region of Eastern Iran not yet defined ; it 
met with powerful opposition from the established beliefs, and- 
remained a long time without gaining a real hold. As it spread it 
changed. It became mingled with the cults which it had attempted 
to replace and it is in a very different form that Mazdeism reached 
Western Iran,” 

To one or two of M, Benveniste’s statements the reviewer would 
append a modest question-mark. One of the arguments adduced 
to prove the non-Zoroastrian nature of the Achmmenian religion 
is that of vocabulary. On page 44 occurs the remark: “The 
Persian word for “ god’, baga, is unknown in the Avesta.” Bar- 
tholomae, Alltranisches Warterbuch, col. 921, cites for the Later 
Avesta three certain occurrences of this word with the stem-form 
baya-. Does not M. Benveniste mean to say here “the Gathis” 
rather than “the Avesta”? On page 45, in connection with the 
Zoroastrian distinction between the ahuric and the demonic vocabu- 
laries, the author says: “... pat ‘to fall’ is used in the Avesta 
to describe the reeling gait of the demons and us-pat of their birth; 
in Old Persian ud-pat means but ‘to part from’.” As a matter 
of fact, the Avesta does not use the root pat- for demonic beings 
exclusively, as this sentence would seem to imply, for in Yasna, 
44.4 the compound infinitive ava-pastdis is used of earth and sky. 
In his diseussion of Plutarch’s evidence, M. Benveniste BAYS 
(p. 77): “ A passage from the Gathis mentions already the kinship 
between “the twins’ and ‘ Boundless Time’.’ He cites in con- 
firmation the translation of Yasna 30.3 in Moulton’s Early Zoroas- 
trianism. ‘This verse reads: “ Now the two primal Spirits, who 
revealed themselves in vision as Twins, are the Bettter and the 
Bad in thought and word and action. And between these two the 
wise once chose aright, the foolish not so.” There is no allusion in 
this stanza, nor in the whole yasna, to “ Boundless Time ”, 
Furthermore, without wishing to split hairs, the reviewer would 
point out that the so-called “twins” are designated as “ the better ” 
and “the bad”, i.e., vahyd akemdi, clearly implying a Aifberenes 
in rank. There is no mention at all in the Githas of ervan “* Gana ” 
whether “boundless” or otherwise, so that it is hard to see why 
pon amma should attribute a taint of heretical Zervanism to the 
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It is regrettable that this volume should be, in its physical 
make-up, so unworthy of its contents. In several places the trans- 
lators have erred on the side of literalness, making the English 
awkward, e.g., “Scholars have doubted to identify these six gods 
with the Amrta Spanta” (p. 53); “ After the dismemberment of 
the Alexander’s empire” (p. 58). The French system of syllabi- 
fication seems to have been followed in dividing words at the line- 
ends. Thus there occur countless such peculiar divisions as “ enti- 
rely” (p. 40), “ pie-ces” (p. 52), “howe-ver” (p. 57). French, 
too, is the sporadic use of small initial letters for proper adjectives 
and for titles, e. g., mage (p. 17), semitic (p. 68). Occasionally a 
French word creeps in bodily, e.g., resultat (p. 63). There are 
innumerable misprints which are not mentioned in the list of 
errata; like so many books published in France, this volume has 
suffered from careless proof-reading. 

These flaws are, however, all of very minor importance. M. Ben- 
veniste has made a valuable contribution both to the interpreta- 
tion of the Greek texts and to the understanding of the varied and 
conflicting elements found in the Persian religion, or religions, 
of different periods, There presentation is clear and systematic, 
and the author’s main theses are conveniently summed up at the 
close of each chapter. The book should find a place on the shelves 
of all Iranists. 

Marta WILKINS SMITH, 

Temple University. 


A Volume on Tangut (Hsi Hsia) Studies. Peking: BULLETIN OF 
THE NATIONAL Lipgary oF Perprne, Vol. 4, No. 53,1932, 404 
pp., 13 illustrations. 


Under the direction of Tsai Yuan-pei, the National Library of 
Peiping is rapidly increasing its usefulness and importance, both 
as a library and as a center of research. Among the recent im- 
portant accessions have been a fragment of the “Stone Classics ”, 
dating from 175 a. p., and discovered in 1929 at Loyang, a large 
number of rubbings of the fifth and sixth centuries, and a number 
of Sung and Yiian editions. The library had its beginning in 
1909 and has had a somewhat checkered history. In 1929 the 
National Library and the Metropolitan Library were combined 
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and placed under the joint control of the Ministry of Education 
and the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture. Since then its advancement has been rapid. Among its 
valuable collections are over 8,000 Buddhist manuscripts of -the 
T'ang period discovered at Tun-huang. 

In 1929, the library secured a large collection of sutras in the 
Tangut or Hei Hsia language. This was made possible through a 
gift of $10,000.00 from the China Foundation. Now the library 
has issued this bulletin of Tangut studies, principally by the late 
Mr. Lo Fu-ch’ang. Besides the texts of the whole or parts of six 
siitras, there are reproductions of some inscriptions and examples 
of three Tangut dictionaries, a general introduction in Chinese re- 
viewing the work of Chinese and European scholars in this field, 
accounts of the expeditions of Kozlov and Stein, and the “ History 
of the Hsi Hsia Kingdom” from the Sung dynastic history. 

The Kingdom of Hsi Hsia on the northwest frontier of China 
existed for several centuries, reached its height during the Sung 
period, and was eventually absorbed in the empire of Genghiz 
Khan. The people appear to have been allied to the Tibetans, and 
the language, while quite different from Chinese, belongs to the 
Tibetan-Chinese group, and is of importance linguistically, as 
well as for the historic value of the material written in it. Among 
the European scholars who have worked on the language are Ivanov, 
Laufer, Alexiev, and Pelliot. This volume of studies issued by the 
National Library appears to be an important contribution to 
scholarship in this field, and will reflect great credit both on its 
authors and on the library. 





Nanking Journal, Vol. I, No. 1. Nanking: Untversiry or Nan- 
KING, 1931. 268 pp. 


This is the first number of a new semi-annual publication by the 
University of Nanking, and the reviewer understands that the 
contributors to this number are members of the faculty there. 
The articles cover a very wide field, and apparently anything in the 
whole range of sinology is acceptable. The value and scholarship 
of the articles are very uneven. The articles on “ Equal Land 
Distribution in the Han Period ” and “Taoist Religion during the 
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Han Period” are good. That on “The History of the Yin 
Dynasty” is an attempted reconstruction based on a linguistic 
analysis of the bone inscriptions. It is not original research and 
is largely conjecture. “ Polygamous Customs of the Han Period” 
is poor. On the whole, the standard of scholarship does not appear 
to be as high as in the publications of the National Library of 
Peking. The text is in Chinese, but there is a table of contents in 
English. 





Preuves des Antiquités de Chine. By Pavt Hovo-MING-TSE. 
Pékin: 1930. Folio, pp. 35-+ 676; profusely illustrated. 


This enormous volume contains a great amount of material. The 
illustrations are badly printed and some are so faint that the lines 
can hardly be distinguished. There are hundreds of them, un- 
numbered, and the reviewer declines to count them. Little essays 
on history and art are scattered throughout the volume. They do 
not seem to be very profound, although occasionally there is an 
interesting piece of information. The value of the material varies 
considerably, but there is enough good stuff to make the book 
worth while, The book covers nearly the whole range of Chinese 
art and includes reproductions of coins and of stone inscriptions. 





Mu-yang-ch’eng; Han and Pre-Han Sites at the Foot of Mount 
Lao-t’ieh in South Manchuria. By Yosnrro Harapa and 
Kagucnixa Komat. Archaeologia Orientalis, Vol. I. Tokyo: 
Toa-KOKOGAKU-KWAI, or Fak-EAsTERN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
Soctety, 1931. Folio; pp. xr 49 English, 18 German, and 
68 Japanese; 62 plates. 


Japanese scholars have been doing excellent archaeological work 
in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, and this splendid volume is fully 
up to the best western standards. The arrangement, illustrations, 
type, and the general scholarly thoroughness are all that could be 
asked, On the end of the Liao-tung peninsula near Ryojun (Port 
Arthur) are the remains of an ancient castle with mud walls, which 
has been identified as Mu-yang. It attracted the attention of 
Professor _K. Hamada of the Kyoto Imperial University in 1910. 
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The first excavations of the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society 
were made in 1927 near P’i-tzu-wo under Hamada. Neolithic 
and «neolithic sites were discovered, and the report forms Vol. I 
of this series. The site of Mu-yang was excavated in 1928 by the 
society in conjunction with the Kwanté Government Museum, and 
this volume is the report of the work. 

The horizons uncovered range from the neolithic to the Han 
period, and only the briefest resumé of the important finds can be 
attempted here. Among the stone finds were arrow-heads, kitchen- 
knives, axe-heads, and weights. There were bone arrow-heads, 
needles and unidentified implements, ear ornaments of glass, 
nephrite beads, and pieces of jade. Various bronze and iron 
articles, arrow-heads, knives, girdle fittings, casting molds, and 
coins of the feudal state of Yen (Chou period) and of the Ch’in 
and Han empires. Three groups of pottery were found. The first 
belonged to the stone age. The second, black in color and made 
on the wheel, belonged to the period of the Contending States of 
the 4th and 3rd Centuries B. c. The third group belonged to the 
Han period, and was black, white, or brown in color. There were 
also spindle whorls, and seven types of tiles and bricks of the Han 
period. An interesting variety of tombs and human remains 
were found. Some tombs were shell-covered, some were covered 
with stone debris, some had pottery jar coffins, and some were the 
so-called chi-chou graves, in which the walls of the excavation were 
burnt to secure hardness. It appears that although the castle itself 
was not built until the Han period, the site had been occupied 
during the stone and the Chou periods. 

Japanese scholarship is to be congratulated on this fine piece of 
work, and it is to be hoped that the authors are only at the begin- 
ning of their activities, 


— — 


A Union Last of Selected Western Books on China in American 
Libraries. By Cartes S. Garpyer, Washington: AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SocreriEes, 1932. 5] Pp. 


The moment such a bibliography is published, a dozen titles 
which might have been included occur to one’s mind no matter how 
much care has been expended in Preparation. As the reviewer had 
the opportunity to suggest titles when this little volume was in 
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preparation, it would certainly be unfair for him to criticize its 
omissions now that it has appeared. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It may be pointed out, however, that the list of 
periodicals might have been fuller, and among those which publish 
articles on China, and which are not gn this list, are Acta Orientalia, 
the China Journal, and such serials as the reports of the various 
German academies of science like those of Saxony and Prussia. 
A number of periodicals are listed in the introduction but are not 
listed under periodicals in the bibliography, like the Chinese 
Recorder and the Journal of the American Oriental Soctety. 

These and other omissions do not materially affect the great 
value of this little book. There are listed 277 titles, which include 
nearly all the western books which are a necessary apparatus for 
a scholar in this field. All should be possessed by any American 
library which aspires to major importance. The selection is critical, 
and the vast amount of trash published on China is carefully 
omitted. The books are classified, and as far as possible notices of 
reviews of the books are given with the titles. This bibliography 
fills a long-felt need, and should be a considerable aid in the 
development of American sinology. 

Another bibliography on China was published by Probsthain 
(London) several years ago. It is much wider and more inclusive 
than Mr. Gardiner’s, especially in the European titles, and it lists 
quite a number of Chinese texts. While Mr. Gardiner’s book is 
fully adequate for its intended purpose, Probsthain’s and the older 
and still more exhaustive work of Cordier, are still essential for 


the specialist. 





The Culture Contacts of the United States and China. By GrorcE 
H. Dawtox. New York: Conumn1a University Press, 1931. 
xi -+- 133 pp. 

While the great need in sinology is for scholars who can examine 
Chinese sources, this little book illustrates the valuable work that 
ean be done from western sources. Perhaps its title is too wide and 
raises false hopes. ‘The book actually covers the contacts between 
the two countries between 1784 and 1844, as is indicated in the 
subtitle. The treatment of the Americans who went to China dur- 
ing these years is all that can be desired. On the other hand, the 
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Chinese attitude toward foreigners is not analysed with sufficient 
thoroughness. ‘The exclusiveness of the Chinese at this period is 
not characteristic of Chinese history generally, but only set in 
about 1400 as a reaction from the amazingly free intercourse with 
foreign countries during the Mongol period, and for other reasons. 
It is a mistake to describe the Chinese mind only from foreign 
sources. Nevertheless, while the material contained in this book 
cannot be said to be new, the treatment is able, and the book will 
be a valuable summary of the early relations between the two 
countries. The bibliography is full, but can hardly be called criti- 
eal. A later volume is promised, which will give a fuller study of 
the Chinese material. 
J. K. SHRYOCK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Sabdische Inschrifien. Bearbeitet von J. H. Morprmann und 
Evcexn Mirrwocu: fathgens-v.Wissmannsche Stidarabien- 
reige, Band 1: Hamburgische Universitat, Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Bande 36. Hamburg: FRte- 
DERICHSEN, De Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. xxi + 270; 3 fold- 
ing maps. 

This publication is to be hailed as marking a new epoch in South- 
Arabie studies. In the winter of 1927-28 Messrs. Carl Rathgens 
and Herrmann vy. Wissmann undertook a geographical exploration 
of the Yemen and through the support of the Imam were able in 
addition to their other aims to make copies of a large number of 
inseriptions, and also, as the Preface adds, were the first to pursue 
systematic excavations in the land. When we recall the furtive and 
fugitive labors of Halévy and Glaser in that country and the 
martyr-death of the explorer Burchardt in 1909, we realize that the 
new political map of Arabia may spell its opening-up to the archae- 
ologist. The recent amazing adventures of Bertram Thomas in the 
hinterland of Oman and in the Rub’ al-Khali have now their 
counterpart in the peaceful pursuit of archaeology in the south- 
west of the peninsula, which still remains practically unexplored. 
We may suppose that the Imam of the Yemen, hemmed in ag he 
is between the new kingdom of Arabia and the British possessions 
on the southern coast, is ready to cultivate the diplomatic and 
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scientific friendship of other nationalities. A second volume will 
present the engineering results of the labors of Messrs. Rathgens 
and y. Wissmann. ‘The present volume, edited by J. H. Mordt- 
mann, editor of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, and Eugen 
Mittwoch, distinguished, inter al., for his Ethiopic studies, presents 
the epigraphic results of the expedition. The localities studied 
are illustrated by two sketch maps and three large folding maps 
hound in at the end of the volume, one of them of Sana and its 
vicinity ; these vastly enlarge our exact knowledge of the unsurveyed 
land. (Attention may be called to Grohmann’s * Historisch- 
geographieche Bemerkungen”, an appendix to Rhodokanakis, 
Alisabaische Studien, I, 1927, pp. 110-144, with accompanying 
large sketch map of the Yemen.) The explorers have been able to 
localize exactly the inscriptions old as well as new, as hag never 
been done before, and have made technical observations of great 
value; for example to the effect that the inscriptions found in 
San‘i, a comparatively modern city, were all brought in for build- 
ing purposes from older sites in the neighborhood, and that the 
provenance of many of them can be determined. 

Chapter I presents a brief essay on Sabaean chronology. Here 
may be noted the editors’ observation that the Katabanian kingdom 
should be given two or three centuries’ longer duration than has 
been supposed (p. 10, cf. p. 220). Chapters II-V give inscrip- 
tions from four different districts, 174 numbers in all, large and 
small, for many fragments are included. A large number of these 
are the explorers’ own discovery ; but the most important are fresh 
copies of inscriptions copied by Glaser, many of which have 
appeared in the Corpus, and of the inscriptions photographed by 
Burchardt, few of which have so far appeared. There is thus given 
a control upon the earlier copies as also upon the photographs, 
which from their character are often not wholly legible, Also there 
has been found opportunity through the observation of the originals 
to reassemble parts of texts which had been published separately ; 
e.g. CLS Nos. 171 and 241 are proved, (p. 60) to be halves of one 
and the same inscription. Chapter IV, including Nos. 146-150, is 
devoted to unpublished photographic texts of Burchardt’s. For this 
and the other material of that explorer the editors have used the 
manuscript volumes (“eine staatliche Reihe von Banden *) of the 
explorer, now in the possession of the Oriental Seminar in Berlin 
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through the gift of his heirs (p. viii). The commentary on the 
texts is carried out in finest detail; as it covers many of Glaser’s 
texts that have already appeared in the Corpus, the work becomes 
in good part a super-commentary on the latter. In the Index, p. 
269 f., are listed over 200 such cross-references in addition to many 
references to other collections of texts. There is a wealth of geo- 
graphical, historical, and philological discussion of greatest value, 
for it must be remembered that Sabdistik still remains in its 
infancy. I may note here but a few of the points of general interest. 
On p. 58 is recorded an underground aqueduct “three hours long”, 
feeding the city of Haz. Pp. 218-220 present an essay on the much 
disputed genealogy of “Alhin Nahfin. The name Wahbilat gives 
the first instance in South-Arabic of a name well known in early 
North-Arabic (p. 87). The Hebrew usage, e. g., “the man Micah ”, 
has its correspondence in Sabaean, “the man Mas'iid”: so also 
the two languages agree in the idiom “a man to his brother” for 
“to one another” (p. 52). For the first time in South-Arabic 
appears the name-form "Uhtuhu, “ His-sister ”, i. e. the father’s, of 
a type known in Akkadian and common in late Aramaic (p. 125). 
The root 3py appears in the meaning “to watch over” (p. 136), 
as in Ethiopic, and enforces the reviewer's opinion that so the verb 
is to be understood in the Hebrew name Jacob, i.e. Fa'kob-el, 
“God watches over”. There is an Appendix on local fabrification 
of antiquities, pp. 243-251, with illustrations of what appears to 
be a busy trade in San‘i—a warning to the amateur collector. The 
volume is concluded with a glossary of 17 pages in double column, 
with detailed analysis of the usage of words. A notable piece of 
scientific work in itself, the volume augurs a new day in South- 
Arabie exploration. It may be noted here that at the Leyden 
Congress of Orientalists held last September the South-Arabists 
formed themselves into a Group, with Prof. G. Ryckmans of 
Louvain as chairman, and including the eminent scholars in that 
line of studies; from such a body we can expect much for the 
furtherance of research in this field. 


James A. Monrcomery. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (The Richards Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Virginia). By WILLIAM 
Foxwett Atsricut, New York: FLemixe H, REVELL Co., 
1932. Pp. 223. 


The author of this book has become within the last ten years 
the leading American authority on the archaeology of Palestine. 
As Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem from 1920-1929, he had unparalleled opportunities to become 
familiar with all the intimate details of Palestinian archaeology— 
opportunities which he improved to the utmost. While Dr. Albright 
has in the past published many articles, the volume before us 18 
the first book that we have had from his pen. The high quality 
of his more transitory publications leads one to read his book 
with great expectation. 

The volume before us is based on three lectures which he 
delivered in February, 1931, at the University of Virginia on the 
Richards Foundation. The first lecture treats of “'The Discovery 
of Ancient Palestine ”, the second, “ Unearthing a Biblical City” 
and the third is entitled “ The Bible in the Light of Archaeology ”. 
In the first two lectures, the author's thorough knowledge of 
archaeology produces a masterly treatment of his topics. In the 
first lecture, the work of all who have engaged in Palestinian 
explorations is briefly but fairly passed in review and each worker 
is accorded just and discriminating praise for his actual contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 'The progress in the science of excavation, and 
especially the great increase in the development of exploration into 
an exact science by the data afforded by the pottery of different 
periods, is so sketched as to enable the reader to appreciate how 
many of the supposed results of the earlier explorers can now be 
corrected. 

In the second lecture, the author describes briefly, but clearly, 
the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (probably Debir, Kirjath- 
sepher, of the Bible), of which he himself has been the Director. 
The reader is not only given an opportunity to understand how 
a Palestinian city is scientifically excavated, but why it is possible 
from the objects found, and especially from the pottery in the 
succession of definitely defined strata, to date with a good degree 
of approximation, the different cultures which succeeded one 
another. By such work as this, explorers like Dr. Albright are 
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developing a new and valuable chronological datum for the deter- 
mination of the dates at which successive waves of culture and 
religious customs flourished in the land of the Bible. Much has 
been written during the past fifty years concerning the verdict of 
archaeology upon problems of Biblical criticism, and most of what 
has been written has been wide of the mark. It seems possible that, 
through the labors of such scholars as Albright, we may be on 
the verge of a new era of solid scientific work in this field. Such 
an achievement would be gladly welcomed by all lovers of truth. 

When, however, the reader turns to the third lecture, with the 
expectation of finding definite and convincing checking of the 
results derived from literary investigation, he is disappointed. The 
author is unable, of course, in so brief a compass to discuss the 
whole field and has selected three topics by which to illustrate the 
application of the principles which he has developed. These three 
are: “The Age of the Patriarchs”, “The Law of Moses”, and 
“The Age of the Exile and the Restoration”. In his treatment 
of the first topic, he rightly draws attention to the great increase 
in recent years of our knowledge of the period 1800-1600 z. o., and 
contends that Abraham lived in this period, and was not a con- 
temporary of Hammurabi. However much one’s inclinations might 
predispose him to believe this, it should be frankly recognized that 
as yet the hypothesis, especially as regards characters said in the 
14th chapter of Genesis to be contemporary with Abraham, asks 
us to explain obscure facts by possibilities still more obscure. 

The author's treatment of the antiquity of the law of Moses 
is still more disappointing. While he recognizes that the main 
analysis of the Pentateuch, which resulted from a century of inten- 
sive study culminating in the work of Julius Wellhausen, stands, 
there breathes through his treatment of the topic a tone of hostility 
to Wellhansen and his school that seems to be inherited from the 
fundamentalists of a former generation. Particularly weak is 
his argument for the monotheism of Moses, based on the mono- 
theism of Ikhnaton, and the supposed monotheism of a Babylonian 
tablet published in CT 2450. So good an Egyptologist as the 
late W. Max Miiller maintained that Tkhnaton was not a real 
monotheist, and in the words of so great a master of the History 
srr crim as the late Prof. George Foote Moore the Babylonian 

“concedes no such [monistic] subtleties: what it says is 
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that Marduk is the whole pantheon, and that, not as a 
piece of speculation, but as 4 liturgical glorification of 
Marduk. Even such purely verbal unifications of the god- 
head are late? and infrequent”. 


In any event, until some inscription left by Moses is discovered, 
real proof of the monotheism of Moses can only be found in the 
Bible itself. 

Albright’s treatment of “ The Age of the Exile and the Restora- 
tion ” is much more successful, though here he has in one instance 
overlooked an important fact. He believes that the Elephantine 
papyri which refer to Sanballat definitely place the reform of 
Nehemiah in the reign of Artaxerxes I, rather than in the region 
of Artaxerxes II. He has overlooked the testimony of Josephus 
who places Sanballat in the time of Alexander the Great, and the 
probability pointed out by Torrey that there were two Sanballats. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that there was a succession of them. 

The book before us is a most valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of which it treats and gives great promise of what we may 
yet expect from its author. The application of archaeology to 
criticism made in the three lectures is only a revelation of the fact 
that in such matters our study has not yet become an exact science. 


Grorce A. BAETON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


1The mention of the Kassite gods in the text does not prove the text 
from that period; only that it could not have been written before that time. 
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PEHLEVI SEAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM YALE 
COLLECTIONS 
CHarLes C. ToRREY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


THE INscrIPTIONs here published, chiefly Sassanian proper 
names and titles, with one or two familiar legends, are from the 
clay bullae used in Babylonia in sealing corded merchandise. 
Bullae from the Seleucid period, bearing Greek inscriptions, with 
now and then an Aramaic name written in the Semitic alphabet, 
are already well known; see for example Clay, Babylonian Records 
in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, Part IV, 52 f. and Plate VI. 
Still more familiar are the specimens from a much earlier time, 
labels inscribed in cuneiform or bearing impressions from cylinder 
seals; see C. E. Keiser, Cuneiform Bullae from the Third Millen- 
nium B. (., New York, 1914; especially Plates I, IT, and VII. 
I am not aware that any specimens from the Sassanian time, or 
inscribed in any variety of Pehlevi, have hitherto been published. 

The School of the Fine Arts in Yale University possesses two 
dozen or more of these Sassanian bullae, acquired recently by 
purchase from a dealer in Bagdad. The inscriptions on some of 
these are nearly or quite obliterated, so that while they are more 
or less important as specimens of Persian art, it could not serve my 
present purpose to include them here. I publish all those which 
seem to contain something legible. 

The James B. Nies Collection of Babylonian Antiquities, belong- 
ing to Yale University, also contains ten of these clay seals, probably 
purchased by Dr. Nies when he was in Irak. Of these, one contains 
no inscription, but only an artistic motive; two others show only 
a few scattered Pehlevi characters. The seven inscriptions which 
are more or less distinctly legible are here presented. The seals of 
the Nies Collection I designate by the letter N, those belonging to 
the Art School by the letter A, adding in each case the catalogue 
number. ‘The accompanying photographs are chiefly intended to 
show the inscriptions rather than the bullae. A few of the latter 
are shown entire, as can be seen, but in most cases the picture has 
been trimmed nearly to the seal impression. The original size is 
reproduced in the five larger central figures and in a few of the 
smaller, such as 4491 and 7a; but the majority are reduced in size 
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for convenience. The photographs of nos, 4, 7d, and 11 are 
furnished by the courtesy of the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, and 
those of the N-seals by the courtesy of the Babylonian Collec- 
tion, excepting nos. 4491, 4497, and 4499. These three, and all 
the remaining illustrations of the A-group, are from my own 
photographs. 

There have been two comprehensive and very important publica- 
tions of Sassanian seals and gems: Paul Horn und Georg 
Steindorff, Sassanidische Siegelsteine (Mittheilungen aus d. ort- 
entalischen Sammlungen d. kgl. Museen zu Berlin, Heft IV, 1891) ; 
and Horn, ZDMG 44. 650/f., “Sasanidische Gemmen aus dem 
British Museum.” Without these two publications and Justi’s 
Tranisches Namenbuch I should have been wellnigh helpless. The 
glyptic art represented by these seals is generally of a high order 
and very interesting. The clay impressions, often badly worn and 
damaged, here reproduced cannot do justice to the fineness of the 
original work. In the larger specimens (as in the bullae of the 
older periods, especially those of the Seleucid time) the principal 
seal is accompanied by several others of smaller size, A few of the 
latter bear inscriptions in Pehlevi. The legends are reproduced 
here, as usual, in Hebrew characters. In the transliterations or 
translations, the occasional use of italics indicates an Aramaic word. 





A 1931.75. Portrait, full face (the portraits are usually in pro- 
file). Star and crescent in the field, as in most of the other seals. 
9 1 NTN PON 
Rast Varahran (Bahram) 2 magi (“the Magian”). The adjec- 
tive rast, “right, true,” found occasionally joined to these names. 

A small seal impression at the side bears an inscription of which 
only the first half, |RMODN, is legible. Undoubtedly the much- 
used legend, Apastin ‘al yezdin, “ Reliance on God.” 

Another of the minor seals, just above the portrait, shows the 
device of a zebu, and bore the same legend, though only the first 
three letters can now be seen. 

A 1931.76. The ornamental device so characteristic of these 
Persian seals and gems. 

NNW 1 ARD Fe 1 MSTA 
Yezdandat 2i magi ei Mah zi Varahzuétin. “ Y., the Magian, son 
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of M., son of V.” The last name is interesting. On one of the 
seals of the British Museum Horn (p. 655, no. 498) read (Nw), 
a name for which he found no explanation. Justi, Namenbuch, 
proposed to correct this to Warahzuste, though giving no other 
example of the name. Our bulla shows that he was right; in fact, 
the initial w seems plain in Horn’s photograph. In our seal impres- 
sion the characters, though often dimly visible, are all quite certain 
excepting the ¢ of the last name; and here the remaining traces 
indicate this letter rather than any other. 

A 1932.4. Pegasus (a frequently occurring device), facing r. 
This name, Apindat, occurs several times in the seal inecriptions 
of the Yale collections, but seems otherwise to be rare. Horn and 
Steindorff have one example, p. 33. 

A 1932.6b. Ibex standing, facing r. Ornamental tassels flying 
backward from the neck. The whole badly eroded, the first name 
entirely obliterated. 

INDNTAND WMD Were 
ees ee i: , the magian, son of Mahdatan.” 

A 1932.7 a. Zebu, r., with enormous eye. Below, a crescent. 
Inscription very indistinct. 

wWEAND 
Mitrpai, an abbreviated name; perhaps from Justi’s Mitnpanikh 
(or Mihrpanih), though there are other possibilities. : 

A 1932.74. Zebu, r.; the whole bulla much worn and broken 
away. In the inscription, the first name is lost; slight traces of 
the final letters make it probable that it was Ohrmazdat. Then 
follows distinctly 

IDO We 
Pirsiimé, the name sometimes written Barsim; Horn and 
Steindorff, p. 41. 

A 1932.7e. Zebu, r. The letters of the inscription are small 
and only doubtfully legible. Moreover, a piece of the clay has been 
broken off, carrying with it the beginning of the inscription. Only 
the middle is distinct. 

INDT-+ NDT Un 1 MNAN--- 
The ending of the last name is certain. It may be that the reading 
before zi magii should be rat, the title often given to the Magians. 
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A 1932.88. Ornamental device. The whole inscription clear. 
‘NOIR JRNN NEN TD NN TTT 
Ohrmazdat magi zi Apindatin Rasté. See above, nos. 1931.75 
and 1932. 4. 

A 1932.8c. Ornamental device, of a less usual pattern. Star l., 

fire altar r. 
p hah i 2 
Farnbag, a name especially common in the magian seals. 

A 1932.84. Ornamental device. Characters of the inscription 
generally faint, but quite legible. A second impression of the same 
seal which made 8a (the photograph, by oversight, actually 
reproduces 8 a!). 

A 1982.10a. Ornamental device, on wings. * 

+8) JN Oy JNMOEN 
The very familiar legend, Apastin ‘al Yezdin, “ Reliance on God,” 
which sounds like an inheritance from the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The end of the inscription is illegible; it looks like Ardi, but the 
last two letters show only very faint traces. 

A 1932.10b. Ornamental device. This, and the inscription, 
exactly duplicating the preceding. The same letters at the end 
are indistinct, and in the same way. That is, we have another 
impression of the same seal. 

A 1932.11. Ornamental device, simplest pattern, with crescent 
and star, 

IT 
Varahrin (Bahram). 
A 1932.12. Ornamental device, with crescent and star. 
ms. 
Yazdekerté, the characters unusually large and distinct. 
A 1932.13. Ornamental device, ete. 


nisin 
Atirdat. See Horn and Steindorff, p. 32. 


The seals of the Nies Collection differ markedly from the pre- 
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ceding, both in the names which they bear and also, to some extent, 
in the Pehlevi script. 

WN 4490 (a). The principal seal on this bulla contains only an 
inscription, in characters unusually large and (except at one point) 
distinct. 

eNMONWs Nes FT Wo WRI 

Barvar magi zi Ahu...dd(?) Ast-Kavaité. The name Barvar (not 
found elsewhere?) would mean “fruit-producing”; bar -- var 
(used in Pehlevi as well as the more common -var), an adjective 
common in the later Persian. After the “Ahu” in the second 
name, some accident while the clay was still soft obliterated three 
letters. A trace of the first of these suggests m or p. The name 
may have ended with rid (“face”), but it is perhaps more likely 
that the letter read as w should ben. The last name is a compound 
of aSt (“friend”) and Kavat, the Qawad, Kobad of later times. 
Note that both Barvar and Kavat are found on another seal of this 
collection (no. 4498). 

N 4490 (b). Another large seal impression on the same bulla. 
Portrait, bearded, r. 

IQ NINN 1 Bo 1 Op XWin 


ManuSin Zarin(?) si magi 2f Atirfarnbagin. The second and 
third letters of the first name are uncertain, being damaged by a 
erack in the clay. The characters which I have read zarin 
(“golden”) are very minute and crowded. So also are some of 
those which follow. The reading of the last name is certain. 

NW 4491. Zebu, r. (finely sculptured), with ornamental tassels. 
Inscription very faint, barely legible, in the middle; also damaged 
at the very beginning, by a crack, and at the end by the breaking 
out of a piece of the clay. 

“ee Tw 17 (OANIK MN TINDN UD TNS 
Baki zi magi 2 Apaindit Anif(?) 2i appir Var.... The first 
name, if correctly read, is abbreviated; several known middle- 
Persian names begin with Bak-. I doubt the reading “ Anat” 
because of the long @; see no. 4498(b). The Aramaic word 
éappir, “fair, good,” occura frequently on these seals and gems. 

N 4492. Ibex, r., with tassel ornaments. The inscription is 
very faint. 
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Fravar(?) Matakin. I do not know what to make of the first 
name, unless it is to be connected with the old name Fravarti 
(Phraortes), as would seem probable. On the survival of fra- (not 
yet pronounced far-) im Pehlevi, see Horn, Grundriss der neu- 
persischen Etymologie, no. $12, note 9. Is the second name to be 
connected with the Mardxas of the Namenbuch? The final n is 
very indistinct, turned in close to the leg of the ibex. 
N 4496. Ornamental device. 


Wp HOIWUNKD 


Mahgi&nasp magi. On the Giiénasp names see Horn, Sasanidische 
Gemmen aus dem British Museum, p- 673; also Justi, 6. ¥- Waresna. 

W 4497. Zebu, r., unadorned. Neither star nor crescent in the 
field. 

Nx 1 NAME 

Farnabat zi Bat. The first name ig the Persian equivalent of 
dapverirys. See alco Justi, s. v. Phranipates- The second name is 
the Bans of the Greek writers on Persian affairs. 

NW 4498 (a). The principal seal contained only an inscription, 
as in the case of no. 4490. 

‘ANYD MSwhD)] Mon 1 Ud TES 1 “783 

Barvar zt Afré zi magi Hisray (Chosro) Bagasit(?) Kavate. 
On the first and last of these names 50° above, on no. 4490 (a). 
Afro (the reading is plain) is interesting; to be connected with 
the name Afré-rai, found on the seal mentioned in the amenbuch ? 
See also Justi s.v. Farnbag. The first two letters of “ Bagabat” 
are almost certain, though they are partially obliterated. I do not 
know that the name has been found elsewhere; but it is regularly 
formed, and would mean “ joy in God.” 

The seal which made this impression came from the game atelier 
as 4490 (a), as is shown by the combined evidence of pattern, 
script, and proper names. See especially the somewhat peculiar 
characters (exactly duplicated!) in the words “ magi zi.” | 

N 4498 (b). Ibex, r., with the tassel ornaments. 

Fay 1 ND 
Mitn 2t Anaf. One of the Pehlevi forms of the name Mithra (see 
above, on Ta); not unusual as a man’s name. Anaf (see the note 
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a ano 7 Ine] (1 onnTATIAN 
ti ar-Artadss at Atirfarnbag. The inscription is defective in sey- 

al places. What Artadéé(?) may be abbreviated from, I do not 
ee. The d is plain. The reading of the last name seems certain 








ABHASA 


ANANDA K. CooOMARASWAMY 
Museum or Fine Arts, Bostox 


Abhdasa, lit. “ shining forth, manifestation, semblance,” is used in 
northern Sdivism to designate the world conceived as a theophany. 
Analogous to this is the familiar conception of God as the supreme 
artist, nirmdna-kiraka, whose work is the world picture, jagacctira.* 

In Silpa usage, as I have shown in JAOQS 48. 251, dbhdsa means 
“painting,” and not some mysterious and otherwise unknown 
material, as suggested by Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, 
p. 63 and Manasira, p. 71. I now offer in support of the same view 
the translation of a text not cited by Acharya, viz. the Kasyapasilpa, 
Ch. L (Pratimalaksana), vv. 1-7 (Anandisrima Series, No. 95, 
p. 167): 

1. Hearken with singly directed mind to the exposition of the 
characteristics of images. The immovable, the movable, and those 
both movable and immovable form a class of three: ? 

2. Those made of terracotta (mrnmayc), of laterite ( ?4arkara), 
those of stucco ( fsduyaja), or painted (read dlekhyam, ef. lekhyarn 
in Sukranitisira IV. 4. 70) are immovable; those made of stone, 
wood, mineral (dhdtu, possibly jade), or gems 

3. ate both immovable and movable; those of metal (pha) are 
movable. (Further) ardhacitra, citra, and cilrabhdsa, form a class 
of three, 

4. (of which) ardhacitra (hali-representation, high relief) is an 
image where half the body is not seen (read ardhdrigddarganam) ; 
cira (representation in the full round) is when the image is visible 
all round (sarvivayava-samdrstam ) ;* 


‘Cf, Miitri Upanigad VI. 7, “ He illumines (bhdsayati) these worlds... 
he gladdens (rafijayati, ‘colors’) beings here”: Safikaricirya, Svitmani- - 
ripanam, 95, “On the vast canvas of the Self, the Self itself paints the 
picture of the manifold worlds, and the Supreme Self enjoys a great delight 
at the sight of it.” 

* With reference, of course, to the three kinds of images: (1) dhruca or 
yoga bera or mila vigraha, permanently established in a shrine; (2) bhoga 
mirtt or wlsata tigraha, carried in processions; and (3) dhydna bera, 
used in private devotions, 

*The Suprabhedigama describes ardhavcitra as ardhirayara-sarhdfiyam, 
and oitra as sorvdcayava-samhpirnam-dréyarm, 
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5, (and) abhdsa (painting) is said with respect to an image on 
a canvas or wall (made to appear as if) in relief (nimnénnate pate 
bhitt#u) ; (further,) ardhacitra (high relief) is done in plaster 
(sudhd), being half in the power of the other, full round, repre- 
sentation (citra) ; 

6. dbhdsa (painting) is to be done with mineral colors (dhdtu) * 
and so also cifrardha (high relief). But paintings (cifrdbhdsa) of 
the gods are (of three classes, viz.) best, middling, and good, 

7. (For example, ) a base (pitha) of (plain) brick is good, one 
painted (dbhdsaka) is better, and one of painted terracotta relief 
(dbhasérdha-mrnmayam) is best. 

Another source not cited by Acharya is the Silparatna LXIV. 
1-11; here citra, ardhacttra, and citriébhdsa are similarly distin- 
guished, the former being sarvanga-dréya-karanam, “having all 
its parts visible,” the second as bhitty-~idau lagna-bhavenapy ardham, 
“when half of its being is attached to a wall or like surface,” the 
last is spoken of as vilelchanam, “ painting,” and further as lekhyam 

. ndnd-varnanvitam, painted with the use of many colors”; it is 
also stated that citra and ctirardha may be done in clay or plaster, 
wood, stone, or metal (loha), 

Abhdasa is used in Silpa texts in another sense,’ with reference 
to the unit of measurement proper to be employed in various kinds 
of buildings; the four different units specified being jati, the full 
eubit (hasta), chanda, three-quarter cubit, vitalpa, (not defined), 
and dbhdsa, one-half cubit. These units are employed respec- 
tively in relation to building for gods and Brahmans, Keatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Siidras. It is therefore clear that dbhdsa represents 
the least in a series of modifications or transformations of a whole 
unit. This meaning is quite consistent with that of dbhdsa, “ paint- 

ing,” regarded as a modification of citra, “full representation,” that 
a rasabhasa, “semblance of flavor” in Alamkira terminology, 
vastrabhasa, “ semblance of clothes” in a painting (Paficadasi VI, 
6), cid-dbhasa, “ reflection of absolute intelligence,” viz. jiva, ibid., 
and that of dbhdsa as “ theophany.” 


‘Here, evidently dhatu-rdga, mineral color, as in Meghadita, 102, where 
the commentary has sindurddi, * ‘vermilion, ete.": not dhdiu, a mineral or 
some metal other than loha in verse 2 above, nor dAdtu, “metal,” in 
Sukranitisira IV. 4. 70. 

‘Acharya, Dictionary, ... pp. 63 and 65, item 5 (out of place), and 
Minasira, pp. 45, 49. 
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Abhdsa-gata occurs in Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakoga, V, 34 
(Poussin, p. 72) with the related meaning “in the field of ob- 
jective experience,” dbhdsa being equivalent to visaya-riipatd, 
‘sensible objectivity,’ and dbhdsa-gata to drsya, “ empirically 
perceptible.” Digniga uses ava-bhdsate with reference to the 
seemingly objective character of an intellectual image (antarjieya 
ripa): ava-bhdsa can also be used for “ illumination” as : 
spiritual experience. Bhdvibhisa is “ semblance of existence.’ 
The opposite of dbhasa is nirabhaisa or an-abhdsa, “ imageless.” 

The word dbhdsa as “painting” involves some interesting con- 
siderations bearing on the psychological conception of the relation 
of painting to seulpture and relief, and on the idea of the third 
dimension in painting. Verse 5b, literally translated above, implies 
(as does also the very word citribhdsa, literally “the shining forth 
or semblance of citra”’) that painting is thought of as a constricted 
mode of sculpture; relief, which may also be colored, logically 
occupying an intermediate position. The view that painting, al- 
though actually applied to plane eurfaces, was nevertheless con- 
ventionally regarded as a kind of solid representation can be sup- 
ported by additional evidences. For example, in Vin. IV. 61, a 
monk “raises” (ufthdpeti) a picture (citiam) on a cloth; and in 
SA II. 5, a painter “raises up” (samutthapett) a form (riipam) 
on a wall surface by means of his brushes and colors. In Asahga’s 
Mahayana Sitrilamkira XIII. 17 we have citre . . . nalonnatam 
nasti ca, drSyate atha ca, “there is no actual relief in painting, 
and yet we see it there.” In verse 5a translated above, nimnénnate 
(in agreement with pate and bhittdu) is noteworthy; the canvas 
or wall is spoken of as “in relief,” though it is quite certain that 
plane painted surfaces are all that is referred to. Nimnénnata occurs 
also Malatimidhava IV. 10, where it refers to the “ hills and vales ” 
of the exuberant forms of the women represented in a painting, and 
we can well understand this expression if we look at the paintings 
of Ajanta; and also in Sakuntala VI. 13 (4), where the Vidiisaka 
protests that his eyes actually stumble over the up and down areas 
in the picture, nimndnnata-pradegesu, which may again refer to 
the exuberant feminine forms, or in this case to the hills and 
valleys of the landscape represented, as alluded to ibid., 16 (2 
and 3). In the Lankiivatira Siitra, Nanjio’s edition, p. 91, 
nimnénnata is again “relief” as seen in a painted landscape 
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(citrakrta-pradega), though the work itself is actually flat (anim- 
nénnata). In any case naténnata and nimnénnata provide us with 
exact terms for the relievo, plastic modelling, which is actually 
seen in the painting of Ajanta, while we already possess the word 
vartand, “shading,” for the process by which the relief effect was 
created, as well as the corresponding Pali vattana and ujjotana, 
“shading” and and “adding high lights” in a passage of the 
Atthasélini.* It needs only to be emphasized once more that this 
relievo must not be confused with anything in the nature of “ effect 
of light,” chiaroscuro, chéyatapa.’ Helievo and chiaroscuro are 
indeed not merely independent, but actually contradictory concep- 
tions, as was realised in Europe even as late as the time of Lionardo, 
who, though as a naturalist he had long studied the effects produced 
by direct sunlight and cast shadows, rightly maintained that these 
effects destroyed the representation of true relief or volume.® It 
is precisely in its constant rendering of volume that early Indian 
painting reveals its intimate relationship with the contemporary 
sculpture ; and it may be added that when later on Indian sculpture 
lost its sense of plastic volumes, and became an art of three dimen- 
sional outline, painting had also been flattened out; for example, 
it would be impossible to apply the phrase ntmndnnata pata to any 
painting in the Gujarati or Rajput styles, where only vestigial 
traces of the old plastic shading survive. Needleess to say, this 
flattening of the visual concept must be ascribed to a subjective 
modification in race psychology, not to any change of technical pro- 
cedure undertaken for its own sake; thought precedes stylistic 
expression, and to seek for the causes of changes in the changes 
themselves would be a reductio ad absurdum of history.” 

Such a psychological change, manifested in attenuation, can only 
be conceived of as a slackening of energy, a loose concentration, 
Sithila samadhi. When one considers the impressive volumes of the 
earlier art, in which the form is as it were pressed outwards from 

= | 


"See Eastern Art, LIT. 218. 

‘Katha Upanigsad VI. 5. 

"See Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, pp. 157, 158. 

* Style is here the datum, appearance or authority (mdna) to be investi- 
gated (bubhutsya): “ Those that attempt by means of authority (mdnena) 
to understand the consciousness (bodham) which (itself) produced 
(prabodhayantam) the authority (mdnamh) are such great Beings as would 
burn fire itself by means of fuel! Sahtkaricirya, Svitmaniripapgam, 46. 
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within, suggesting an indomitable will, one thinks of the numerous 
passages in literature where the hero is said to swell with anger, or 
womens’ bodies to expand with adolescence or in passion, or of such 
tensions as those of pregnant trees whose pent up flowering must be 
released by the touch of a lovely foot. With the passing of time all 
these energies must have been brought under greater control, 
softened, and refined. We feel this already in the relative serenity 
of Gupta sculpture, and the sophisticated poesy of the classical 
drama; we could not imagine in the twelfth century such heroic 
forms as those of the figures of donors at Karli, or that of Friar 
Bala’s “ Buddha ” at Sarnath. 

But if all this be true and must be understood if we are to pene- 
trate the meaning of the stylistic sequence in life and art, it would 
also be easy to exaggerate the nature of the change and wrong to 
evaluate it exclusively in terms of decadence. Sentiment may in 
part have taken the place of elemental passion, new wordings may 
have qualified the-necessity for self-expression by direct action, 
patience may have controlled the impulses of the will; but changes 
such as this belong naturally to the development of the adult con- 
sciousness in any cycle, and may well be thought of as sublimations 
rather than as weakenings of desire. At the same time something 
definite has been added to life in greater awareness and in lyrical 
perception. It might even be argued that the flattening out of art, 
implying as it does a more conventional symbolism than even that 
of modelling in abstract light, is the expression of a purer intel- 
lectuality, which does not require even the illusion of modelling as 
an aid to reproduction. Im any case, one could not, even if it were 
possible, wish to turn back the movement of time. To be other 
than we are would be for us the same as not to be; to wish that 
the art of any period had been other than it was is the same as to 
wish it had not been. Every style is complete in itself, and to be 
justified accordingly, not to be judged by the standards of a former 
or any other age. We are constrained by our own mentality which 
refuses to be limited by what is only here and now, to seek to under- 
stand, and therefore to name, the peculiar and distinctive qualities 
of every style; but the study of stylistic sequences ought not to be 
made an occasion of despair. 


REACTIONS TO ART IN INDIA 
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THE PURPOSE of the following notes is to bring together mainly 
from the general, non-technical literature, a few passages in which 
the reaction of the public to works of art is reported, partly as a 
contribution to the vocabulary of criticism, but more with a view 
to showing how the art was actually regarded by those for whom 
it was made. 

As remarked by Professor D.;F, Tovey, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, s. v. Music, “ When music is too archaic or inaccessible 
to give us aesthetic data, more may be learned from the disposition 
of those who were pleased by it than from its recorded technical 
data.” 

The artist himself (Silpin, kdraka) is commonly described as 
“knowing his craft” (stipa-visdrada, etc.) and as “ skilful” 
(kdugala) : nothing like a special sensibility or natural talent is 
mentioned, but we find that the moral virtues of ordinary men are 
expected in him, and for the rest he has his art which he is expected 
to practise. His attitude with respect to his commission is naturally 
expressed in Jataka IT. 254, as follows, “ We musicians, O king, 
live by the practice of our art (sippam nissiya) : for remuneration, 
I will play,” but as numerous texts and inscriptions prove, the work- 
man when moved by piety was ready to work gratuitously as an act 
of merit. In the latter case, artist and patron are one, the work 
being commanded by the artist’s own devotional feeling. As to 
fame and the purpose of the work, an illuminating couplet at- 
tributed to one of the successors of the Astacchap of Hindi litera- 
ture tells us: 

Ours is true poetry, if so be it please great poctte yet to come, 

Otherwise, its pretext is that it is a reminder of Radhé and Krsqa. 
The workman being a rational being, it is taken for granted that 
every work has a theme or subject (wastu, kirya, anukdrya, 
dlikhitavya, etc.) and a corresponding utility or meaning (artha, 
arthatd, prayojana). 

The general word for understanding or apprehension is grahana, 
“orasping,’ e.g. Visnudharmottara III. 41. 12, cf. the senses as 

old 
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“apprehenders” (grahdh) and ideas as “ over-apprehenders,” 
Brhaddiranyaka Upanisad III. 2, and Pali gahana used with sippa 
to denote “ learning a craft.” An audience is praised as “ apprecia- 
tive of the merits” (guna-grdhint) of a play, Priyadarsika I. 3. 
According to the Abhinaya Darpana, “ The audience shines like a 
wishing-tree, when the Vedas are its branches, Sdstras its flowers, 
and learned men the bees... The Seven Limbs of the audience 
are men of learning, poets, elders, singers, buffoons, and those versed 
in history and mythology,” and the chief of the audience, the patron, 
must be a connoisseur. Applause is ukkufthi in Jataka I. 259 
and 367, more often the still current exclamation, sidhu, “ well- 
done.” 

In the Ditavikya of Bhisa, 7, the picture (pata) of the Gambling 
Scene is called “admirable” (darSaniya, cf. modern colloquial 
“ easy to look at”): and ibid., 13, after a detailed description of the 
subject matter represented, Duryodhana concludes, “ 0 what rich- 
ness of color (varnddhyata)! What a presentation of the moods 
(bhdvépapannati)! What a skilful laying on of colors (ywktale- 
khata)! How explicit the painting (suvyaktam alikhito)! I am 
pleased.” 

As to these comments, varnddhya is stated to be what most inter- 
ests “others” (ilarejandh),? i.e. people in general, not masters 
(dedrya) or connoisseurs (vicaksana, Visnudharmottara IIT. 41. 11, 
see JAOS 52. 11) confirmed by the (Trisastisalikipurugacaritra 
passage cited below) : for the expression of bhava and rasa in paint- 
ing, see JAOS 52. 15, note 5, and Basava Raja, Siva Tattva Rat- 
nikara VI. 2. 19; the exact significance of yukfalekhatd is leas 
certain ; cf. the word as cited below. 

Darsaniya, “ worth seeing,” occurs regularly in connection with pic- 
tures, sculptures, and architecture; cf. Cilavarnsa 0.251, manoharam 
dassantyam toranam; and ibid., 258, an image of the Buddha is 
dassantyam ... cirudassanam ; ibid., 262, pictures are dassaniyyaipare 
ciri-cittakamme; analogous is the use of savaniya (sravantya) 
“worth hearing,” and savaniyataram, “very well worth hearing,” 
ibid. LAX XIX. 33; while the two terms are used together, ibid., 35, 





* For the full context see Coomaraswamy and Duggirala, The Mirror of 
Gesture, pp. 14, 15. 


"It is possible, therefore, that in making varnddhya Duryodhana’s first 
exclamation, some sarcasm is intended. 
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with reference to songs and dances, which are dassana-ssavana-pwyan 

~ Dleasing to see and hear.” Cf. srotram sukhayatt, « pleases the 
ear” and drstipritim vidhatte, “ pleases the eye,” with reference to 
natural beauties, Priyadarsika IJ. 4. A word very commonly apphed 
to pictures is manorama, “ pleasing the heart.” 

In Divyavadana, 361-2, Mara, at Upagupta’s request, manifests 
himself in the form of the Buddha, with all his specific lineaments 
(laksanddhyam ). Upagupta bows down to this representation, that 
is, a8 he explains, to him whose image it is. The form (ripa) 
assumed by Mira, as an actor assumes a part, is nayana bintim 
dkrtim “a representation delighting the eyes,” and nayana sintt- 
karam narinam, “ giving peace to the eye of man”: Upagupta is 
abhipramudita, pramudttamana, “ overjoyed,” praémodyam utpan- 
nam, “ delight overflows,” and he exclaims Aho, ripa-gobhi, kim 
bakund, “ What beauty of form, in short.” 

From a monastic point of view, usually but not exclusively 
Buddhist or Jaina, the arts are rejected altogether as merely a 
cource of pleasant sensations, cf. vdsand in Mahayana psychology as 
“nostalgia,” but in art an indispensible innate sensibility. As a 
single example of the monastic attitude Trisastisalakapurugacaritra 
I. 1. 361, may be cited, where it is asserted that music (samgitc) 
in no way serves for welfare (tugala), but only infatuates by giving 
a momentary pleasure (muAhurla-sukha). The fact is that what 
Hindus mean by the “ pleasure of the eyes” may or may not be a 
disinterested pleasure, and this has always to be determined from 
the context. 

In the Sakuntala (VI. 13-14 in Kale’s edition, VI. 15-16 in 
Pischel’s, the variants in both versions being here utilized), the 
king, locking at his own memory picture of Sakuntali, exclaims 
with reference to the subject rather than the workmanship, “ Oh, 
the beauty of the painting” (aho rilpam dlekhyasya), and later 
makes a distinction between what is “right” (sddhu) in the work, 
and what is “off” or “out” (anyathd, not to be confused with 
ardhalikhita, “ unfinished,” which occurs below): still, “ something 
of Sakuntali’s charm (lévanya) is caught (anvifa) in the line 
(rekhad).’ The Vidiisaka finds the line (rekhd) full of tender 
sentiment (bhdva-madhurd, P), and the “ imitation of mood in the 
tender passages is noteworthy” (madhuravasthana-darsaniyo bhava- 
nupravesah, K.), alternatively “it seems to be the very rendering of 
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reality” (sattvdnupravesa-Sankhayd, P): he exclaims “In short” 
(kira bahund, P), “she seems to be speaking, I think” (dlapana- 
kautithalam me janayati) ; he pretends that his eye actually stumbles 
(skhalati) over the hills and vales (nimnénnata-pradesesu) .* 
MigrakeSi remarks on the king’s skill with the brush and in outline 
(vartika-rekha-nipunata), alternatively “ in color and line” (varna- 
rekha). 

In Bhisa’s Pratijiidyaugandharayana III. 1, the court jester 
speaks of the skilful laying on of color (yuktalekhat2) in a fresco, 
shown by the fact that when he rubs the painting, it only grows 
the brighter (ujjvalatara). 

In the MalavikAgnimitra IT. 2, a lack of correspondence between 
the beauty of the model* (sampratt) and that represented in the 
painting is spoken of as kanti-visamvdda, and ascribed to imperfect 
concentration (Sithila samadhi) on the part of the painter. In the 
Priyadarsika III, and Vikramérvasi II (introductory stanzas), im- 
perfections of acting are similarly ascribed to the actor’s absent 
mindedness (sinya-hrdayatd). 

In Bhiasa’s Pratimanitaka ITI. 5, Bharata seeing the statues of 
his parents, whom he does not recognize, exclaims “ Oh, what sweet- 
ness in the workmanship of these stones (aho kriyd-madhuryam 
pisandndm)! Ah, what feeling (bhdva) is embodied in these 
images (aho bhavagatir dkrtinam)!” He wonders what the figures 
represent, but “ Anyhow, there is a great delight (praharsa) in my 
heart,” which delight is probably thought of not so much as aesthetic 
as due to a subconscious recognition of the statues as those of his 
parents. But pramudam praydti said of the Self with respect to 
the pleasure felt at the spectacle of its own manifestation as the 








*Cf. Trigagti4alikipurusacaritra I. L 360, where a man whose eyes are 
fastened to the (painted?) forms of beautiful women, ete., is said to 
stumble {(skhalati), as if the border of his garment had been caught on a 
hedge. Cf. “there is no actual relief in a painting, and yet we see it there,” 
citre ... naténnatanh ndsti ca, driyate atha co, Mahiyina Siitrilamhkira 
XII. 17; ef. Lankivatira Stra, cited in text above, p. 210. 

In the Sakuntali, the “hills and vales” may be either those of the 
bodies of beautiful women represented in the picture, nimndnnata having 
this application in MWdlatimddhava IV, 10, or those of the landscape back- 
ground, pradega having this sense in the Sakuntalé itself at VI. 19, cf. 
citrakria-pradesa, LankAvatira Sitra, Nanjio's edition, p. 91. 

4 Viz., citrikria-kantd, as in Sakuntali VI. 24. 
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world picture (jagac-citra), Satkaricirya’s Svitmaniripana 96, 
implies a delight unquestionably disinterested. 

In Bhavabhiti’s Uttara Rima Caritra I. 39, the sight of the 
paintings leaves a latent or persisting emotional impression 
(bhavand), not a mere memory, but a lingering sentiment, in Sita’s 
mind: this may be compared with “I still seem to hear the music 
as I walk,” cited below. 

In the case of portraits, the excellence of the likeness is naturally 
commented upon, e.g. Svapnavasavadatta VI. 13, and Mrechakatika 
IV. 1, the words sadrsi and susadrsi (not sidréya) being employed. 
In the Svapnavisavadatta, loc. cit., the queen, looking at the picture of 
Visavadatta, is “ delighted and perplexed” (prahrstédvignam iva), 
but this is because she thinks she recognizes the person represented, 
it is not an aesthetic effect. In the Malatimadhava I. 33. 9-10, the 
purpose of the portrait (dlekhya-prayojana) is said to be consolation 
in longing (utkanthd-vinoda). 

The different ways in which a painting may be regarded by spec- 
tators of various classes are stated in some detail in Hemacandra’s 
Trisastisalikipurusacaritra I. 648 ff., where a painting on canvas 
(pata) is spread out (vistarya) with a practical purpose, viz., in the 
hope that some spectator will recognize it as a representation of the 
events of his own former life. Those versed in scripture (dgamavid) 
praise the representation of the Nandiévara heavens, because “it 
accords with the purport of the scripture” (dgamarthavisamvddt) : 
the very pious (mahdSraddha) nod their heads and describe to one 
another the figures (bimbdnt) of the saints (Jina) ; those expert In 
the practice of the arts (kald-iviugala-Salin) praise the purity of the 
outlines (rekhd-Suddht), as they examine them again and again 
with sideling glances; others talk of the colors, white, black, yellow, 
blue, and red, that make the painting look like a brillant sunset. 

An appreciation of architectural beauty is frequently expressed 
in general terms: there is for instance a moving description of the 
ruined city of Polonniruva, of which the buildings “through decay 
and old age are like greybeards and unable to stand erect, becoming 
more and more bowed down from day to day,” Cilavamsa 
LXXXVIII. In the same text, LX XVIII. 39, we find the phrase 
“ creating out of brick and stone an elixir for the eyes” (rasdyana) ; 
ef. netrimrta, of a picture, Avadina Kalpalata, 1588, p. vil. 

In the Guttila Jitaka (No. 243) there is a competition between 
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two vind-players, who show their art (stppam dassesantt) which 
the people see (passanti). At first, when both play equally well, 
the public is delighted (tuftho = tustha).” The competition then 
becomes one not so much of musical talent, as in the performance 
of a stunt, the victor playing on a reduced number of strings, and 
finally only on the body of his instrument. The public cries out 
against the defeated competitor, saying “ You do not know the 
measure (pamdna=—= pramdna) of your capacity.” 

In the Vikramacaritra III. 2 (HOS 26. 18, and 27. 15),” where 
there is a dancing competition between two apsarases, Vikramaditya, 
who knows all the arts (sakala-kalabhijia) and is especially a 
connoisseur (vicaksana) of the science of the ensemble of musical 
arts (visesasarngita-vidya) acts as judge." He decides in favor of 
Urvaai because she fulfils the requirements of the Natya Sastra, 
both as to her person and as to her ability; the latter is shown 
specifically in registering (siican@) the full meaning by means of 
language conveyed in bodily movements, in the accurate thythma of 
the feet, in the sensitive gestures (abhinaya) of the hands, and their 
agreement with the permitted permutations (tad-vikalpanuvrtiau), 
in the constant displacement of one mood by another in the field of 
representation, and in her skilful blending of the passions (raga- 
handha). In short, “I preferred Urvaéi because I found her a 
danseuse of such a sort as is described in Natya Sastra.” 

In the Priyadarsiki ITI, where there is a play within a play, 
the former raises the spectator’s interest to the highest degree, 
adhikarataram kdutihalam vardhayatt, which is modestly explained 
by the author as due to the merit of the subject. In the same act 
of the same work, the verb avahr, “to transport, enrapture,” is 
used with reference to the effects of a performance on the harp 
(vind) ; the king, too, evokes admiration or astonishment (vismaya) 
by his performance. 

In the Mrechakatika ITT. 2-5, Carudatta has attended a musical 
performance (gindharva): he is reminiscent, and exclaims, “ Ah, 

* Similarly in the case of « dancing competition, Vikramacaritra, HOS 
27. 15, the two apsarases first dance together and the assembly of the gods 
is delighted, mrtyam dr3fvd sarhtosam agamat. 


*The text here, vv. 4, 5, and 6, is almost identical with Malavikignimitra 
II. 3, 6, and 8. 


7 * Judgment * is vicdda-nirpaya. In the Malavikiignimitra the king as 
connoisseur is vifesa-jila, as judge, pragnika, 
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ah, well done (sddhu)! Master Rebhila’s song was excellent 
(susthu).’ Then, more technically,* speaking both as expert in 
the art and as rasika, “The sound was informed by the moods 
(bhava), now passionate (rakfa), now sweet (madhura), now calm 
(sama), languishing (laltta) and ravishing too; it seemed like the 
lovely voice of my own hidden love. The low progressions (svara- 
samkrama) seated in the vibrating strings, the crescendo (tara) of 
the scales (varna) and modes (mircchana), and their diminuendo 
(mrdu) in the pauses—when passion is restrained, desire repeats 
its languishing (lalita)—and though the reality was ended with 
the song itself, I seem to hear it as I walk.” There is a similarly 
technical appreciation of a vind-performance in Priyadarsika ITI. 10. 

To sum up, it will be seen that everyone is thought of as making 
use of the work of art in his own way: the work of visual art, no 
less than a word, being a kima-dhenu, yielding to the spectator Just 
what he seeks from it or is capable of understanding. Everyone is 
interested in the subject matter or application of the work, as a 
matter of course. More specifically, we find that learned men, 
pandits, are concerned about the correctness of the iconography; 
the pious are interested in the representation of the holy themes 
ag such ; connoisseurs (vicakgana in the cited passages, but ac. rastka, 
pramdir, sahrdaya) are moved by the expression of bhdva and rasa, 
and like to express their appreciation in the technical terminology 
of rhetoric; masters of the art, fellow artists, regard chiefly the 
drawing and technical skill in general; ordinary laymen like the 
bright colors, or marvel at the artist’s dexterity.” Those who are 
in love are chiefly interested in portraiture reflecting all the charms 
(kantd, Livanya) of the ee Rarely do we meet with any 
mention of originality or novel 
RSE SalI at il a a SE lg le 

"Ryder, in HOS IX. 44, renders admirably the substance of Cirudatta’s 
remarks, but with a European nuance and avoiding all the technicalities. 
The Mrcchakatiki passage is anticipated in a briefer form in Bhisa’s 
Daridra Cirudatia I. 2. 

*Tt is constantly brought out that craftsman and critic attach principal 
importance to the drawing, by which the moods are expressed, but that 
what the public cares about is color. As Binyon has observed, “ The paint- 
ing of Asia is throughout its main tradition an art of line.” 

The nearest to anything of this kind in connection with the formative 
arts occurs in Jitaka VI. 332, where the Bodhisattva employs a master- 
architect (mahd-raddhaki) to build a hall such as he requires. 

The master architect does not grasp the Great Being’s idea (mohdsatta- 
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We ought then, to appreciate Indian art from every point of 
view, to be equipped with learning, piety, sensibility, knowledge of 
technique, and simplicity; combining the qualities of the pandtta, 
the bhakta, the dcarya, and the alpa-buddht jana. 


cittam na ganhati), and when corrected, explains that he can work only 
according to the tradition of the craft (sippdnuripena), and knows no 
other way (afiiatha na jdndmitt). The Bodhisattva himself then lays 
out the plan “as if Viévakarma himself had done it.” Even so, the form 
of the hall is determined entirely by the use to which it is to be put: the 
Bodhisattva’s plan is not a personal whim or a piece of self-expression, 
it is simply that he knows better than the architect all that is present 
to the mind of the divine craftaman, the “ All-maker.” 

This supernatural virtuosity of the Bodhisattva is described in the Lalita 
Vistara, Ch. XII; it is a command of the arts not acquired by study, na ca 
... yooyd krtd ... dilpakdudala (Lefmann’s ed., p. 156). Cf. Asaniga's 
Mahiiyiina Sitrilathkira VII, 6, where the sage (dhiragata, “ who stands 
firm ") is said to exhibit a threefold nirména, “ manifestation " or “ facility,” 
the first of these being displayed in the field of art (4tlpa-karma-sthdna). 
More fully in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoda, IT, 71-72, Poussin, p. 320, 
virtuosity (kudala) in art (#ilpa-sthdna), is one of the four pure facilities 
exhibited by a perfected being on the sensible plane (Kdmadhdtu). The 
game idea is expressed in another way by the attribution of an absolute 
pramdna to the perfected being (ibid,, VIII, 40, Poussin, pp. 222-225), the 
pramépa of others being as it were merely a “contingent norm”, proper 
to be expressed in rules. 

There are some minor references to originality in poetry. Thus, Ananda- 
yardhana, commenting in the eighth century on the Dhvanyilokalocana 
(Chas. X, XI, see De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 373) discussing plagiarism 
(harena, “ theft”) at some length, says that the great poet (moahdkari) 
depicts something new (néfana) in meaning and expression as well as 
what is old; and flagrant stealing (pariharana) is called unpottical or in- 
artistic, akavitradéyi, An example occurs in the Karpiramafijari III, 31, 
where the king compliments the heroine on her verses, remarking on her 
seizure (dorhsana) of new motifs (nava-vestu), varied vocabulary (ukti- 
viciftratva), and sense of beauty (ramanfyatd), and on the flow of rasa. 


A NORTH SYRIAN POEM ON THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 
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THIs POEM was discovered at Ras Shamra in 1930. It is written 
in the cuneiform alphabetic script first discovered in 1928, and 
deciphered by Professor H. Bauer of Halle and Pére Paul Dhorme 
in 1929. The poem before us was published by Ch. Virolleaud 
with transliteration and partial translation in Syna AIT. 193-224 
(1931), with further notes on pp. 350-357. Professor W. F. 
Albright has also published an account of the poem with transla- 
tions of part of it in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 46 (April, 1932). In preparing the sixth 
edition of his Archaeology and the Bible the writer was led to study 
the document and is, he believes, able to throw light on some points 
not treated by his predecessors. 


Transliteration 
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994 George A. Barton 
Translation 
o'D be SR bia ee Alein, the lord? . 
So eeews linen on him . 
a. bic |...” he will wake tall for the, gods ” 
4. Then indeed she set her face toward 
5. El, who purifies the rivers in the midst 
6. of the clefts of the two abysses, and she explored the field 
7. of El, and she entered the courts 
8. of the king, the father of years." Before 
9. El she performed a purifying rite(?) and hastened, 
10. she prostrated herself and honored him. 
11. She lifted her voice and cried; she, 
12. Asherat and her son rejoiced; (also), Elat and the 
13. band of her retainers(?): “ How has Alein 
14. the lord died? How perished Zebul, lord 
15. of the earth?” El also cried 
16. to the lady Asherat of the sea: “ Hearken, 
1%. © lady Asherat of the sea, give 
18. one of thy sons(?) that I may make him king.” 
19. The lady Asherat of the sea answered, 
20. “ No: we must make one king who knows how to rule( ?).” 
21. Then answered the beneficent one, the god Ded 
22. He who thrusts down created things can raise 
23. them up; the lord will open(?) the storehouse( ?) 
94. for the son of Dagan to hide there.” 
25. The lady Asherat of the sea answered, 
26. No: we will make Ashtar, the wise, king. 
27. Ashtar the wise shall reign. 
28. I will turn Ashtar, the wise, to thee; 
29. he shall go up to the cold places of the north; 
30. he shall sit on the throne of Alein, 
$1. the lord; his face thou shalt scan ; 
$2. the form,—his head shall be seen,— 
$3. the whole of him.” Then Ashtar, the wise, answered, 
.* Verily I will be king in the cold places of the north.” 
$5. Ashtar, the wise, went down, he went down 
86. to the ancient abode of Alein, the lord, 
4 Literally, baal. 


*Compare “The Ancient of days”, Dan. 7: 9, 13, and 22, 
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37. and he ruled in the land of El, all of it; 
erm be) ee eee, and squares 
a) “Tetnte natalia data ava ‘ate bata eer eee re 2 in the ...2..2.: 
ee eed ieee eric ema ire 

B.. abe is we elie oe 

3. & WALAT-JAr 2... 265 e cease 

4. a water-jar she ...........-+ 

5. he brought the water-jar( Ble ate eee a 

6. approached a wandering(?) dog...... 

7. the dog hunted her calf (and) 

8. her lamb. As the heart of Anath 

9. was the place of the Lord. She seized Moth,* 


10. with a sandal for a weapon(?) she smote(?) him; 

11. in the utterance of a curse she raised her voice and 

12. cried, “Thou, Moth, give me my brother.” 

13. And Moth, son of the gods answered, “ What 

14. dost thou wish, O virgin Anath? 

15. Surely I will go and drive every 

16. mountain into the midst of the earth, every hill 

17. into the midst of the fields. Breath is restrained from 

18. the sons of women; breath has been cut off 

19. from the earth. At my pleasure the earth has become 

20. a wilderness which will continually devour the field as 
a lion kills 

21. prey. .As to me, Alein, the lord, 

22. the blameless one, even to me is a lamb in my mouth: 

23. all of him is for the crushing of my jaws—his destruc- 
tion(?); and 

24. the light of the gods, Shephesh, is dust 

25. of the fleshless in the hand of the son of the gods, Moth ”. 

26. Day followed days to days, 

27. to months. The love of Anath overtook him— 

28. the dog who hunted her calf, the dog 

29. who pursued her lamb. As the heart of 

30. Anath was the place of the lord. She seized 

31. the son of the gods, Moth, with a sword 

32. she split him open, she sifted him in the sieve, 

33. in the fire she burned him, 





"Te, death, personified as a god. 
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34. in the mill she ground him, in the field 
35. she sowed his flesh, that the birds 

36. might eat and his fate be completed. 
37. A piece of flesh cried to the flesh, 


(At the beginning of this column some lines are 
broken away. Those that remain are numbered 
consecutively. ) 

1. Like the perishing of Moth........ mare 

2. and he, A(lein, the lord), lives, 

3. and he, Zebul, lord (of the earth), exists. 

4, In a favorable dream El-Deped (heard): 

5,“ Good tidings, 0 my son (whom) I have borne, 

6. the heavens shall rain oil, 

7. the valleys shall flow with honey, 

8. and I know that Alein, the lord, lives, 

9. and that Zebul, lord of the earth, exists.” 
10. In a favorable dream El-Deped (heard): 
11.“ Good tidings, O my son (whom) I have borne, 
12. the heavens shall rain oil, 

13. the valleys shall flow with honey.” 

14. The good omen made El-Deped glad; 
15. his face used to be ead with grief, 

16. but he put away grief and laughed. 

17. he lifted up his voice and cried: 

18.“ I will sit down and rest 

19. and my soul shall rest in my breast, 

20. because Alein, the lord, lives, 

21. because Zebul, lord of the earth, exists.” 
22. Also the god cried to the virgin 

23. Anath: “Hear, O virgin Anath, 

24. the cry of the light of the gods, Shephesh. 


iv,25. Come down, 0 Anath; the fields shall cause life to be. 


26. Come down, 0 Anath; the fields El shall break up. 
27. © Lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

28. Where is Alein, the lord? 

ev. Where is Zebul, lord of the earth? ” 

30. The virgin Anath strode in, 

31. while she turned her face 

32. to the light of the gods, Shephesh, 
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33. she lifted up her voice and cried: 

34.‘ Thou givest heat to the bull of the god, thy father; 
35. thou hast been the help( ?) of the villagers(?), (saying) : 
36. ‘come down, 0 Anath, the fields shall cause life to be. 
37. come down, 0 Anath, the fields El shall break up. 
38. © lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

39. Where is Alein, the lord? 

40. Where is Zebul, lord of the earth?’” 

41. Then answered the light of the gods, Shephesh, 

42. Answer, O our fields, to the vaulted dome,‘ 

43. to the height with thy faithfulness, 

44. and I will seek Alein, the lord.” 

45. Then answered the virgin Anath, 

46. Where, O where shall he cause life to be? 

47. Where, O where, shall god call? 


48. Thou criest, 0 Shephesh ..........00000- 
rE eee ren . Shall make soft(?) .........+50+ 
ee ee ee Se nee Rite Pearson ate if 
DLink aisecitais(eele nceinincncn elm ejeints eotp: sip nid inco aie ed ele 


vy, 1. The lord, the son of Asherat aisad 

2. the great ones, he smote upon the shoulder 

3. of the oppressed, he smote upon the yoke 

4. of pale Moth, he touched the earth, 

5. «eee... the throne of its king, 

Satie oe . the failure of his way, 

7. the days( ?). . to the months, to the months, 

8. to the years (up to) seven 

9. years; afterward(?) the son of the gods, Moth, 
10. unto Alein, the lord, shall lift up 
11. his voice and cry, “ From upon thee by..... 
12. thou hast removed the curse; from upon thee my house 
13. thou hast removed by the sword; from upon thee 
14. thou hast removed the corruption by fire; 


15. from upon thee (thou hast removed) the .......-. by 
the mill; 
16. from upon thee thou hast removed the ........ by 
nobility ; 
ay, e., the sky. 


‘There are many gaps in the text due to the crumbling of the clay of 
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17. 
18. 
19. 


ml. 
ue. 
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from upon thee thou hast removed .......... 
by the fields; from upon thee thou hast removed 
the coat of mail(?) by the sea.........2.555 
After the concealment 
shall bring thee in........... (as) 
a son of the gods(?) ............- 
(The rest of the column is ton broken for translation, 
as are also the first four lines of column vi.) 


olde aah laliatta ata favacu arate Moth 

REP rae ~seeeesesse to the mother( ?) 

jceebwe veces eee. the Bon of the gods, Moth, 

wee eweeeceeeeseeess His Seven COVErINgS 

-+++++.. 800 of the gods, Moth. 

Released(?) are the brothers. The lord shall grant 

to overtake(?) the sons, O my mother, my longed for 
ones. 

They shall inhabit with the lord the cold regions 

of the north. He shall lift up-his voice and ery, 


.“ 0 brothers, I the lord have placed 


before me the sons of my mother, my longed for 
ones.” They shall answer as the Gomerites (answered) 
Moth, “ The strength of the Lord is strength that will 


fore 

Moth like wild oxen; the strength of the lord 

is strength that will bite Moth like 

vipers(?); the strength of the lord is strength that will 

tear out(?) Moth like wild-horses. The voice 

of the lord is the voice over us.” Shephesh 

cried to Moth, “ Hear, O Moth, 

son of the gods, Moth, wilt thou indeed fight( ?) 

with Alein, the lord? 

Indeed there will not hear thee the bull, 

the god, thy father. Verily he will tear out the pillar( ?) 

of thy dwelling; verily he will overturn the throne of 
thy kingdom ; 

verily he will break the scepter of thy rule! ” 

The son of the gods, Moth, went down to defeat: 


he loved the god Sezer( i Moth bleated 
with hie voice, he 


i ee ee ae 


Serr ihirhinpnnnpe # 
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84. his king for lord(?) .....-.00+-4-00++05 
35. his restoration ........0eeseseeee eee 
(The few remaining characters that are legible are 
not susceptible of connected translation.) 


The seven barriers which Alein is compelled to remove from 
himself in coming to life suggest a parallelism between this poem 
and “Ishtar’s Descent”. If that parallelism is real, it may well 
be that we shall sometime find on another tablet the first part of 
the story, telling how Moth overcame Alein and drove him down 
to the underworld. 

However that may be, it is clear that we have here a form of the 
story of Adonis centuries earlier than that given us by Lucian." 
In later time the god was called Adon (Greek, Adonis), “ Lord”; 
in our poem he is also called “ Lord”, though the word employed 
is the synonym Baal. That the reference is to an earlier form of 
the same story is further made probable by the phrase ‘apg thmtm, 
“ cleft of the two abysses” in col. i, 6, since the word for “cleft” 
is the word which gave the name Aphek (Josh. 13:4), the Aphaca 
of Lucian. “Under the towering crests of Lebanon .... beneath 
a low natural bridge and a cave a great spring bursts forth in the 
stream bed. The road winds through pines along a terrace and 
comes to a second cave and a second spring with beautiful water- 
falls. Facing them on a bluff, from which a third spring gushes 
forth through a tunnel, are the ruins of Aphek.”* “The cleft of 
the two abysses ” reminds one of the phrase in Psalm 42 descriptive 
of the rushing waters bursting from the springs which form the 
beginnings of the Jordan: “tehom calle to tehom”. 

The deities of the pantheon of the poem throw a flood of light 
on the West Semitic religion of this early time. 


Philological Notes 


Col.i, 2. pst; Heb. NZD “ flax, linen”. 

3. yim: perhaps from 512 from which the Heb, My is supposed to 
come; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs. 

4. Ittn: fem. sg. imper. of the Phoenician yin, equivalent to the 
Heb, 2. The I is asseverative as in Arabic and Assyrian. 

5. mbk is clearly a participle. Virolleaud thinks it a scribal error 
for mbr—r and & being easily confused in this script. This 
seems probable. 





* Lucian, De Syria Dea, $4 6-9. | 
‘A T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, N. ¥., 1931, p. TO. 
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gre: cf. the Heb.277., a “board” or “ joint”. 

thir: fem. Hiphil of BRR. It is noteworthy that the A of the 
Hiphil is not assimilated. 

tithwy:—a familiar Hebrew form. In ttkbdnhk note the pres- 
ence of the Energic », The form appears frequently in 
subsequent verbs. 

ht appears to be a form of the independent pronoun of the 3rd 
person. 

yiin: cf. the Arabic 

lion: cf. the Arabic 4b). 

‘anm; ef. the Arabic .\j|, “men, mankind, created beings ™. 


w'db: the Arabie . 45 means, in some connections, “ stab, 

pierce ". 

mrh: cf. the Ar. g.._., “a storehouse ”. 

khé: as Virolleaud has noted, this is a synonym of ks’e, 
" throne ™. 

Itymgyn; cf. the Assyrian magu, “ find ”. 

y'tgn; ef. the Assyrian efegu. The form here I take for a piel. 

‘afr: Virolleaud and Albright equate this with the Assyrian 
efirtu, “ahrine ”. It seems more natural to compare it with 
Assyr. afru, ee place ine 

tépgh: a shaphel of (13, “ oppress, bring into straits”. 

igs: from /S/;- 

‘all: cf. the Assyrian alu, “ curee ”. 

Amit: hophal perf. fem. 3rd per, from 53% 

mgt: ef. the Assyrian magu. Perhapa it would be more accurate 
to render: “has been found a wilderness ". 

ngy: cf. the Arabic |4j, “a marrowy bone ”. 

gtehw: cf. the Arabic |. 


§pi is a shaphel formation from a verb ndphash, “ breathe”. 
Shephesh is, accordingly, the deity that causes breath of life. 
From the verbal construction of vi, 22,23 Shephesh was a 
goddess, Professor Montgomery calla my attention to the fact 
that in another tablet Shephesh is equated with the moon and 
is accordingly in all probability the sun. Shephesh is, then, 
an epithet of Shamash. 

ghrrt: cf. the Arabic rp which, in stem xi, means “dry up, 
become yellow ”, 

Fafmm: ef. the Arabic ob} , Which may mean “ bloodless, 
fleshless ”. ' 


Iton; ef. Arabic 4b). 


nbtm: the determination of this by comparison with the Assyrian. 
nubtu is due to Albright’s insight, 


Ihdm; cf, Ar. poe. 


12-18. 


16. 
13. 


vi, §. 


19. 
zl. 
Zi; 


ao, 


al. 
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Virolleaud numbers the columns, in what be marks as col. iii 
and col, iv, consecutively. I have followed his notation, not 
knowing, if it is a mistake, how to correct it. 

tth': cf. Assyr. tibd, Perhaps we should here translate “rose up”. 

wath: shaphel of mdtdk. 

bgit: gbt is identical in use with the same root in the familiar 
phrase qubbat es-gahra, “ Dome of the Rock ”™—the Arabic 
name of the Mosque of Omar. Here the “ vaulted dome” is 
figuratively applied to heaven. The fields are called upon to 
answer to heaven as in Hosea 2: 21,22. The passage appears 
to be a part of an incantation-ritual employed annually, to 
insure good crops. 

yipé: shaphel of the verb ndphdsh. 

wrk: ef, the Assyrian arku. 

pat I take to be a mediae geminatae verb T, the root from 
which M§."§ , “mouth”, comes. The mouth is an opening; 
the verb would naturally mean, therefore, “open”. I infer 
that, like the Assyrian paforu and the Hebrew MND, it could 
be used figuratively of removing curses, death spells, finding 
the anawers to riddles, ete. 

In lines 12-18 Moth declares to Alein that he has removed seven 
things which held him in the grave. This reminds one of the 
seven gates through which Ishtar came as she emerged from 
the underworld, at each one of which an article of her clothing 
or adornment was restored to her. This analogy makes one 
suspect that the text which we have is the second tablet of a 
series, and that, if we had the whole of it, a similar poem 
would describe how Moth overcame Alein and placed these 
curses and barriers upon him, thus furnishing an analogy to 
the first part of “Ishtar’s Deacent *. 

brirt: I take this for a shortened form of rbrbt. 

dry; cf, Arabic 44 

simh: Albright connects this with the Arabic calim, “male 
ostrich ", I take it as a plural of gillu, Arabic \j,, “ shade, 
covering", and take it as reference to the seven curses and 
barriers which had kept Alein for a time among the dead. 

kbjnm: literally, “like Bashans”, It is clear, however, that 
here binm must be some kind of a biting animal. 

Ismm: as Albright has noted, the word is the same as the 
Assyrian lasmu, “a galloping or fiery steed ”. 

lys': imperfect of ns‘, the west Semitic equivalent of the Assyrian 
nasofu, 

#t': a shaphel formation from a mediae geminatae stem; ctf. 
Arabic | 

ser: —a name unknown to me, The reading of the last radical 
is uncertain. 

y'r: a perfect form; cf. Arabic y)_ 

‘érkth; cf. the Hebrew “37K, “ restoration ”. 
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I 


THERE ARE two systems of reckoning ancient Chinese dates. 
One of these, accepted as official and “orthodox ”, we owe to - 
Chien han shu or “ History of the Former Han Dynasty,” 
Pan Ku #£¢  (d. 92 a.p.). The other is that given in the oe 
shu chi nien or “Annals of the Bamboo Books,” found in a tomb 
in 280 or 281 a. p. and believed to have been compiled in the feudal 
state of Wei $@ early in the third century B.c2 The dates given 
by these two systems coincide from the late ninth century 5. c. 
onward. The further back we go before that period, the more do 
they tend to diverge. Thus Pan Ku puts the accession of the first 
Chou king? in 1122 8. c., but the “ Bamboo Books” in 1050 8B. c. 
The commencement of the Shang Dynasty * they respectively refer 
to 1766 B.c., and to 1558 3. c., that of the Hsia to 2205 8. co. and 
1989 b.c. Nevertheless the two systems are in substantial agree- 
ment, their divergences, even for the earliest periods, amounting 
to only a few centuries. 

It should be noted, moreover, as a significant fact, that they 
claim for the Chinese civilization no such fabulous antiquity as is 
attributed, for example, by the Weld-Blundell prism to that of 
ancient Sumer; its beginnings are, on the contrary, ascribed only 
to the third millenium Bs. c. 

Pan Ku’s chronology must have had some definite foundation, 


‘There have been recent attempts to show that the “Bamboo Books ” 
are of much later date. There is no doubt that they have been subjected 
to redactions and revisions: but the evidence of archaeology, ethnology, and 
chronology is overwhelmingly in favor of their being substantially what 
they claim to be—the version of the ancient history of China accepted in 
the state of Wei in the third peer? 3 B.C. 

*The title which we translate as “emperor” was only assumed by the 
rulers of China from the latter part of the third century x. oc. 

"The name of the Shang jj Dynasty was changed to Yin fF in the 
time of P'an Kéng $¢ gy, who ruled, according to the “Bamboo Books,” 
1315-1288 8. c. I have however retained the earlier designation throughout 
in order to avoid confusion. 
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whether traditional or documentary, though what 1t was we do 
not know. The “ Bamboo Books,” on the other hand, are in a 
measure confirmed by Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s Shik cht (ca, 100 5. c.).* 
These two, in turn are supported in certain respects by the in- 
scriptions on bone and tortoise-shell, of late Shang date (1. e., latter 
part of the second millenium 8.¢.), which have been unearthed 
during recent years near An-yang, in Honan. The correspondence 
between these three entirely independent sources is too close not 
to have had a documentary basis of some kind. Hence we may 
assume provisionally that their dates are nearer the truth than the 
official ones, which moreover do not appear until the first century 
A. D,, and which lack any independent confirmation.’ 

The ancient Chinese had no era or eponymate—nothing corre- 
sponding to the Assyrian limmu lists, the Greek Olympiads, or the 
Roman consulships, Until the close of the feudal period, dates 
were reckoned in years of the reigns of local princes. Nor can any 
great dependence be placed upon the mention of eclipses in the 
the ancient texts; for some at least of these are more than sus- 
pected of being late interpolations dating from a time when Chi- 
nese astronomers had learned how to calculate them backward.° 
Hence in attempting to establish a tentative chronology for ancient 
China we must proceed by a method of “dead reckoning”, sup- 
plemented by such archaeological and other data as are now 
available, 

Il 


One of the most important elements in the archaic Chinese cul- 
ture was the practice of ancestor worship by the ruling classes.’ 
Pedigrees were kept in this connection with scrupulous care. Hence 


‘The edition of the Shih chi from which I have taken my citations is 
that of the Chin Ling @> fp (i.e. Nanking) Book-shop, begun in the 
fifth year of Téung Chih [ay #& (1566) and completed in the ninth year 
of the same (1870). | 

®*The chronology of the T‘ung chien kang mu ia s #8: * work of 
the twelfth century a. D., agrees in the main with that of Pan Ku, but is 
apparently based upon it; hence it can hardly be regarded as an inde- 
pendent authority. 

* Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilization, London, 1930, p. 56. 

’ Ancestor worship and the patriarchal organization in general seem not 
to have been adopted by the Chinese plebcians until around the close of 
the feudal period. 
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an analytical study of the genealogies of the princely houses should 
prove of value in illuminating our problem. 

Before determining the average length of reigns in ancient 
China, let us see what has been their duration in other lands under 
social and political conditions resembling those which prevailed 
during the Chinese feudal period. Now over various realms of 
continental Europe—the Holy Roman Empire, France, Aragon, 
Castile, Bohemia, and Hungary—there ruled, between the ninth 
and the sixteenth centuries a.p., 125 princes, whose combined 
reigns amounted to 2658 years. This gives us an average of almost 
exactly twenty-one years and three months. For comparison with 
this figure, we may now ascertain the average duration of the 
reigns of the Chinese princes from the ninth century B.c., when 
the true historical period began, down to the end of feudal times, 
in the late third century B. c. 

Table Two, in Chapter XTV of the Shih chi, is entitled “The 
Years of the Twelve Princely Houses,”* although in reality it 
speaks of thirteen of these.” They are as follows: Lu #§, Chii 
¥¥, Chin #, Chin %, Ch‘u #, Sung 4, Wei #7, Ch‘tn PK, Ts*ai 
#2, Ts‘ao W, Chéng Bf, Yen #€, and Wu 3k. To these thirteen 
lines we may add those of Han #, Wei $@, and Chao #f, the 
three succession-states into which Chin was divided in the fifth 
century B.c. We may also include those kings of the Chou 
Dynasty who can be historically dated, from the ninth century Bs. c. 
down to 256 8B. ¢., when the line came to an end. 

There were in all, in these seventeen ruling lines, 382 princes, 
whose combined reigns came to 7512 years. This gives us, for the 
reigns of the Chinese feudal period, nineteen years and eight 
months as the average duration. Compared with those of feudal 
Europe, of slightly over twenty-one years, this figure assures us 
that the Chinese chronology is well within the limits of historical 
probability. 

True, the averages for a very few of the ancient Chinese states, 
computed separately, fall rather below this figure. That for Wu 
Ei, especially, is barely in excess of sixteen years, But only the 

‘+ HR ES BK. 

* For a plausible explanation of this discrepancy, cf. Edouard Chavannes, 
Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien, Vol. ITT, p. 15, n. 1. 
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last seven of the rulers of that state can be historically dated; and 
of these seven the reigns of several were cut short, by assassination, 
suicide, or death in battle. However, the total existence’ of Wu as 
an independent state after the opening of its historical period was 
so brief (113 years) that its admission into our calculations affects 
them scarcely at all, Hence we may accept the figure of twenty 
years as in round numbers the average length of a reign in ancient 
China. 
Ill 


Let us now utilize the average thus obtained in trying to compute 
the approximate date when the Chou, invaders from the north- 
west, established themselves in the Chinese area. We may premise, 
however, that their conquest was not the result of a single battle, 
as stated by the “orthodox” accounts. On the contrary, it must 
have occupied a considerable period, perhaps of years; for Mencius 
tells us that before it was completed, the Chou had reduced to sub- 
mission fifty states.” 

The history of the early Chou was transmitted to later times 
not in the form of archives, but under the guise of poetical tradi- 
tions.2? The Shih chi tells us, for example, that “the bards cele- 
brated the Hsi Po”;'? and many of the poems in the “ Book of 
Odes” relate to the early days of the Chou. Not a few of the 
statements which have thus come down to us are obviously unhis- 
torical, although not wildly so. For example, we are told that the 
founder of the Chou line, Wu Wang jf =, was eighty-seven when 
he overthrew the last of the Shang kings. He dies at the age of 
ninety-three, leaving his throne to a son who is only thirteen, but 
who has at least one brother still younger than himself. A later 
king, Mu Wang 7 =, dies at one hundred and four, while his 
son and successor falls in love at seventy-two. The cautious and 
critical author of the Shih chi rightly refused to accept as historical 
any date prior to $41 8B. c.," and in this we may safely follow him. 

It is quite likely that the official archives perished in 771 B.C., 


1 ‘Mencius, III, ii, 9 (6). 

Cf, e.g., Granet, op. cit., p. 57. 

18 Bhik chi, chap. IV, fol. 5-b: EF Ait fA- The Hai Po, or “lord 
of the western marches,” was the father of the founder of the Chou 
Dynasty; he is more commonly known as Wén Wang W =: 

4 Chavannes, op. cit., vols. I, Introd., p. exevi, and III, p. 29, n. I. 
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when the Chou capital was sacked and burned and the dynasty 
itself was forced to flee eastward before an attack by the Ch‘tan 
Jung 7%, a non-Chinese people of the northwest. Nevertheless 
the worship of the royal ancestors continued, and for its purposes 
a list of the former kings must have been preserved. 

Now the Shih chi tells us™ that there were fourteen shih 
#£** from the beginning of the Chou Dynasty to the fall of the 
Western Chou, which we know took place in 771 3. c. Ordinarily, 
shih means a generation—a period of thirty years, according to 
the Chinese computation. But 14x 30—420 years, which added 
to 771 would place the coming of the Chous in 1191 8. c., an im- 
possibly early date by any system of reckoning. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the word shih is used, as the context shows, for reigns; and 
that appears to be the case here. The number of kings of the Chou 
Dynasty who ruled before 771 3. c. is usually given as twelve, not 
fourteen. Possibly two names have dropped out. Be that as it 
may, fourteen reigns, at our average figure of twenty years, would 
mean a period of 280 years. This added to 771, would place the 
overthrow of the Shang in 1051 B.c., almost precisely the year 
given in the “ Bamboo Books”. 

According to Pan Ku, the accession of the second Chou King, 
Ch‘éng Wang g@ &, occurred in 1115 B.c. The “Bamboo Books ” 
assign it to 1044 B. c., and with the latter date the Shih chi appears 
to be in agreement." Hence we may infer that Ssti-ma Chien 
believed the Chou conquest to have taken place about the middle 
of the eleventh century sz. c. 

Another computation brings us to much the same result. The 
names of ten rulers of the Chou line, besides an interregnum of 
fifteen years, are ascribed, in the official list, to the period prior to 
827 B.c. If we apply our average figure and add the period of the 
interregnum, we obtain the year 1042 8. c. as the date of the Chou 
conquest. It was, however, probably a little earlier ; for our sources 
agree in ascribing to the second and fifth kings of that line reigns 


* Bhih chi, chap, KXVIITI, fol. 2-b. 

“The character ff is composed of three tens eombined: its normal 
meaning, though by no means its only one, is a generation of thirty years. 
Cf. Bernhard Karlgren, Analytical Pictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 
Paris, 1923, under No. 886, 


“ Chavannes, op. cit., vol. I, Introd., p. exeilii, 
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of thirty-seven and fifty-five years respectively, which would of 
course raise our average in this instance. 

Mencius, whose works disclose on almost every page a familiarity 
with authentic traditions or records which have in many cases since 
perished, says that “from the coming of the Chou until the pres- 
ent, more than 700 years have elapsed.” ** As he wrote about 300 
B. ¢., this implies some date rather before 1000 B. c., and is to that 
extent in agreement with the “ Bamboo Books”. 

Hence all in all it would seem probable—in fact almost definitely 
determined—that the founding of the Chou Dynasty took place 
during the middle of the eleventh century B. c. 


IV 

Let us see now what we can learn regarding the chronology of 
the early Chou period from a scrutiny of the lists of rulers of the 
various feudal principalities. That these lists became continuous 
and reliable during the middle of the ninth century B.c., there is 
no question. At that time a great revolution, both in politics and 
in letters, took place throughout the Chinese culture-area. The 
latter, so far as the ruling classes were concerned, appears to have 
been fairly homogeneous even then. The custom of keeping 
archives arose everywhere not far from the same time—in most 
of the states, it would almost seem, within a single decade. Such 
a simultaneous development implies both freedom and frequency 
of intercourse throughout the entire area. It was probably facili- 
tated by a notable diffusion of the art of writing which occurred 
about that time.“* It is not unlikely too that the custom of keep- 
ing local archives was due in a measure to the weakening of the 
royal authority which took place during the middle of the ninth 
century B.c. For such a condition would naturally be connected, 
whether as cause or as effect, with a manifestation of increased 
self-assertion on the part of the feudatories. 

The periods of state-founding are best studied in tabular form. 





4 Mencius, I, ii, 13 (4). 
18 The tales about the invention of the script known asa the Ta Chuan 
or “Greater Seal” character by Shih Chou gy #% toward the latter 
part of the ninth century are legendary; the Ta Chuan was in reality a 
gradual development out of the script employed previously. Nevertheless 
the art of writing received some great impetus about that time. 
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We may omit from the list of princely houses given in the Shth cht 
those of Chéng and of Wu; for the former was not founded until 
about the beginning of the cighth century B. c.—too late for our 
purpose; while the latter presents special problems of its own, a 
discussion of which we may defer for a moment. 


TABLE OF REIGNS*™* 





Beginning of Number of Approximate 








Name of ite Histori- Previous Date of 
State eal Period Reigns Founding 
1. La S55 B. Cc. 5 1015 &. ¢C. 
2, Sung S55 “ T os “ 
a. Ch'u B47 =“ 9 1027, 60“ 
4, Ch B50 “ ri oDo00C™* 
45, Ch'in ™ st 0 1001 * 
6. Wei a4 “ | 1014 * 
T. Yen ie a 8 1024 * 
1. Ch'in S54 EB. o, Hi) P54 B.C. 
2. Ta‘ai 63 “ 5 og «4 
a. Te'ao 664 ** o 4 * 

& + oe “ 


4. Chin™ 853 “ 





From the above table it would appear that the states fell into 
two categories—first, seven founded toward or around the end of 
the eleventh century B.c., presumably as a direct and immediate 
result of the Chou conquest; and secondly, four established just 
prior to the middle of the tenth century B. c. 

The study of the genealogies of the Polynesian ruling class has 
shown in striking fashion how accurately such lists may be kept, 
for many centuries, and that too without any knowledge of writ- 
ing. In ancient China the preservation of pedigrees was con- 





* The data utilized in the compilation of this table are taken for the most 
part from Chavannes, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 30. The beginnings of the 
reigns falling nearest to $41 5B. ©. are taken as marking the opening of 
the historical period in the respective states, with the exception of Ch'in. 

* The ruler of Ch'in did not become a tenant-in-chief of the Chou king 
until 769 B. C., just after the removal of the dynasty eastward. 

" The state of Chin claimed to have been founded by a younger brothet 
of the second Chou king; but there ore reasons for thinking that the 
royal power was not extended over the basin of the lower Fan Ho A iv 
until two or three generations later, 
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sidered vital to the correct performance of the rites of ancestor 
worship; for deceased rulers received honors varying in degree 
according to their remoteness. Hence it is likely that during the 
interval of slightly over two hundred years between the founding 
of the Chou Dynasty and the beginning of the full historical 
period—at a time, too, when writing had long been known—the 
princely genealogies were preserved very nearly intact. 

Mencius, it is true, tells us that the princes had before his time 
destroyed records injurious or derogatory to themselves.“ It is 
extremely improbable, however, that they treated their pedigrees 
with anything but the most religious care; for tampering with these 
might bring down upon them the wrath of their departed ances- 
tors. Hence we may place considerable reliance on the lists of 
princes who reigned over the Chinese feudal states prior to the 
middle of the ninth century BE. c. 

It is of course not impossible that a few names may have dropped 
out from the lists as we have them now; in some instances, indeed, 
it seems certain that this has happened. But that it has occurred 
to any considerable extent is unlikely. The number of undated 
reigns in our first group, of seven states, varies within such narrow 
limits—from seven to nine—that an approximately identical foun- 
dation-period for all is pretty clearly indicated. In our second 
group the number is the same for all; each state shows just five 
reigns between its founding and the middle of the ninth century 
gp. c., so that all four must have been established about the same 
time. 

The state of Wu, with its center at what was then the apex of 
the Yangtze delta, only comes definitely within the purview of his- 
tory with the accession of Shou Meng % B, in 585 z.c. A con- 
stant tradition, however, asserts that it was established, among a 
barbarian population, by T“ai Po, an elder brother of the grand- 
father of the founder of the ‘Chou Dynasty. There are many 
cogent reasons for believing in the substantial truth of this account, 
if not indeed in the actual historicity of T’ai Po himself: and there 
are only negative ones against our doing so. 

Now the Shih chi tells us that from T‘ai Po down to Shou Meng 


* Mencius, V, ii, 2 (2). 
13 'The Shih chi, chap. XXXI, passim, refers to T’ai Po as Je {fj in the 
Analects, VIII, i, however, he is called 3 fff. | 
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(inclusive, apparently) there were nineteen generations.“* If we 
allow to these their usual Chinese estimate of thirty years, and 
count backward from the year 560 B.c., when Shou Méng’s reign 
terminated, we come to 1130 5.c. As we have seen, the “ Bamboo 
Books * give 1050 8. c. as the date of the establishment of the Chou 
Dynasty; and T*ai Po, as an elder brother of the grandfather of its 
founder, may well have lived eighty years earlier. Hence in this 
instance as in so many others, the Shih chi and the “ Bamboo 
Books ” support each other. 

We may now summarize the chronology of the earlier Chou 
period, and at the same time endeavor to link it up, as far as our 
scanty evidence permits, with the course of events in the Occident. 

That the Chou Dynasty withdrew eastward from its seat in 
Shensi Pk WY in 771 8. c. as the result of an attack by a non- 
Chinese people from the northwest, may be taken as an established 
fact. Now slightly earlier there had arisen in the western steppe 
zone a centrifugal movement of peoples. This resulted in launch- 
ing hordes of mounted Cimmerians and Scyths against the civilized 
realms of the Near East, whose main reliance in battle had hitherto 
been the war-chariot. Exactly the same sequence of events occurred 
in China, and during the same period. The Chinese of Chou 
times a chariot, often a quadrigo; but shortly after the 
expulsion of the royal house from its western seats we find cavalry 
coming into use among the Chinese states.** This innovation was 
beyond question the result of contacts with Central Asiatic peoples. 
That these were due to the same disturbances which brought the 
Cimmerians and Scythians into southwestern Asia is more than 
likely. 

A couple of hundred years earlier, or about the middle of the 
tenth century B. c., there was a great resurgence of the Chou power, 
accompanied, apparently, by the founding of several new states.** 
Two successive kings, Chao Wang BM = and Mu Wang #@ +, who 
reigned, according to the “ Bamboo Books”, from 981 to 908 z. C.; 


™ Shih chi, chap. XXXI, fol. 2-b, | 


™ The earliest Chinese cavalry seems to have been armed with long, 
light lances; it was not until around 300 8. c, that horse-archers began 
to be employed, in imitation of the steppe peoples, as we are specifically 
told. | 


™ See Table, second group of states, 
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pushed their conquests far and wide. There seems little doubt 
that this period of renewed state-founding was in some way con- 
nected with the military activities of these two rulers. 

The establishment of the Chou Dynasty itself, by a group of 
invaders from the northwest, probably occurred, as we have seen, 
about the middle of the eleventh century B.c. The few centuries 
immediately preceding were characterized by great turmoil and 
movement of peoples in western Asia, These are believed to have 
been caused by an increase of aridity in the steppe region during 
the latter part of the second millenium s.c.2* That the invasion 
of China by the Chou was one of the consequences of this state 
of unrest seems probable, the more so as we are told that the Chou 
were themselves pushed eastward by attacks from peoples still fur- 
ther west during the generations immediately preceding their con- 
quest of China proper. 

Vv 

The Chou Dynasty was preceded by that of the Shang. The 
latter, as we know from the Honan finds, had writing and kept 
records. It is altogether likely that some at least of the latter were 
preserved in the state of Sung, founded by a scion of the fallen 
dynasty early in the reign of the second Chou king. Hence we 
need not hesitate to accept as reliable in their main outlines the 
accounts of the Shangs which have come down to us. 

In determining the date when the Shang Dynasty began, the 
Honan finds have not as yet greatly aided us, save im one par- 
ticular. According to the “orthodox” tradition, the Shang line 
abandoned the filial for the fraternal type of succession in the time 
of Chung Ting #? J, who reigned, according to the “Bamboo 
Books”, from 1400 to 1392 8.c.** But the Honan inscriptions 
reveal that the Shang practised fraternal inheritance from the 
first: that is, a deceased king was succeeded by his younger brothers 
in turn before the throne reverted to his son. 

Now the “Bamboo Books”, here as elsewhere apparently more 
reliable than the “orthodox” tradition, give thirty kings to the 
Shang Dynasty. Assigning that average of twenty years for each 
reign which holds good for the late feudal period in China, this 





7Cf. C. E. P. Brooks, Climate through the Ages, London, 1926, p. 359. 
28 Shih chi, chap. III, fol. T-a. 
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would imply a duration for the dynasty of 600 years. But the 
“Bamboo Books” allow it only 508, from 1555 to 1050 B.c., an 
average of slightly less than seventeen years. Apparently through- 
out this period of half a millenium some factor was at work 
shortening the lengths of reigns. Now such a result is precisely 
what we should expect from a form of fraternal inheritance. For 
a king’s brothers would as a rule be older than his sons, and would 
succeed to the throne at ages when less expectation of life remained 
to them. 

Hence we might expect, a priori, somewhat shorter reigns under 
the Shang, with their fraternal form of inheritance, than during 
the Chou period, when sucession by primogeniture, although not 


universal among the states, had nevertheless become quite general. 


This is another indication of the greater reliability of the “ Bam- 
boo Books” as contrasted with the “ orthodox” tradition, which 
assigns to the Shang twenty-eight kings reigning 644 Years, from 
1766 to 1122 3B, c.—an average of twenty-three years, a most im- 
probable figure under a fraternal type of succession. Therefore the 
date of 1558 B.c. as that of the beginning of the Shang Dynasty 
is probably not very far from correct. We should at least be fairly 
safe in assigning its rise to the sixteenth century 8. c., instead of 
the eighteenth, as the official chronology has it. 

During the early centuries of the second millenium B.c. there 
occurred in the Near East another period of upheaval and tur- 
moil. Among its consequences was the appearance of the Kassites 
in Babylonia, of the Hyksos in Egypt, and perhaps of the Vedic 
Indians in the Panjab. All these, without exception, were chariot- 
fighting and bronze-using peoples. So too were the Shang. 
Archaeological research proves that they had bronze weapons; 
and the inscriptions show that they had the chariot, apparently, 
from the form of the archaic character, a biga.™ 

Nevertheless it is unlikely that the Shang were themselves in- 
vaders from any great distance. The Shih ching or “ Book of 
Odes”, in speaking of them before they had established themselves 
in power, says, “ Formerly, in the Middle Age, there was (a time 





"Cf. Frank H. Chalfant, “Early Chinese Writing,” Memoirs of the 
Carnegie Museum, vol. IV, no. 1, Pl. XV, No, 206, where the character is 
shown in various ancient forms, 
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of) shaking and peril.”* This suggests the possibility that the 
Shang, like their successors the Chou, had been forced into their 
later seats by some vis a tergo before which they had to flee." At 
all events, the balance of probability seems to be that the Shang, 
some centuries before their rise to power, occupied the extreme 
southwestern part of the modern Shansi [lJ W;** that they 
migrated thence to the district of Shang jaf (whence their dynastic 
name) in southeastern Shensi BE PY ;* and that they finally de- 
scended the valley of the Lo Ho #§ j@ into the great plain of north- 
ern China where they established themselves, apparently among the 
people known later as the Eastern Yi 929% -™ 

When these events took place is a question upon which we have 
as yet but little light. Almost our only tangible clue is a passage 
in the Shih chi™ which enumerates, from Hsieh 3, the miracu- 
lously conceived ancestor of the Shangs, to Ch‘éng T‘ang Wt i 
the founder of their dynasty, fourteen mames. If we allow to 
these the average of seventeen years which we found to apply to 
their descendants the Shang kings, as recorded in the “ Bamboo 
Books’, we arive at a date of around 1800 B.c. (14x 17—= 208, 
plus 1558) as approximately the earliest period to which the Shang 
family legends reached. 

VI 

There still remains the question of the Hsia Dynasty, as it is 

traditionally called. The recorded statements concerning that 


= 1 a Be eee 
" Shik ching, sect. Shang sung i ce IV, 7: saa + FB Bi ay = 


= ka earthquake may be meant; but this on the whole seems less 
probable. 

"Cf, Chavannes, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 173, m 2. 

2° Shih chi, chap. ITI, fol. l-a; and ef, Chavannes, op. cit., Vol. I p. 174, 
n. 3d, 

*\The non-Chinese people known as the Yi 9% inhabited the eastern 
and seaboard portions of the country, and seem to have been in con- 
tact with the archaic Chinese civilization from a very early time. Thus 
Mencius, IV, ii, 1 (1), speaks of Shun §: a mythical ruler ascribed to 
the time before the Chinese dynastic period, as being “a man of the 
Eastern Yi" JE zm» K.- The Shang seem to have been strongly 
influenced by them, In later times, after the Yi proper had been absorbed 
by the Chinese culture-group, their name was loosely applied to various 
non-Chinese peoples, — " Shik chi, chap. III, fol. 1-b if. 
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“dynasty” are of such a character that little reliance can be placed 
upon them; and nothing whatever regarding it has been revealed 
ag yet by archaeology. The official chronology assigns to the Hsia 
period a duration of 439 years (2205-1766 B.c.). The “ Bamboo 
Books” give it 431 years (1989-1558 8. c.). This close approxima- 
tion between our sources, for such a remote period, looks suspicious. 
But it goes even further; for the two versions also agree in attribut- 
ing to the Hsia seventeen kings, and they both assert that an inter- 
regnum of forty years began about three-quarters of a century after 
the establishment of the dynasty. Further, as has often been 
noted, many statements about the Hsia Dynasty parallel strikingly, 
even in matters of detail, others recorded of the Shang. 

All these facts, taken together, hint pretty strongly that a 
fabricated “ history ” of the Hsia, inspired in part at least by that 
of the Shang, was compiled sometime before the middle of the 
Chou Dynasty, to supply the lack of real records. It was this, 
apparently, which formed the basis for the statements concerning 
the Hsia in both the official version and the “ Bamboo Books”. 
Hence the very existence of a Hsia Dynasty has sometimes been 
questioned and the Chinese Bronze Age civilization has been 
thought to have begun with the advent of the Shang, not long 
before the middle of the second millenium zs. c."* 

This seems hardly justifiable. That some solid basis—at the 
very least a genuine folk-recollection—underlay the traditional 
view, seems certain. The legends about the Hsia are localized 
mainly in southwestern Shansi, in the valley of the lower Fén Ho, 
just above its confluence with the Yellow River. Here the mythical 
Ta Yi % & (perhaps most likely a water-god of the region), the 
reputed founder of the Hsia Dynasty, is said to have had his 
capital, at or near the present Hsia Hsien Jf #. The region 
just across the Fen, between it and the Huang Ho, was in late 
pre-Christian times still called Ta Hsia % BW or Great Heia.*" 
The Hsia were regarded as having founded the Chinese Bronze 
Age Civilization. Thus the Li chi says,"* “Hsia created and Yin 
(i.e., the Shangs) maintained.” Chin @, the state which early 


“Cf. V. K. Ting, “How China acquired her Civilization,” Symposium 
of Chinese Culture, Shanghai, 1931, p. 3. 

*' Of. Chavannes, op. cit., vol. II, p. 148, n. 6, 

"Fi chi, chap. VIII, Li Ch‘, ii, 4: 5 hy i: 
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in the last millenium B.c. grew up in the region about which the 
Hsia legends cluster, used the “calendar of the Hsia”, which 
Confucius regarded as the preferable one.” 

Again, the ruling classes of the various Chinese states of the 
later Bronze Age * were often referred to, collectively, as “the 
Hsia” #§ HE.“ Moreover, feudal lords of the Sati ¥] clan, that 
to which the Hsia kings were said to have belonged, are found in 
historical times in both the western and the eastern portions of 
the Chinese area.“ Among those seated in the east during the 
Confucian period were the princes of a small feudal state, that of 
Ch‘i #@ situated not far from the point where the three modern 
provinces of Honan, Shantung, and Kiangsu converge. Of this 
state the Tso chuan says, “ Ch‘i is a remnant of Hsia, but has 
approached the Eastern Yi.”** Chi, like Chin, retained the use 
of the Hsia calendar.** It is also mentioned, repeatedly, as keep- 
ing to the “ rites of the Hsia.” * 

Hence there appear to be solid grounds for believing in the 
former existence of a Hsia “ dynasty” of some sort, as well as for 
thinking that its rise was connected with the advent of the Bronze 
Age in China. But for such a remote and poorly documented 
period, it would be hopeless to attempt any calculations based upon 
the alleged number or duration of reigns. Our best clue is prob- 
ably that passage in the Shik chi, already cited in connection with 
the Shangs, which gives fourteen names from Heieh, the mythical 
founder of that family, to Ch‘tng T*ang, the founder of oe Shang 





7 ‘Analects, XV, x, 2 In the “ Baia” cleaiar: whatever ita < origin, the 
year began with the second lunar month after that in which fell the winter 
eolatice. 

‘The use of bronze for the manufacture of utensils and weapons in 
China was gradually replaced by that of iron during the last half of the 
last millenium &. ¢. 

“1 Cf., e.¢., the Tso chuan, IV, i, 2; also the Shih chi, chap. xxvi, fol. d-a. 

“8Cf, Henri Maspero, “Légendes mythologiques dans le Chou king,” 
Journ. Asiatique, 1924, p. 73. 

“Tso chuan, IX, xxix, 7: Ey ft i, rit] fy ci t- Whether this 
“approach” to the Eastern Yi has a geographical or a cultural significance 
is uncertain: the former seems more likely on the face of it, but Chinese 
echolare usually take it in the latter sense, 

“Fi chi, chap. VII, Li gin, i, 5. 

“Cf., e. g., Anal., ITI, 9: Doctrine of the Mean, XXVIII, 5; the La chi, 
chap. VII, Li yén, ii, 1. 
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Dynasty. For Hsieh, who as we have seen was apparently supposed 
to have lived somewhere around 1800 B. c., is aleo said to have been 
a contemporary of Ta Yii, the no less mythical founder of the 
Heia Dynasty. Hence we may perhaps ascribe to the beginning 
of the latter approximately the same date. 

Whether the Bronze Age civilization appeared in China at that 
time, or, as has been suggested by a recent writer, about a century 
later, is a question foreign to the subject of this paper; for it 
would involve the discussion of cultural rather than chronological 
problems. We may only say here that the Shang themselves seem 
not to have established themselves in the Chinese plain as wholly 
alien invadera, but rather as one of the groups then occupying what 
was perhaps the original Chinese culture-area, in southwestern 
Shansi {lj 7]. And since they are known to have been in the 
Bronze Age, it sems a fair inference that the same civilization was 
the common property even then, as we know it was later, of “ the 
Hsia” #§ Hi as a whole. 

In any case we may regard the advent of a Bronze Age type of 
culture in China as having taken place during the first half of the 
second millenium B. c., or, roughly, about the same time that it was 
appearing in various regions of northern and northwestern Europe. 

It is perhaps significant that both historians and climatologists 
agree in attributing to the centuries around 2000 8B. c. a prolonged 
period of drought, accompanied by a widespread dispersion both 
of cultures and of peoples, which affected nearly every portion of 
the North Temperate Zone of the Old World.” 


VII 


We may now summarize briefly the results of our study of the 
chronology of ancient China—of the San Tai = #€ or “Three 
Dynasties ”, as the period is termed by Chinese scholars. 

There is no doubt, save in matters of detail, as to the course of 
events from the middle of the ninth century B.¢. onward. The 
further back we go before that time, the greater do our uncertain- 
ties become. Several independent lines of investigation unite to 
suggest that the Chou invasion occurred during the middle of the 





“ Shik ching, sect. Shang sung, iv, 1; also Shih chi, chap, III, fol. 1-a, 
** Brooks, op. cit., pp. 358, 359. 
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eleventh century before our era. The rise of the preceding dy- 
nasty that of the Shang (Yin), seems in all probability to have 
taken place about five hundred years earlier, or during the sixteenth 
century B.C. 

Regarding the Hsia “ dynasty ”, in the total lack of any archaeo- 
logical evidence, it is possible to reach only the most tentative 
conclusions. No trace has ever been found of any gradual evolu- 
tion of a Bronze Age civilization on Chinese soil. It appears well 
developed from the very first; and, as has been pointed out, 1t was 
closely similar in its fundamental elements to that of the Near 
East at the same period." Its advent in China seems on the whole 
most likely to have occurred two or three centuries after the begin- 
ning of the second millenium s.c. Whether it was that event 
which was remembered in legend and tradition as “ the founding 
of the Hsia Dynasty”, only further excavation can determine. 
More than that, in the light of our present knowledge, it would 
be unsafe to say. 


‘* Berthold Laufer, “Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture,” 
Journal of Race Development, Vol. V, 1914-1015, pp. 160-174. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
A History of Indian Philosophy, By SURENDRANATH DasGUPTA. 
Vols. I (reprinted from 1st ed., 1922) and Il. Cambridge : 
University Press, New York: Macuiiaw anp Co. 1932. 
Pp. xvi-++ 528 and xi + 620. 


This is a very ambitious work, unequalled in its field as to range 
and magnitude. The first volume covered the beginnings of phil- 
osophy in India; Buddhist and Jaina philosophy; Sinkhya and 
Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika, Mimansa, and partially the Vedinta 
of Sankara, It is now reprinted, apparently without change; at 
least without alteration of statements which the author no longer 
accepts, so that at times the second yolume is inconsistent with the 
first; such inconsistencies are sometimes serious, and may yet 
remain unnoticed in either volume? The second volume, now 
issued after a lapse of ten years, contains only four very long chap- 
ters. One concludes the subject of the school of Sankara. The 
second treats the Yogavasistha, a monistic treatise very popular in 
India but comparatively little known in the West. The third deals 
with speculation in the medical schools, an important subject 
which has hitherto seldom been brought into its proper relation to 
general Indian philosophy. The fourth treats the Bhagavad Gita. 
At least three other volumes are planned by the author. They are 
intended to deal with the Paticaritra system, with Riminuja, and 
other non-Sankara schools of Vedinta, with the Puranas, with 
Vallabha and other Vaisnava schools, with the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Tantric schools, with Indian aesthetics, the philosophy of law, and 
“religious systems that have found their expression in some of the 
leading vernaculars of India.” 





+E. g., L 421 dates the Bhagavad Gita in the first or second century B. ©. 
and says that it ia later than the Brahma-sitras, because it refera to them 
(thinking of Gita 13.4). But IL. 549 f., without mention of this previous 
statement, makes the Giti pre-Buddhistic and says that 13.4 “has to be 
treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently" (a rather casual 
way of dismissing the matter!). I believe that Sankara is right in referring 
the word Brahma-sitra at Git 13.4 to the Upanigads, and that what we 
call the Brahma-sitra is later than the Giti; but that there is no good 
ground for considering the GIt& pre-Buddhistic. Such a theory can perhaps 
not be disproved, but it can certainly not be proved. 
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An ambitious program this! One must certainly admire the 
courage and industry of any one who even attempts it. Much of 
the ground is almost or quite unknown except thru the original 
sources, and even they to some extent exist only in manuscript. 
The author is therefore largely a pioneer, and it is hardly fair to 
expect his work to be definitive; indeed he modestly disclaims this 
title (I. 4f.). In general his aim has been to devote his main 
attention to exploration of the relatively unknown. This is very 
sensible, and from the scholarly Indological standpoint most 
desirable, tho it results in some umeveness, in the slighting of 
comparatively important matters, and diminishes the usefulness 
of the work as a reference-book, especially for outsiders. Thus, 
the author himself truly says (I. ix) that his treatment of Vedic 
and Brahmana speculation is “very slight.” It is also con- 
ventional and hardly even modern: it is apparently based mainly 
on secondary sources, and not always on the best ones. Even the 
Upanisads are treated rather perfunctorily and not at all in an 
original way. For a different reason northern Buddhism is pre- 
sented largely from secondary sources; here the reason lies in the 
inaccessibility of many of the primary texts (known only in Chi- 
nese and Tibetan, which the author does not command). 

With these exceptions, however, the author's work, for better or 
for worse, is at least his own. This applies even to some subjects, 
notably the Bhagavad Giti, on which a large secondary literature 
exists. This secondary literature has been very nearly ignored by 
the author, who has chosen to give his own interpretation based on 
direct study of the sources. The method has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Some common and widespread errors are avoided, 
and some important and generally ignored truths are brought out. 
On the other hand, one who wanders alone “like a rhinoceros” 
sometimes stumbles into pits from which a competent fellow-traveler 
could have extricated him. A good example is the treatment of 
the gunas of prakrti, I. 2484. Mr. Dasgupta sees correctly that 
they are “substances, not qualities”. But he flounders hopelessly 
in trying to explain the term guna; he offers several alternative 
explanations, all quite wrong, when the correct one might have 
been got from almost any Sanskrit dictionary or secondary work 
dealing with “Sankhya”. Guna means primarily “ strand (of 
a rope) ”, a meaning which the author does not even mention, but 
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from which quite obviously the “Sankhya” use of the word is 
derived: the gunas are the “strands” which together make up 
prakrti, “ material nature”, just as strands woven together make 
up & rope. 

His elaborate treatment of the Bhagavad Gita shows at different 
times the same strength and weakness. He is one of the very few 
who have seen the (to me) obvious truth that “ the word simkhya, 
in the Gifa, does not mean the traditional Samkhya philosophy ~ 
(II. 476, ef. 455 ff.), but rather a “way of (gaining salvation by) 
knowledge”, 'The reviewer was the first to prove this, in an article 
“The meaning of Sankhya and Yoga”, American Journal of 
Philology 45 (1924), 1ff2 But Mr. Dasgupta (p. 458) weakens 
the case and shows ignorance of the facts when he eays that in 
other parts of the Mahibhirata, sénkhya means the traditional 
school of thought later called by that name, or some similar school. 
Just the opposite is the case, as I proved /.c, There is, I believe, 
not a single occurrence in the entire epic (certainly not in the well 
known philosophic parts) of such a use of the word sinkhya, 

While the author is right on the meaning of the word “ Sankhya” 
in the Gita, he fails lamentably on its pendant “ Yoga,” and thereby 
vitiates a very considerable part of his interpretation; for this, of 
course, is a word of fundamental importance in the Gita. He takes 
it to mean “union”, and most commonly “union (with God or 
Brahman or the poramdiman).” Now it is true, as the author 
says, that yoga is used in various senses in the Gita; but it happens 
that never once is it used in the meaning of “ union”. The notion 
of “union with God” (or paramdiman, etc.) is a very common 
one in the Giti (and in the Moksadharma and other works of the 
period), but never once in any of them, so far as I have been able 
to find (and I have searched earnestly), ig the word yoga used of 
such “union”. The emancipated soul “goes to, attains” God 
etc., or is “ fixed” in Him, or “sees ” Him, or even attains “ same- 
ness, likeness” (siimya, simyatd) with Him; but not once is the 
noun yoga, or the verb yuj, or the participle yukta, or any deriva- 
tive of this root, used with “God” or “ Brahman” or paramdiman 
or the like in dependence upon it. Mr. Dasgupta assumes that the 

* Professor Charpentier (“Some Remarks on the Bhagavadgité,” Indian 


Antiquary 59 (1930), p. 4 of reprint) unqualifedly accepta my article, 
which he describes as “ incontrovertible.” | 
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latter nouns are “understood” with yoga. But the texts fre- 
quently express the idea he has in mind in plain words, and always 
by different words, never by yoga! The standard meaning of yoga 
in the Gita and other philosophic texts of its period is “ disciplined 
activity, earnest systematic striving, practical effort (towards 
salvation) ”. It is a practical method, a means of seeking salva- 
tion by doing something, contrasted with Sinkhya, the method 
of gaining salvation by pure knowledge (which, in the Gita and 
often elsewhere, is felt as implying renunciation of all action). 
The precise nature of the thing to be done, the efforts to be made, 
under the yoga method, may vary. In the Gita it is regularly 
“ynattached ” or disinterested performance of normal acts as re- 
quired by “duty”. In the Mokeadharma it is another sort of 
action. But it is always action, effort, disciplined activity. From 
this, by a slight extension, it comes to mean simply “ method, 
process, way ” in general, as in jfidna-yoga, the “ way of knowledge z 
of the followers of Siankhya; in the same context with this term, 
the “way of disciplined activity ” of the followers of Yoga (in the 
above sense) has to be more clearly specified as karma-yoga, “ way 
of action” (Gita 3.3). So in 13. 24, with which Dasgupta has 
much unnecessary trouble (p. 456); sinkhyena yogena means 
simply “by the Sinkhya method”, exactly the same as jfidna- 
yogena 3, 32 

There are other points on which I should like to take issue with 
Mr. Dasgupta in his treatment of the Gita; but most of them are 
implied in my own book (The Bhagavad Gila, Chicago, 1925); 
and I must bring this review to a close. I wish that Mr. Dasgupta 
had studied the other philosophic parts of the Mahabharata, notably 
the Moksadharma section; this is an important field, which at 
least in these two volumes is ignored. It would have helped him 
to improve his treatment of the Gita, for the ideas of both are 
largely similar, and at least they belong clearly to the same period. 
I wish also that in his treatments of the late scholastic specula- 
tions, with their endless and often pretty puerile dialectic, he had 
not so largely contented himself with reproducing in full or in 
summary what the Sanskrit texts say, but had introduced more 
order into the chaos, As it is, much remains turbid, and the gen- 








*See my article cited above, especially pp. 37 ff.; Charpentier, ZDMG. 
65.846 f.; Hopkins, JAOS, 22. 334. 
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eral impression may, I fear, not convert those sceptics who doubt 
the importance of all Indian thought (cf. I. 3f.). Occasionally 
the author points out the absurdities into which even the best of 
these scholastics (even Sankara) too often fall; but these cases are 
regrettably rare. In general he simply lets them speak for them- 
selves, This is no doubt conservative, but it leaves the final work 
still to be done; one feels at times that one is reading a source- 
book for a history of Indian philosophy, rather than the history 
itself—Each volume has an index, but there is no bibliography, 
and bibliographical references in the footnotes are extremely 
scanty. 


The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by VisHNU 
S. SuxrwanKar, Ph.D. Adiparvan: Fascicule 5. Poona: 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1931. Pp. 
401-640. 

This is much the largest fascicule yet issued in this monumental 
and admirable work, and brings the large Adiparvan (Book I) 
within measurable distance of completion. Dr. Sukthankar in- 
forms me by letter that the sixth and last fascicule of this Parvan 
will be issued shortly. It will, I understand, contain not only the 
rest of the text as accepted by the editor, but also the numerous 
long insertions in various recensions which he rejects as spurious. 
It will thus complete the record of the manifold tradition of the 
Adiparvan in all its ramifications. 

I can add nothing to the words of praise which I have expressed 
in reviews of previous fascicules, and which have been echoed by 
more competent judges. Indeed the chorus of enthusiastic approval 
with which the scholarly world has almost unanimously greeted this 
work is most striking, tho not surprising to one who has examined 
it carefully. I know of only two exceptions, and am obliged to 
consider both of them unimportant and rather captious, subscrib- 
ing heartily to the opinion of Charpentier, OLZ 1932, 276. Pro- 
test should particularly be entered against the suggestion that 
Sukthankar conceives his work as a reconstruction of the “ Ur- 
Mahabharata”. I can only suppose that the distinguished scholar 
who made this accusation had read with insufficient attention the 
work he was undertaking to review. Sukthankar seems to me to 
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have made it very clear that he makes no euch claim. His 
modesty prevents him from saying, but I will venture to say, that 
it is nevertheless unlikely that the world will ever see any much 
closer approach to that ideal but impossible desideratum. Granted 
that it may be called, in a sense, “ only a Poona recension ” of the 
Mbh.; that “Poona recension” is obviously, in numerous im- 
portant respects, a much older and (in the scholarly sense) better 
form of the epic than any other edition or any known manuscript. 
Moreover, all important divergences are or will be contained in the 
elaborate Critical Apparatus and Appendices; so that everything 
a scholar could want to know about the Mbh. tradition will be 
found here. As to the “ Ur-Mahabharata”, we do not even know 
that there ever was anything which could properly be described by 
that name. 

The Kashmirian version continues to constitute the most im- 
portant support for the edited text. Noteworthy are the omissions, 
with K, of Bombay ed. chs. 116, 139, 140, 149, and parts of 128, 
129, 138, and 141. Of special interest is the disappearance, with 
B 139, of the only mention in the epic of the story that Dhrtarastra 
appointed Yudhisthira his heir apparent, passing over his own 
hundred sons; a most implausible incident, which should hence- 
forth be treated as an obviously secondary attempt to bolster up the 
weak case for the Pandava brothers. It should be remarked that 
there is usually other evidence against these passages, besides the 
omigsion in K. Particularly M, the Malayalam recension, has sev- 
eral striking agreements with K, a fact all the more impressive 
because M hails from a province at the opposite end of India from 
K and belongs to the Southern recension. Thus, M supports K in 
omitting the spurious parts of B128 and 129 (see p. 532; the 
editor fails to mention this in his Editorial Note).—The Kani- 
kaniti, B140, is omitted not only in K, but in Keemendra’s 
Bhiratamaiijari, the Javanese Mbh., and Devabodha’s ancient com- 
mentary; and, according to Sukthankar, in the Telugu adaptation 
of Nannaya. This last statement is disputed by P. P. S. Sastri in 
his edition of the Southern Mbh., Adiparvan (Madras, 1931), IJ, 
p. xxviif.; Sastri says that Nannaya clearly refers to the Kami- 
kaniti. I have no means of determining the truth of this question ; 
but assuming that Sastri is right, there remains plenty of evidence 
to make us suspect the chapter, besides its omission in K. In addi- 
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tion to that already cited, the passage is only a replica of a later 
passage, in the Sintiparvan, whence it was presumably copied into 
the Adi; such duplications are generally spurious. 

The ever-increasing number of cases in which passages suspicious 
on other grounds are omitted in K confirms the growing conviction 
that K is, on the whole, probably the best recension we have, and 
that Sukthankar is well justified in giving it exceptional weight. 
This does not, of course, mean that it is to be followed blindly. 
It is especially K’s omissions that are important, as Sukthankar 
shows in his judicious Editorial Note. “ With the possible excep- 
tion of the KaSmiri version all other versions are indiscriminately 
conflated.” I think this statement has now been amply proved. 
It remains to be seen whether later parts of the text will show 
that even K has been “conflated”; that, I take it, is what Suk- 
thankar means by speaking of it as a “ possible” exception. 


Yale University. FEANKLIN EDGERTON. 


The Shih Namah of Firdaust, with 24 illustrations from a fifteenth 
century manuscript formerly in the Imperial Library, Delhi, 
and now in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. De- 
scribed by J. V. 8. Wiuktnson, with an introduction on the 
paintings by Lawrence Bryyon. London: Inpta Sociery, 
1931, Pp. 92. 

The reproductions, many of which are in color, make accessible 
an exquisite series of Timurid paintings hitherto almost unknown 
to students of Persian art. Believing rightly that “for the ap- 
preciation of Timurid painting some understanding of the inci- 
dents depicted is essential”, Mr. Wilkinson devotes most of the 
space to “drama and meaning”. Mr. Binyon, following a brief 
outline of the history of Persian painting, comments on the pic- 
tures reproduced, from the standpoint of form. On p. xv the 
convention of the high horizon hidden hill peaks, and the vertical 
projection or perspective @ cheval which underlies this formula, 
are referred to as “taken from Chinese painting”: but this seems 
to be a needless assumption, since the method is Asiatic rather than 
specifically Persian or Chinese. It is used already in Assyrian art, 
appears constantly in Indian art from its “ beginnings ” (i.e. in 
the second century B.C. when permanent material was first em- 
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ployed, preserving the then current phase of an already old tradi- 
tion) onwards (cf. my History of Indian and Indonesian Art, fige. 
127, 166) ; it is a part of the grammar of Asiatie art at all times. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, A. K. Coomaraswamy. 


itber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den ostliechen Randge- 
hieten deg Hellenismus. Mit Bettragen zum Eigentums- und 
Pfandbegriff nach griechischen und orientalischen Rechten. 
By Paut Koscuaxer. Vol. XLII of the Abhandlungen der 
Philologisch-historischen Klasse der Sichsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Leipzig: 5. Hrmzet, 1931. Pp. viii + 
i22. 

Legal documents form a large proportion of the inscriptions that 
have been discovered in course of recent excavations in the Near 
East. These additions to the legal sources previously accumulated 
are not only considerable in volume, but also—what is far more 
important—notable for their variety. Since archaeologists have 
been concentrating of late on the peripheries of the ancient culture 
lands of Babylonia and Assyria, it is natural that the new sources 
should reflect the legal concepts and usages current among the 
peoples who for many centuries were the neighbors of the Sum- 
erians and the Assyrians. The new material has many points in 
common with the documents from Mesopotamia proper; but the 
divergences are no less numerous and vastly more interesting. 

For the elucidation of this type of documents a thorough legal 
training must be combined with a sound Assyriological background. 
This explains why such teams as that of Kohler, the jurist, and 
Ungnad, the philologist, shared for a long time the work on the 
legal material from the period of Hammurabi. Koschaker has the 
rare and enviable training that enables him to control both depart- 
ments. Moreover, he knows how to convey his own enthusiasm 
for the subject to his students and his readers. The result has 
been a series of stimulating and often fundamental contributions 
both by Koschaker himself and by the members of the school that 
has grown up about him. 

In 1928 Koschaker published his Newe ketlschriftliche Rechts- 
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urkunden aus der el-Amarna-Zeit, in which he discussed the 
Kirkuk documents published up to then, as well as the middle- 
Assyrian texts from Ashur. With some expert philological assist- 
ance from Landsberger he was able to solve in that work many of 
the knotty problems which the new texts presented. . It lies in the 
nature of things that a pioneering work should require subsequent 
modification in a number of details. In his latest publication 
Koschaker not only takes up many new problems, but he is also 
able to extend or modify several of his previous solutions. 

The new work is divided between Greek texts from Dura- 
Europos and the cuneiform material from Susa and Kirkuk. Very 
instructive is the author’s treatment of a parchment contract of 
loan, which was published by Rostovtzey and Welles in the Fale 
Classical Studies, vol. II. An interesting parallel is drawn between 
the antichretic provisions of the Dura contract and the personal- 
tidenniitu. documents from Nuzi. In both instances we are deal- 
ing with eases of service antichresis, i.e., the interest on the loan 
is covered by the work of the debtor. 

The juridical construction of the tidenniitu texts is discussed in 
ch. IV. The author gives up the etymology of the word which 
he had previously advocated,* and which the present reviewer had 
independently rejected His new translation of the word as 
“usufruct, use” (p. 87) fits indeed all instances in which the term 
is found; I do not feel, however, that it represents the primary 
meaning, and I expect to discuss the subject in detail in the near 
future. An aweharu (thus instead of awtharu, cf. a-me-ha-ru, Nuzi 
IIT 273. 11) is strictly speaking one tenth of a homer. The 
assumption that Surrumma is Hurrian (p. 88, line 21) is unneces- 
sary; the word corresponds to Akkadian Surris, “speedily, forth- 
with.” There are several other instances in the Nuzi texts where 
an Akkadian word is given a Hurrian ending; the author himeelf 
has hinted at such a possibility in OLZ, 1932, p. 404 b. 

Pp. 90/f. deal with the esip-tabal transactions from Susa, which 
represent a type of pawn. It is very remarkable that although this 
transaction is mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi (49-52), the 





1Vol. XXXIX of the A thandinesed der phitologisch-historischen Alasse 
der sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenachaften, 
'Thidem 131. 


‘Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. X, 36. 
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documentary evidence for it comes from Elam and not from Baby- 
lonia. It is not at all impossible that Hammurabi incorporated in 
this instance a concept of the Elamitic law, in which case we would 
have here a further example of the indebtedness of Babylonia to 
her neighbors. While admitting this possibility, Koschaker is 
careful not to commit himself on the subject in view of the 
paucity of the available sources. 

To those who are acquainted with Koschaker’s previous contribu- 
tions there is no need to point out that the author's style is lucid 
and that his arguments are always challenging and stimulating. 


Excavations at Nuzt, vol. Il: The archives of Shilwateshup, son of 
the king. Harvard Semitic Series, vol. IX. By Roserr H. 
Prerrrer. Cambridge: Harvarp University Press, 1932. 
Pp. xxv, pl. xc. 

The study of so-called Kirkuk (Nuzi) documents has now 
reached a comparatively advanced stage. The first five hundred 
texts to be published served to acquaint us generally with the his- 
torical, social, and economic background of the Semitized Hurrian 
colonies east of the Tigris. In the course of these preliminary 
studies many problems were encountered which could not be 
answered satisfactorily on the basis of the material discovered thus 
far. In many instances a virtual impasse has been reached that 
only fresh sources could help to overcome. It is for this reason. 
that further publications of the Nuzi documents are awaited so 
eagerly; the contribution of Dr. Pfeiffer is certain to meet with a 
warm reception. 

The majority of the texts are presented in autographed copies 
(nos, 1-120); nos. 121-158 are given in transliteration. The 
volume is introduced with a brief characterization of the contents 
of each tablet (pp. vii-xi). 

The copying is thoroughly competent, and the editorship is alto- 
gether satisfactory. In text 11 it shout, have been indicated that 
the first line is missing. In 22.13 a “sic!” would have been 
welcome: text reads i-na-an-din-ai-su, where tpallahsu is expected. 
In 22. 18 the reader will recognize the form i-pd-tur, A “sic!” is 
also missing in 99.21: the # at the end of that line surely belongs 
to the end of the line that follows. 
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With some of Dr. Pfeiffer’s introductory summaries the re- 
viewer is not in complete agreement. In text 4 inkarw is surely 
“husbandman, farmer,” and not “gardener.” In the names 
transliterated as Mukkitila (5) and Mukriteshup (20) the first syl- 
lable should have been read Shuk; this is abundantly clear from 
such texts as Chiera, Nuszi 303 (Publications of the Baghdad 
School, vol. TIT), where the same name is written $u-uk-ri-ta in 
line 9, and MU K-ri-ia in line 3. In 13 A. and 8. do not deliver 
to Sh. the servant in question, but enter the honse of Sh. as 
security pending the return of the servant. The meaning of 
z/siandfum (no. 23) is explained in the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research X.37; for confirmation cf. Chiera, 
Nuzi III 297.24 (written with the ideogram masak). Text 34 
really informs us that Hanaia, the manager of the property of Sh. 
in the city of Paharrashe, hands over the management to a group 
of five men, who are approved by Sh. The reason for the with- 
drawal of Hanaia is old age (inanna anaku altib). In 94 we have 
in reality a memorandum (fahziltu/tahsistu) for use in an im- 
pending lawsuit. In 149 the recipient of the sheep is [limahi, son 
of Ilanu. In 113 the summary mentions Biennamush, while the 
transliteration has Biennasir (the latter is correct). 

We are grateful to Dr, Pfeiffer for the inclusion in his volume 
of a number of transliterated texts. Against certain inconsistencies 
in the transliteration I wish to register a mild demurrer. The 
editor has adopted (and, I believe, wisely) the system of Thureau- 
Dangin. Now that system commits its followers to a translitera- 
tion meant to be etymological wherever possible. Hence words like 
Su-be-ul-tt (144.1) should have been written §u-pé-ul-fi (from 
Supe'liu, connected with Semitic pa‘alu), especially since the 
Nuzians had no sign for pe. Similarly bd-ag-nu (connected with 
Akk. bagamu) should have been substituted for pa-ak-nu (passim) ; 
su-pa-al (144. 12, 17) for Su-ba-al ; il-gi (124. 11, ete.) for il-gi; 
[an]-nu-ti. for [an]-nu-du, 15.5. To be sure, this practice must 
not be carried too far. When we find sa-ti-ir for Satir, it is obvious 
that the Nuzians pronounced the word with s, which should be left 
in transliteration, something that the present reviewer failed to do 
in previous publications. 

When it comes to Sumerian ideograms there is no reason to 
deny them their Akkadian equivalents. Thus AN.NA “lead,” 
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should have been written anaku, particularly since the word is 
often spelled out in these texts. AN.ZA.QAR should appear as 
dimtu, and KI.BAL is established as thbbal(a)katu (cf. HSS V 30. 
27, 30; 68. 22). 

The importance of the texts published in the present volume 
can hardly be overstated. In a review one can call attention to 
only a few salient points. Texts 14, 16, and 47, show definitely 
that puhizzaru denotes a kind of exchange; 35 is perhaps to be 
added here, since pu-hu-ga-ri in line 9 appears to be a scribal error 
for pu-hu-tz-ri. The word may be a Hurrian adaptation of Akka- 
dian piihu, as Koschaker has surmised (cf. OLZ, 1932, 403 b); 
such adaptations are more plentiful in the Nuzian texts than has 
been generally recognized. The name Huw-ti-tp-u-ra-ai-ie (20.1) 
still shows in its syllabic division the combination of an optative 
(hutip) and a divine element (Urash). In 19. 16-17, and in 20. 
22-23 we have an interesting variation of the rab (mad)-sihir 
clause: summa ina mindati irabbu/t, “ if it exceeds in its measure- 
ments”; another variation of the same clause is furnished in 
103. 18: misrisuma ukal, “its boundary it shall retain”. In 30 
and 35 we have the maganniitu variety of exchange transactions. 
In 95. 21 we find instead of the usual nadindnu 3a kasm the phrase 
andku ihitu, “the lead they tested”. The interesting statement 
di-bi-ni_ nu-ud-te-li, “we have waived our claims,” is made in 
110. 9-10. Interesting light upon the sidiifu problem is shed in 
102. 30-31: the passage shows that siidiitu was not synonymous 
with anduréru, but that the former (“ proclamation ”) necessarily 
preceded the final release (anduriru). Of great value is also the 
additional information concerning the kagka-clause that is usually 
appended to the ditenniitu transactions. In 98.31 and 101.36 we 
have no difficulty in determining that kaska is synonymous with 
niksu (cf. aloo HSS V 33 and 87). Thus katka (also written 
ga-as-ga HSS V 81, and ga-sa-ga, ibid. 91) is obviously to be con- 
nected with the KA-SI-GA of the Amarna tablets (cf. Meissner, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung V. 184), where we find the Akkadian 
synonym ba-ga-ni (from bagdnu, “to pluck,” precisely as in these 
tablets, instead of the usual bagimu) and the Canaanite synonym 
ka-[z]i-ra (Heb. gisar). The reviewer has discussed the subject 
at length in a study of the ditenniifu texts of HSS V, which will 
s00n appear. 
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The above remarks will suffice, I trust, to point out the extra- 
ordinary importance of the texts which Prof. Pfeiffer has pub- 
lished. In doing so he has rendered Assyriology a great service. 


University of Pennsylvania. E. A. SPEIER, 





Phe Ethiome Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Edited by SAMUEL 
A. B. Mercer. London: Luzac & Co., 1931, 28 pp. -- 93 pp. 
+ 4 plates. 


All students of Ethiopic and those who are interested in the 
versions of the Bible will welcome this splendid text edition of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes which has appeared in the Oriental Research 
Series. In the Preface Dr. Mercer gives a brief history of the 
printed texts of the Ethiopic Old Testament together with some 
personal touches of his expedition to Abyssinia. In the Introduc- 
tion he catalogues and describes twenty-two manuscripts located 
in Europe and three in Abyssinia. He has used all of them except 
one of the Abyssinian codices; this shows how thoroughly and 
accurately he prepared the text. The codex which was used as a 
standard or basic text is AA of the early fifteenth century, which is 
now at Addis Alem, Abyssinia. The editor tells us that no attempt 
has been made to construct an eclectic text; the time for that is 
not yet ripe, since earlier and more manuscripts must first be 
found. For this conservatism we must commend Dr. Mercer, and 
the reviewer feels safe in asserting that no one could have surpassed 
Dr, Mercer in the accuracy of preparing the text. There is no 
question that within the limits of his manuscripts the editor has 
given us the final word in his printed text and footnotes. 

Dr. Mercer states that his text will serve as a stepping stone to 
a still earlier and more perfect one, and he believes that it shows 
fairly well what the Ethiopic text of Ecclesiastes was in the 
fifteenth century. He is correct in saying (Introd., p- 23) that the 
earliest translation of Ecclesiastes into Ethiopic was made from 
the Septuagint. A careful comparison of Swete’s text of B with 
Mercer's text proves this. He has in one brief paragraph (Introd., 
p. 24, lines 8-11) given an excellent résumé of the provenance of 
the Ethiopic text. But in his further discussion of the Ethiopic 
version he is not so fortunate as in the preparation of his text, and 
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he makes statements which upon analysis are seen to be contradic- 
tory or at least not clear. This is partly due to the fact that he 
does not sufficiently differentiate in his discussion and citation of 
passages between the work of the first translators and later copyists 
and revisers. He correctly says (Introd., p. 23) : “ It is impossible 
to say which manuscript of the Septuagint the first translator had 
before him.” That manuscript may no longer exist, and all we can 
do is to look for certain characteristics which will determine from 
what group or family or sources the Ethiopic version is derived. 
He furthermore asserts (Introd., pp. 23-24): “ It seems clear also 
that the first translator had before him the Hebrew text of Eecle- 
siastes. He may have had before him the Massoretic text, but he 
certainly also used Hebrew manuscripts which differed from the 
Massoretic text, and which antedated it.” Such a prominent influ- 
ence of the Hebrew can hardly be applied to the text of manuscript 
AA. No doubt the first translation was influenced by the Hebrew, 
but it seems that the frequent influences from the Hebrew text 
came in after the first translation was made. Later on (Introd., 
p. 24), however, the editor moderates his statement on the Hebrew 
influences by including the later copyists and revisers who made use 
of the Massoretic text. 

After having made a textual study of AA, there is no question in 
the reviewer's mind that the Septuagint is the basis of the Ethiopic 
version, The editor also says (Introd., p. 24): “ It is certain that 
the earliest Ethiopic translator or translators made use of the Latin 
Vulgate, and perhaps also of the Old Latin version.” As long as 
we do not have the original text of Ecclesiastes in Ethiopic, as the 
editor himself admits, this seems to be a rather sweeping statement, 
especially since the traces of the Vulgate are very few. The editor 
appears to take it for granted that the Ethiopic version is a con- 
flate or quite a composite piece of work, even though the basis is 
the Septuagint, The influence of the Coptic is not apparent. The 
examples cited (Introd., p. 26) are not influences on AA, but 
rather similarities which are due to a common source of the Coptic 
versions and AA. We hardly need to expect Coptic influences in 
the original translation. The editor is correct in stating that the 
Ethiopic scribes used the Arabic version to revise their texts. On 
page 24 of the Introduction he cites a number of passages “to 
prove that the translators, copyists or revisers, made use of manu- 
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scripts of the Hebrew earlier than the Massoretic text.” When 
we examine these citations, the statement seems unfortunate. In 
these passages AA 7:25 has an apparent influence from the 
Hebrew, but as regards 2:25; 4:14; 9:2; 9:4; 9:14; 10:6; 
11:3; and 12:6 we can without any difficulty derive the text of 
AA from the Septuagint or the text of B. 3:1 can be derived from 
the text of B with Syriac “sun” for otpavor; 3: 19 can be derived 
from the text of B with Hexaplaric omission of ot. 8:10 follows 
the Greek of B in the main, with some individualism; 8:12 
depends on the text of B with a singular suffix for aivav. (8: 17, 
Aébiird seems to be a slavish rendering of ctv; ef. also 9:15; 10:19; 
11:7.) 8:17 is derived from the text B with one omission and 
iéey for Bor 20, as in MS. A (XC have ade). While it is admitted 
that the Septuagint in many cases goes to a text that is different 
from the Massoretic text, we have no evidence that the translators 
of the Ethiopic had access to that Hebrew text. The translation 
in these passages can be adequately explained from the Greek. 

On the same page he cites places where he thinks the translators 
had both a Hebrew and a Greek text. As regards 7:15, it rather 
is derived only from the Greek, but with a transposition of ie 
wai ye. In I. Kings this is a quite frequent phenomenon. In many 
eases in that book when the Ethiopic and Greek texts are placed 
in parallel columns a chiastic arrangement with reference to the 
original strikes our attention. We find similar cases of transpo- 
sition in Ecclesiastes. In 10:3 MS. AA has a good translation, 
even though it changed the word order of the Greek and the 
Massoretic text. The Ethiopic translators occasionally allowed 
themselves considerable freedom. Of course, as Dr. Mercer sug- 
gests in the Commentary, the later manuscripts combined the 
Greek and the Massoretie reading. 10:16 agrees with the text of 
B, but one later Ethiopic manuscript shows influence from the 
Hebrew. , 

The editor also refers (Introd., p. 24) to the “numerous places 
where the Massoretic text was preferred to the Septuagint.” We 
cannot deny the influence of the Massoretic text upon the Ethiopic 
version, but on the other hand it should be borne in mind that 
some of the agreements with the Massoretic text may have been 
Hexaplaric intrusions into the Greek original used by the first 
translator, as in 6:6; 7:19, 22; 10:19, where we have agreements 
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with manuscript A. In fact a few lines above, on the same page, 
the editor says that there are a good many instances where the 
Ethiopic text follows other Greek manuscripts, among which he 
mentions A. He cites furthermore in that connexion 6:6 and 
10:19 which he also assigns to a Massoretic origin. Are we to 
regard the translation of these two verses as based on a Hexaplaric 
text or on a Hebrew original? In 4:1, 4 and 12; 5 we can explain 
the Ethiopic from the Greek. In 4:17 the influence of the Greek 
should not be minimized. An error of citation occurs, Introd., 
p. 24, line 16; there is no verse 16 in chapter 6. 

In the Commentary the editor makes many comparisons with the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions. But he should also have 
given his opinion as to the provenance of the Ethiopic text in these 
connections. The Massoretic text and the Septuagint are too often 
placed by him on the same level, when it is very obvious that the 
Septuagint is the basis of the Ethiopic text. There is no question 
that a Greek text similar to that of B is the basis of the Old Ethio- 
pic version of Ecclesiastes; there are some Hexaplaric intrusions 
and also influences from the Massoretic text. There is also a slight 
influence of the Syriac version. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the merits of the book far 
outweigh any defects it may have in the discussion of the prove- 
nance of the text in the Introduction and in the Commentary. The 
text is a distinct contribution, and students of Ethiopic must be 
grateful to Dr. Mercer for having produced such an excellent 
text of Ecclesiastes. 

Heney 8. GEHMAN. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





Die legendére Maghdzi-Literatur. By Rupt Parner. Tierney: 
1930. viii+ 251 pages. Mk. 16.20. 

Rudi Paret, the most diligent and brilliant scholar produced 
by the teaching of Enno Littmann, here presents to us another 
summary of valuable results of his digging. As did his former 
work, so does this concern itself with tremendously bulky, popular, 
or at any rate popularized story-telling literature. Most con- 
vinecingly Paret traces the major bulk of these highly legendary 
tales of Moslem campaigns in the time of Mohammed back to 
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Abu’l-Hasan al-Bakri, whose activity falls not earlier than the 
latter part of the thirteenth and not later than the first half of 
the fourteenth century A. D. 

Little or nothing of historical value for the origins of Islam 
can be gained from these endless volumes of edifying legends. Yet 
the astonishing labors of Paret in summing up some 5000 pages 
of these tales, edifying to the uneducated Moslem masses, but not 
nearly so interesting to us, are of real value. They present to us 
the Islamic side of the world in which from the fourteenth century 
to very nearly our own time the broad masses of Mohammedans 
lived, moved, and had their being. 

A few special problems conected with this literature are touched 
upon, e.g., the Shiite coloring of the tales in the idealization of 
“All, and a possible comparison with the chansons de geste. Paret 
was wise, when in the first publication of his material he limited 
himself to (a) a résumé of content, divided into tales with and 
those without historical background; and (6) two sections of his- 
torical research on (1) the literary character, and (2) the value 
for the history of religion (chiefly on the Islamic side) of these 
fictions (Dichtungen). 

If he or another find in himself the will and opportunity to 
continue such research, it seems to the reviewer that the first 
comparison that promises to be fruitful might be inner-Islamic:— 
How is the activity of these writers and relaters of Maghazi-fiction 
related to that of the earlier Kussis (Goldziher, Moh. Siud. II, 
158 ff.; Macdonald, article “ Kissa” in Enc. of Islam; Massignon, 
Essai sur les Origines du Lerique Technique de la Mystique Mus- 
sulmane, passim)? Passing outside of Islam a comparison with 
the chansons de geste does, indeed, suggest itself to us. These, 
however, Professor Nitze tells me, are now considered to be in- 
spired by Cluny. In a movement so inspired there seems to the 
reviewer as much reason for contrast as for comparison. This fine 
enthusiasm for heroically active martyrdom, a new thing in 
Christendom, is at a great remove from the epigone quality of the 
Maghazi-products of the decadent period of Medieval Islam. We 
would have at least as much, perhaps more reason to compare this 
body of Mohammedan literature with the Syriac martyrologies col- 
lected and published by Bedjan; with the Menologia of the Byzan- 
tines started on their popular career by Symeon the Metaphrast 
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and still read at meale to the monks on Mt. Athos; and the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacopo de Voragine. Allowing for wide differ- 
ences in ideals the judgment of Michael Ott on the Legenda 
Aurea in the Catholic Encyclopedia would fit very well these 
Moslem legends, immensely popular in the Moslem area up to 
some fifty years ago, as the very bulk of their manuscript trans- 
mission shows: “If we are to judge the Golden Legend from an 
historical standpoint, we must condemn it as entirely uncritical and 
hence of no value, except in so far as it teaches us that the people 
of those times were an extremely naive and a thoroughly religious 
people, permeated with an unshakeable belief in God’s omnipotence 
and his fatherly care for those who lead a saintly life.” 


The University of Chicago, M. SPRENGLING. 





The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, extracted and translated 
from the Chronicle of Ibn al-Qalinisi by H. A, R. Gres. Lon- 
don, 1932. Pp. 368. 


Tbn-al-Qalanisi, who held a leading position in the administra- 
tion of Damascus, compiled from oral and written contemporary 
reports a chronicle whose importance for the history of the first 
sixty years of the Crusades is enhanced by the fact that, other 
than Usimah’s memoirs, we hardly have any other surviving 
source. Unlike other Arabic histories, this Ta'rikh, which begins 
in A.D. 1056 and goes down to 1160, the year of the author's 
death, had to wait long for an editor and still longer for a trans- 
lator, whom it was finally lucky to find in the person of Professor 
Gibb of the University of London. Gibb’s translation is based on 
the printed text ably edited by H. F. Amedroz (Beiriit, 1908). 
The translation covers only those portions bearing directly on the 
events in Syria. In several cases the translator culled his sentences 
from longer paragraphs and since he gave no page references to the 
original text it is not always easy to find the corresponding place 
when making the necessary comparison. Nor did the translator 
live up to his intention, declared in the introduction, to translate 
literally without adding or subtracting from the author's words. 
Synonymous expressions, such as fa-lam yazhar (and never re- 
turned) p. 134, 1. 22; w-al-nagr al-hani (and the joyful conquest) p. 
198, 1. 5; wa-la Atzr (and inestimable) p. 136, 1. 4; were omitted 
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from the translation, p. 43, 1. 8; p. 155, lL. 9; p. 46, 1 1, respec- 
tively; optative clauses in which Arabs delight, such as rahimahu 
Allah (may God’s mercy be upon him) p. 159, 1, 16; ta‘ila p. 136, 
1, 15 (may He remain high) ; “alayhs al-salém (may peace be upon 
him) p. 137, 1. 5, were likewise ignored in p. 44, 1, 25, p. 47, Lb 7 
(but cf. p. 50, 1. 5), p. 48, 1. 16. In certain cases, however, the 
omission was clearly not intended and has therefore resulted im a 
serious loss in meaning: min al-Atrak fi khalg ‘agim (his vaskar 
including a great host of Turks and the) p. 138, 1. 2 =p. 50, 1.2; 
Zahir al-Din wa- (Zahir al-Din and) p. 295, |. 15 =p. 280, ]. 8; 
fa-khayyamu ‘alayha (where they encamped) p. 298, 1. 11 = p- 283, 
Ll. 1%. Here and there a shade of meaning was missed or a slip 
made: ‘dwada sagat p. 135, 1. 16, translated “after falling re- 
peatedly ” p. 44, 1. 25, should have been rendered “ after falling 
once more’: kashafu al-Muslimin an al-siir p. 136, l. 11, translated 
“they deprived the Muslims of the shelter of the wall” p. 46, Il. 
26-27, should read “they cleared away (or dispelled) the Muslims 
from the wall”: wa-qad fat al-amr p. 137, |. 5, translated “but 
found himself forestalled ” p. 48, ll. 17-18, should read “ but too 
late’: dayaqu p. 137, 1. 10, translated “besieged” p. 48, 1. 30, 
rather means “ pressed the siege against”. On the whole, however, 
the translation is most accurate and reveals Professor Gibb as a 
real master of Arabic with all its many complications and niceties. 

The translator has made a number of valuable emendations to 
the text indicated in the footnotes. Others might be suggested: 
Change Sha'bin (p. 134, |. 21; translation p. 43, 1. 6), the month 
in which the comet appeared to Shawwdl; for the author was 
already discussing events in Shawwal and because this month of 
the year 1097 corresponds to September-October in which the 
meteor acording to Latin sources (cited by H. Hagenmeyer, Ful- 
chert Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, p. 204, n. 3) made its 
appearance. As announced in the introduction, the annotation has 
been kept to a minimum and no attempt made to correlate the nar- 
rative with those of other Arabic chronicles and western sources. 
What a number of neat problems would have presented themselves 
had such an attempt been made! Here is one of them worked out by 
my student, Mr. Harold Fink: Tancred’s death according to ibn- 
al-Qalanisi p. 183, 1. 20, took place on Wednesday, Latter Jumiada 
8, year 506, which is equivalent to Nov. 30,1112. Gibb substitutes 
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Latter Jumida 18, for the 8th (which by the way falls on Tuesday 
rather than Wednesday), which he makes equivalent to Dec. 11. 
Ibn-al-Athir assigns the same date as ibn-al-Qalinisi; Matthew 
of Edessa chooses December 5, Fulcher of Chartes, December 12%. 
In all probability the gentleman died Latter Jumida 18, or Dec. 
10. Wa-Allahu alam! 





The Algebra of Omar Khayyam. By Daovp 8. Kastr. Contribu- 
tions to Education: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York, 1932, Pp. 6-165. Cloth $2.00. 

This is the second Ph.D dissertation by an Arabic-speaking stu- 
dent to be issued by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College 
in the last few years. The first was Totah’s Confribution of the 
Arabs to Education reviewed in this Journal, vol. 47 (1927), pp. 
282-4, The world-renowned Persian poet is hardly ever thought of 
as a mathematician but the introduction of Dr. Kasir reveals him as 
a distinguished leader in that discipline which the Arabs bequeathed 
to the West together with its name. Kasir’s translation is based on 
an Arabic manuscript in the library of one of his teachers, Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith, and for the first time makes accessible 
to English readers one of the treasures of Arabic mathematical 
lore. The book is provided with a good bibliography but unfortu- 
nately follows the German system of transliteration. 


Princeton University. Pui EK. Hrrrt. 


The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan. By 
BeetHoip Laurer. Field Museum of Natural History pub- 
lication no. 300: Anthropological series, volume XVIII, no. 3. 
Chicago: Fretp Museum or Natvran History, 1931. Pp. 
201-262; 4 plates in photogravure. 


In a work which is primarily a contribution to domestications in 
anthropology, the author has again achieved in parvo a model of 
methodology in sinological research. The very prevalence of the 
cormorant of which some forty species are known, a cosmopolitan 
scattered everywhere over the globe, at once provides a universality 
of interest. It is, however, in relation to its utilitarian purposes 
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in Japan and China that this somewhat grotesque bird is Insepar- 
able from our concepts of the Far East. To the many earlier 
references both in written text and graphic representation, fre- 
quently inaccurate and misleading, Dr. Laufer has now provided 8 
hitherto lacking scientific study of characteristic clarity and 
precision. 

Phalacrocoraz carbo Schr. Swinhoe, is placed in its Far Eastern 
setting under the various categories of observation such as history, 
processes of domestication, iconography and folk-lore, etc. The 
theme of the investigation is that the Chinese are the only people 
who have brought it into a complete and perfect state of domestica- 
tion, the bird propagating and being bred in captivity. Its use for 
sport only, similar to that of the falcon, appears to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by those early adventurers to the Far East, the 
Hollanders, probably from Japan, where, as so early a record as 
the Sui Shu (compiled in the 7th century) gives it, the use of 
cormorants for fishing had been in practice. 

Cormorant fishing, it is disclosed, is one of the contributions 
not made through China primitively to neighboring civilizations. 
The Japanese were aware of this use of the bird three centuries 
before any reliable note of it appears in Chinese records. The 
much disputed term wu kuei, “black devil”, appearing in one of 
Tu Fu’s poems (Sth century), the investigator’s wide reading indi- 
cates, has erroneously been held to be the cormorant. In fine, 
written evidence is lacking up to the 10th century that the cor- 
morant, the Iu tz'ii, was employed for this purpose in China. 

One may observe, however, that the scholastic mind of the Chi- 
nese literatus often disdained to record as trifling or beneath notice 
the commonest practices of the plebs, just as in the literature of 
the Romans important crafts and popular practices would be 
unknown were it not for the wall-paintings and mosaics sUTVIVINg 
from the cities exhumed from volcanic dust. In fact, the Chinese 
and Japanese made little fuss over their discoveries, often unique 
phenomena in the history of the world. Dr. Laufer’s discussion, 
however, is abundantly convincing from the stand-point of literary 
evidence that the practice appeared first in Japan, and that it did 
not pass from China through Korea, where it was never followed, 
as in the case of other cultural loans. 

The Chinese and Japanese terminology of the cormorant is given 
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exhaustive consideration, and the scope of the investigation presents 
an unusual insight into the rich bibliography of Chinese natural 
science scarcely suspected by the occidental student. As the author 
observes in his earlier study on Geophagy (Field Museum of 
Natural History, Pub. 280, p. 101), “ the days are gone when the 
discussion of a problem started with the Greeks and Romans whose 
importance in the history of civilization is not much greater than, 
and in many respects inferior to, that of the Asiatic nations.” 


University of California, Esson M, Gate. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





The Society has lost by death two of its elder members distinguished for 
their scholarly attainments: Dr. Edward Washburn Hopkins, professor 
emeritus of Sanskrit in Yale University, who died on July 16, 1932; and 
Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J., formerly a missionary in 
India, who died on June 19, 1932. 

By recent action of the Corporation of Yale University Professor John 
C. Archer has been appointed to the newly established Hoober Professor- 
ship of Comparative Religion, 


The Executive Committee has elected the following persons a3 corporate 


members: 
Mr. Hugh Borton Prof. George A. Odgers 
Prof. Edwin E. Calverly Rev. Prof. John Paterson 
Mrs. B. C. Merrill Prof. J. Frank Reed. 


CORRECTION 





In my article on “Transliteration of the Names of Chinese 
Buddhist Monks,” in the JourwaL, vol. 52, the following errors 


occurred : 
p. 160, line 14, read 6H for Bp. 


p. 162, line 10, read FR for #. 
p. 162, line 4 from bottom, read # for 4. 


Harvard University. J. RK, Ware. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 





AT THE MEETING IN CHICAGO, 1932 


The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth Meeting of 
the Society were held in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 29th, 30th and 31st, 1932, in conjunction with 


the Conference on Far Eastern Studies. 


One of the sessions was 


held at the Art Institute, the others at the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. The following members were present 
at one or more sessions: 


Albert, A. D. 


Albert, A. D., Jr. 


Bailey 
Blank 
Bobrinskoy 
Bonner 
Boyes 
Braden 
Braidwood 
Breasted 
Briggs, G. W. 
Buck 
Buckler 
Bull 
Butin 
Buttenwieser 
Chiera 
Clark 
Creel 
Creighton 
Day, Miss 
Dean 
Deane 
DeLong - 
DeWitt, Mrs. 
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Driscoll, Misa 
Dubberetein 
Ennis 

Field 

Fox 

Fuller 

Gale 

(Geers 
Ghormley 
Glueck 
Graham, W. C. 
Grant, E. 
Grant, F. C. 
Graves 

Hail 

Hallock, F. H. 
Hallock, RK. T. 
Hamilton 
Hodous 
Hughes 
Hummel, A. W. 
Humphrey, Miss 
Irwin 

Joshi, 8. L. 
Kelley 

Kelly 


Latourette 
Laufer 

Levi 

Levy, F. A. 
Lybyer 
McDowell 
McEwan 
McGovern 
Mann, L. L. 
March 
Marenof 
Matthews, I. G. 
Meek 
Michelet, Miss 
Morgenstern 
Nakarai 
Nims 

Noble 

Ogden, ©. J. 
Olmstead 

von der Osten 
Piepkorn 
Poebel 

Porter 

Price 

Pullin 

Pyatt 
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Rathbun Swain Ware, Mrs, 
Robinson, G. L, Swann, Miss Waterman 

Schaeffer Szadzunski Webster, E. W. 
Schmidt, N. Taylor, W. R. Wilkins, Miss 
Sellers Taylor, 2. Willett 

Shier, Miss Trowbridge, Mrs. Williams, Mra. C. R. 
Siebens Tsunoda Williams, W.. G, 
Siegel Upton Close Wilson 

Smeaton, Miss Voigt Wolverton 

Smith, J. M. P. Walther Wood, Frank E. 
Sprengling Ward Worrell 

Stefanski, Miss Ware, J. R. Total 119 


There were also present some of those attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies. 

Present as guests of the Society were Dr. Sven Hedin and Dr. 
Baron Max von Oppenheim. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.14 a. Mm, on Tuesday, the first session of the meeting was 
called to order by President Nathaniel Schmidt, in the Lecture 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. Reading of the minutes of the 
meeting at Princeton in 1931 was dispensed with as these were 
already in print (Jounnat 51. 344-367). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Breasted, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented his Committee’s report in the form of a printed 
program. He announced that President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago had unfortunately been called to New York and would 
therefore be unable to deliver his scheduled address of welcome. 
The succeeding sessions were announced to be on Tuesday afternoon 
at 2.00 Pp. w., on Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 P. M., on Thureday 
morning at 9.90 a. m., on Thursday afternoon at 2.30 P.M., and 
on Thureday evening at 8.00 p.m. It was also announced that the 
members were invited to a showing of films at the Oriental Institute 
on Tuesday evening and to a sight-seeing drive and a tour of the 
Field Museum on Wednesday morning. It was further announced 
that the members were invited to luncheon at the University on 
Thursday, and that the Annual Subscription Dinner was to be 
held at the Hotel Windermere East on Wednesday evening. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The membership of the Society has increased somewhat since the last 
annual meeting; 77 persons have been elected to membership and one 
reinstated, but six members have died, 41 have resigned, and 11 persons 
have failed to qualify. The total number on the roll at present is 799, 
of whom 768 are corporate members. The unusually large number of 23 
resignations since the preparation of the recent list warns us nevertheless 
that the year 1032 may be a severe test of the steadfastness of our sup- 
porters, The task of dealing with membership matters, especially of fol- 
lowing up those who are continually being reported as missing, is one 
that your Secretary has not performed adequately during the past year, 
since for several months he could give but little time to the work of the 
Society, which is by no means restricted to the season of the annual meet- 
ing. The increasing interest in Oriental studies in this country is placing 
more and more duties on the executive officers of the Society, and your 
Secretary feela that the time is approaching when the work of his office 
will have to be reorganized upon a more businesslike basia than is possible 
under the present arrangement. 

Apart from our participation in the Eighteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists and the Second International Congress of Linguists, men- 
tion of which does not belong in this report, the Society has had few 
external contacts this past year. Profeasor Lybyer was our representative 
at the inauguration of President Chase at the University of Illinois on 
May 1, 1931, and Professor Elbert Russell at that of President Graham 
of the University of North Carolina on November 11. The annual confer- 
ence of the secretaries of the societies belonging to the American Council 
of Learned Societies, which was held in Washington on January 20 of 
this year and at which your Secretary was present, discussed some prob- 
lems of publication and also the subjects of materials for research and 
the planning of research, to which some of the societies have given con- 
siderable attention. It is much to be regretted that such mattera cannot 
find a place on the already full programs of our annual meetings, 

We are fortunate this year in that the losses by death have heen fewer 
than usual, only six, one being of an Honorary Associate and five of 
corporate members, 


Rey, Oris A. Grazesrook, D.D., a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
after a long rectorate of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., became at 
the age of 69 the American Consul at Jerusalem just before the outhreak 
of the World War, and by his wise and courageous discharge of his duties 
during that critical period in Palestine earned the gratitude of all those 
whose interests he defended. In eapecial recognition of hia sorviees to 
the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem he was elected an 
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Honorary Associate of this Society in 1921. He was transferred to the 
consulate at Nice in 1920, retiring in 1929. He died while on his way 
to America on April 26, 1931, at the age of 85. 


Rev. Grorce Foor Moore, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., D.H.L., professor 
emeritus of the history of religion in Harvard University, spent nearly 
his entire career in academic service, having been professor of Hebrew in 
Andover Theological Seminary from 1885 to 1902 before he became asgo- 
elated with Harvard in the latter year, His first scholarly production was 
in the Old Testament field, through his commentary on Judges (1895) 
and his subsequent edition of the text (1900), but his work in compara- 
tive religion, notably his History of Religions (first published 1913-1919), 
brought him his widest fame. In the field of post-biblical Judaism he 
attained an eminence rare among non-Jewish scholars, as evidenced by 
his Judaism in the firet centuries of the Christian era (1927-1930). His 
connection with this Society was long and intimate; from 1895 to 1911 
he was Recording Secretary, and from 189¢ to 1900 Editor as well. He 
held the office of President for two successive years, 1911-1913. He was 
a member from 1887 to 1919 and from 1925 until his death on May 16, 
1931, at the age of 79. 

Rev. Cuartes T. Hoce, D.D., dean of Bloomfield (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary and professor of Hebrew and classics, came to America from 
Germany as a young man and was for many years identified with the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in northern New Jersey, His scholarly 
interests were especially in the direction of Assyriology and Egyptology. 
He was a member from 1903 to 1913 and from 1921 until his death on 
November 6, 1931, at the age of 61. 


Rev. Rosert ZIMMERMAN, 8. J., was for years professor in St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and was especially interested in the literature of the 
Veda, He was elected a member in 1911 and died on February 8, 1931, 
in Feldkirch, Germany, hia death not being reported until after the last 
annual meeting. | 

Mr. Jutivs Rosexwarp, of Chicago, distinguished alike as leader in 
merchandising and as the founder or supporter of numerous philanthropic 
enterprises, manifested his interest in scholarship by his munificent gifts 
to the University of Chicago, the Hebrew Union College, the Jewiah 
Theological Seminary and to libraries and museums in the Near East, He 
was a life member of the Society, having been elected in 1920, and died 
on January 6, 1932, at the age of 69. 

Mr. CHastes Jonsston, of New York, born in Ireland, was educated in 
England for the Indian Civil Service, but after two years in India retired 
on account of ill health and came to the United States in 1896. His 
Eastern sojourn had imbued him with a love for Hindu literature and 
philosophy, which was expressed in his translations of the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Yoga Sutras, and of Deussen’s work on the Vedanta. He wrote many 
articles and book reviews on Oriental subjects for American publications. 
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He was elected a member in 1921, and died on October 16, 1931, at the 
age of G4, 


In addition to the members above named, it is fitting to commemorate 
two other persona not on our roll at the time of their decease: Rev. Lewis 
B. Paton, Ph. D., D.D., a member from 1894 to 1931, professor of Old 
Testament exegesis in the Hartford Theological Seminary since 1900, 
director of the American School in Jerusalem in 1903-1904, and known a5 
the author of works on early Jewish history and religion, who died on 
January 24, 1932, at the age of 67; and Rabbi Purnenas P. KARTZINEL, 
of New York, a former student at Columbia University and a graduate 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, who was elected in 1931 but was 
killed in an accident on January 13, 1932, at the age of 23 before he had 
qualified as a member. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Upon motion a minute expressive of the Society's appreciation 
of the life and work of the late Professor George Foot Moore was 
unanimously adopted. 

By the death of Groxce Foor Moore, this Society has lost a member 
who added lustre to the scholarly reputation of hia country throughout 
the civilized world. 

Professor Moose was an exact and profound Hebrew scholar, possessing 
a wide acquaintance and high esteem in the world of learning, Jewish as 
well as Christian, and was a learned and wise Biblical critic. With a rare 
knowledge of languages, history, and literature he combined a life-long 
occupation with philosophy, especially that of the Greeks. His most im- 
portant books were his Commentary on Judges, his comprehensive History 
of Religions, which included an incisive sketch of the history of Christian 
thought, and his monumental work entitled Judaism tn the First Centurica 
of the Christian Era: the Religion of the Tannaites, in which his thorough 
knowledge of the Rabbinical sources, his insight into concrete fact, and his 
extensive historical view enabled him to portray the essential principles of 
Judaism with a dignity and authority such as has characterized no earlier 
work. 

In his work at Andover Theological Seminary and the Harvard Divinity 
School Moome was an inspiring teacher and a devoted one, lavish of his 
time in help to serious students. In the meetings of this Society he took 
a stimulating part, and he served it long and faithfully in important official 
positions. The world at large also recognized his eminence by many distine- 
tions. Lovable and witty yet having great dignity of bearing, with exacting 
standards for himself and others but cordial and considerate toward all 
modest and honest work and endeavor, a thoughtful preacher, and a most 


joyal friend, Moorr represents a type of scholar which this Society reveres 
and which it must strive to foster. 
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It was unanimously voted to request the Corresponding Secretary 
to send telegrams of greeting and of regret at their absence to 
Professor Lanman and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, and to 
send to Professor Lyon of Harvard a telegram congratulating him 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


In the absence of the Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING Decempen 31, 1931. 
Receipts 
Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1931...... 000000 cece eae $0,213.56 
Dues from 482 members........-.020 eae eee nee 2610.05 
Life Membership....... 2 25.00 
Sales: JOURNAL eccaey sy San! 3l, 1981. 1,296.53 
Panchatantra (net) ...........020c000000es ec 245,52 
Catalogue of Library.. ala 6.50 
Niea Fund income. ; cones OLED 
Sales of Barton ois kank Le ra ee 111.48 
635.65 
Reprints from JOURNAL....-.-+-+<-20+ssse0e0: 20.80 
Authore’ correctiong........2...2222000ee0e-+=- 31.25 
Amer, Council of Learned Societies. te raters 147.87 
Refund (Orient. Bibl. subvention) . 60.00 
Interest : 
Yale Uni... cee ere eee ess seneeeee 408.0] 
Mortgage (096) .....+00ceeeee rere eee DOL 
Virginian Ry... .....22c2eeseeeeee ees 5000 
Minn, Gen. Elec.........--2 0000, ins 6000) 
—_ -—- 08.01 
Dividend (C. BR. I. & P. Ry.)...--..5++. erat a 0.00 
(Total income.......... $5,998.08) 
Expenditures 
JOURNAL: 
J. H. Furst Co., pnens . » $2, siti 67 
Tieeeeticnd 0 iy ene Senos oP ak hth eee 73.75 


“ 
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Proceedings 
Yale Univ, Presa: 
Returns once cs eee ce sev sees eres 164.55 
Commission§ .......--ssse0seee-s 282.98 
Transportation ...-+++eesesse0es » 157.63 
Mailing .....0-cesseseeereeweess - 168.00 
Book Beviews.. 2... 00sec c cess sswe ene eeeeee 
Catalogue of Library... .. a natewiee wetaacs See 
Expenses : 
Editors a ga aera ace na etatete eigerte te 16.70 
Clerical, Yale University... tehecereses LAGE 
Western Branch A. 0. &........-- relate: 4 a 
Pres, A. CO. L. B... 2. eee cee eee eee eae eee 


Honoraria: editors (3)............... 600.00 


treasurer SPP RP Bente fe Ss Se 100.00 


(Total expenses........ $6,168.21) 
Bavance, dan. 1, 1992.... 02.200 cc cee c erence 


The Srectan Fuxps of the Society, Jan. 1, 1932: 


The Assets of the Society, Jan. 1, 1032: 
Bonds: Virginian By.........606+s0e-e0ee08 
Minneapolis General Electric Co 
Stock, 20 shares of C. KR. L & P. Ry.......... 
First Mortgage oa cnc cece ctetenencaencnsnes 


ft fs © # 


The Net Casm Balance in the General Fund is.. 


773.20 
48.50 


1,677.91 


345.96 
100,00 
2500) 


700.00 


9,043.43 





150.00 


- $15,211.64 


2,747.83" 
I 070.4 1* 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 


. $1,980.90 


$15,362.44 


$17,343.43 





* With interest. 
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REPorT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary as follows: 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them to be correct and 
that the foregoing report of the state of the Treasury is in con- 
formity with the accounts. 

K. 8. Larovrerte, 
Rk. P. DovGHerry, 
Auditors. 






Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1931/32 was 99. In addition to these books and pamphlets, there 
were received 330 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already 
in the Library or representing sets new to the Library. The cata- 
loguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 

In accordance with the vote of the Board of Directors at the 
Princeton meeting, sixty-two copies of the Catalogue of the Library 
have been sent with the compliments of the Society to libraries 
that subscribe for the Journat. Forty-seven copies have been sold. 

Following is a list of accessions for the year: 

Abdiai, Paradise of Eden by F. V. Winnett. 1929. 

Academia sinica. The Academia sinica and its National research insti- 
tutes. [1931] 

Academia sinies. Academia sinica with its research institutes. 1929. 

American academy for Jewish research. Proceedings, 1930-31. 1931. 

American academy of arts and letters. Proceedings in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, 19390. (Academy notes and mono- 
graphs) 

American academy of arts and letters. Proceedings of ceremonies to mark 
the formal opening of the new building. 1931. (Academy notes and 
monographs) 
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‘Arifi. ‘The ball and the polo stick’. 1931. 

Arnold, Sir T. The legacy of Islam. 1931. 

Bartsch, P. New pearl oyster from the Hawaiian Islands. 1931. 

Basset, R. Mille et um contes, récits & Mgendes arabes, T. III. Légendes 
religieuses, 1027, 

Bellinger, A, R. Catalogue of the coins found at Corinth, 1925, 1930. 

Bennett, W. C. Archaeology of Kauai. 1931. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin $0) 

Bloomfield, M. Vedie variants, Vol. I. The verb, 1930. (Linguistic 
soc, of America, Special publications, vol. 1) 

Bogdanov, L. The Afghan weights and measures, [1929] 

Buddhaghosa, The Papanca sfidani. Pt. 1. 1926. 

Burt, C. E. A study of the teiid lizards of the genus (nemidophorus. 1931. 
(U. &. National museum. Bulletin 154) 

Calcutta. Imperial library. Report on the working of the Imperial 
library. 1030. 

Campanton, Judah ben Solomon. Judah ben Solomon Campanton and his 
* Arba'ah kinyanim ”. 1930. 

Charles, R. H. Critical and exegetical commentary on the book of Daniel. 
1920. 

Clark, A. H. Echinoderms from the islands of Niuafoou and Nukualofa. 
1031. 

Collins, H. B. Excavations at a prehistoric Indian village site in Missis- 
sippi. 1932, 

Cushman, R. A. Deseriptions of thirteen new American and Asiatic 
ichneumon-flies. 1931. 

[Damar-woelan] Rangga Lawe. 1930. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 1) 

Davidson, I. Genizah studies in memory of Dr, Solomon Schechter, ITI. 
Liturgical and secular poctry. 1928. (Texts and studies of the Jewish 
theological seminary of America, v, 9) 

Devonshire, Mrs. R. L. Eighty mosques. 1930. 

Dr. Modi memorial volume. Papers on Indo-Iranian and other subjects. 
1930. 

Dumézil, G. Légendea sur lea Nartes. 1930. (Bibliothéque de 1'Institut 
francais de Leningrad, t. 11) 

Dunn, & G. Without prejudice. 1029. 

Eitan, I. A contribution to Biblical lexicography. 1924. (Contributions 
to Oriental history and philology, no. 10) 

Falaki-i-Shirwinl. Diwin, ed. by Hidi Hasan. 1929. (James G. For- 
long fund, v. 9) 

Finkelstein, L. The commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah, 1926. (Co- 
lumbia university Oriental studies, v. 19) 

Fisher, A. K. Report on birds recorded by the Pinchot expedition of 1929. 
1931. 

Fisher, H. W. The fishes of the families Pseudochromidae, etc. 1931. 
(U. &. National museum, Bulletin 100, ¥. 1) 
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Fox, W. 8. Passages in Greek and Latin literature relating to Zoroaster 
and Zoroastrianiam. [19291] (K. R. Cama oriental institute publi- 
cation, mo. 4) 

Friedmann, H. Birds collected by the Childs Frick expedition to Ethiopia. 
Pt. I. 1930. (U.S. National museum. Bulletin 153) 

Froes, L. Die Geschichte Japana (1549-1578) 2. bis. 4. Lief. 1926. 

Froger, F. HKelation du premicr voyage. 1926. 

Frois, P. L. Die Geschichte Japans (1549-1578). 2.-4. Lieferung. 

Gabrieli, G. Manoscritti ¢ carte orientali. 1930. (Biblioteca di biblio- 
grafia italiana, 10) 

al-Ghazzili, Tahafot al-Falasifat. 1927. (Bibliotheca arabica scholasti- 
corum, série arabe, t. 2) 

Gifford, E. W. The Kamia of Imperial Valley. 1931. (U. 5. Bur. of 
Amer, ethnology. Bulletin 97) 

Ginzberg, L. Genizah studies in memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter. I. 
Geonic and early Karaitic Halakah. 1929. (Texts and studies of the 
Jewish theological seminary of America. v. 8) 

Gray, L. H. The foundations of the Iranian religions. [1928] (K. R. 
Cama oriental institute publications, no. 5) 

Hambly, W. D. Serpent worship in Africa. 1931. (Field mus. of nat. 
hist. Publ. 259. Anthropol. ser. vol. 21, no. 1) 

Handy, E. 5. C. History and culture in the Society Islands. 1930. 

(Bernice P. Bishop museum, Bulletin 79) 

- Houses, boats, and fishing in the Society Islands. 1932. (Bernice 

P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 90) 

Hebrew union college annual. v. 7. 1830. 

Heidel, W. A. The day of Yahweh. [c 1929] 

Horrwitz, E. P. Indo-Iranian philology. 10929. (EK. R. Cama oriental 
institute publication, no. 2) 

Hrdlitka, A. Catalogue of human crania. 1931. 

al-Hukiima al-Siriyya fi thalith Tintin. 1349-1931. 

Informations musulmanes, no. 1-4. 1931. 

Itkonen, T. I. Koltan- ja kuolanlappalaisia satuja. 1931. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia 60) 

Jagadisa-Chandra Chattopidhyiya. India’s outlook on life. 1931, 

Jalil ad-Din as-Suyfiti, As-Suyuti's Who's who in the fifteenth century. 
1927. 

Jivanji Jamehedjf Mod. Cama oriental institute papers, 1928. 

Jivanji Jamshedjl Modi. Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s petition and lauda- 
tory poem addressed to Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 1930, 

Kaufman, J. Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann Mihlhausen. 1920. 

Khodabax Edalji Punegar. The Gathas. [1929] (K. R. Cama oriental 
institute publication, no. 3) 

Kirfel, W. Bhiratavarga (Indien). 1931. (Beitriige zur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte. 6. Hft.) 

Krieger, H. W. Aboriginal Indian pottery of the Dominican Republic. 
1931. (U. S. National museum. Bulletin 5¢) 
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Langdon, H. Pictographie inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, 1928. (Oxford 
editions of cuneiform texts, ¥. 7) 

Laufer, B, The domestication of the cormorant in China and Japan, 1931, 
(Field museum of natural history, Publication 300. Anthropol. 
series, v. 18, no. 3) 

Lentz, W. Auf dem Dach der Welt. 1931. 

Lutz, H. F. Egyptian statues and statuettes in the Museum of anthro- 
pology of the Univ, of Californian, 1930. (Univ. of California publica- 
tions. Egyptian archaeology, vol, 5) 

Mackay, E. Report on exeavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq. 1931. (Field 
mus. of nat, hist. Anthropology. Memoirs, vy. I, no. 3) 

Mahipati. Tukaram, 1930. (The Poet-saints of Maharashtra, no. 7) 

Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, Our perfecting world. 1930. 

Martynov, A. B, Report on a collection of insects of the order Trichoptera 
from Siam and China. 1931. 

Mason, J. A. Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. 1931. ( Field 
museum of natural history, Publication 304. Anthropol. series, v. 
20, no. 1) 

Mead, M. Social organization of Manua, 1930. (Bernice P- Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 76) 

Michelson, T. Contributions to Fox ethnology. II. 1930. (U. 8. Bur. of 
Amer. ethnology. Bulletin 95) 

Moodie, R. L, Roentgenologic studies of Egyptian and Peruvian mummies, 
1931. (Field museum of natural history. Anthropology, Memoirs, 
¥. 3) 

Oertel, H. Zur indischen Apologetik. 1930, (Beitriige zur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte, 5. Hit.) 

Osten, H. H. von der. Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, 1929. [1930,] 
(Oriental institute communications, no. 8) 

Pafichatantra. Tantri Kamandaka uitg. door C. Hooykaas, 1931. (Bibli- 
otheca Javanica, 2) 

Peiping. National library. First-third annual report for the years end- 
ing 1927-1929, 1927-29. 

Rele, ¥Y. G. The Vedie gods as figures of biology. 1031, 

Riley, J. H. Second collection of birds from the provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechwan, 193], 

Roberts, F. H. H. The ruins at Kiatuthlanna. 193]. (U. 8. Bureau of 
American ethnology, Bulletin 100) 

Salemann, C. A middle Persian grammar. 1930. 

Schapira, Z Die Bibel als Ariadnefaden im Labyrinthe der Sprachen, 
[1927] 

Schechter, A. I, Studies in Jewish liturgy. 1930, 

Silver, M. Justice and Judaism in the light of today. 1928, 

Small, ates Germanic case of comparison, 1929. (Language mono- 
ETapha, no, 4) 

Smaradahana; oudjavaansche tekst met vertaling uitg. door R. Ng. Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka. 1931. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 3) 
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Smith, M. W. Studies in the syntax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, 1929. 

South, H. P. Dating and localization of “The proverbs of Alfred”. 1931. 

South Manchuria railway company. Report on progress in Manchuria, 
1907-1928. 1929, 

Second report on progress in Manchuria to 1930. 1931. 

Speiser, E. A, Mesopotamian origins, 1930, 

Steindorff, B. Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreichs, 1926, ( Monographien 
zur Weltgeschichte, 10) 

Subrahmanya Sastri, P. 8, Tolkappiyam. v. 1. 1930, (Madras oriental 
series, no. 3) 

Swanton, J. R. Source material for the social and ceremonial life of the 
Choctaw Indians, 1931. (U. 8. Bureau of American ethnology, 
Bulletin 103) 

Thompeon, J. E. Archaeological investigations in the southern Cayo dis- 
trict, British Honduras, 193). (Field museum of natural history. 
Publication 301. Anthropol. series, Vv. 17, no, 3) 

Thompson, J. E. Ethnology of the Mayas of southern and central British 
Honduras. 1930. (Field museum of nat, hist. Pub, 274, Anthropol. 
series, Vv. 17, no. 2) 

Torrey, C. C. Pseudo-Ezekiel and the original prophecy. 1930. (Yale 
Oriental series, Researches, vy. 18) 

Tibingen. Whiversitat. Bibliothek. Verzeichnis der arabischen Hand- 
schriften. IT, 1930. 

Upanishads, Chindogya-upanisad, tr. et annotée par E, Senart. 1930, 

Upanishads. The thirteen principal Upanishads, tr. by R. E. Hume, 2d 
ed. 1931, 

Upendranitha Ghoshal. The agrarian system in ancient India, 1930, 
(Calcutta university readership lectures, 1930) 

Upendranitha Ghoshal. Contributions to the history of the Hindu revenue 
Syetem, 1920. 

Usimah ibn Murshid. (Muraiyid al-Daulah). An Arab-Syrian gentleman 
and warrior in the period of the crusades. 1929. {Records of civiliza- 
tion: sources and studies) 

Vedas, Rigveda. Inni del Rig-veda. I. [1929] (Testi e« documenti per 
la storia delle religioni, 2) 

Waterman, L. Preliminary report upon the excavations at Tel Umar, 
Traq. 1931. (Univ. of Michigan publications) 

Waxman, M. A history of Jewish literature from the close of the Bible 
to our own days, J. 1930. 

Wetmore, A. The birds of Haiti and the Dominican republic, 1931. 
(U,. 8. National museum. Bulletin 155) 

Wichmann, Y. J, Volksdichtung und Volksbriuche der Tscheremissen, 
1931, (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia 59) 

Willman-Grabowska, H. Les composéa nominaux dans le Satapathabrih- 
mapa. I927-28. 2v. (Prace Komisji orjentalistyeznej Polskiej 
akademji umiejetnoéci, nr. 10, 12) 
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Wissler, C. Growth of children in Hawaii. 1930. (Memoirs of the Ber- 
nice P. Bishop museum., v. 11, no. 2) Bayard Dominick expedition. 
Publication no. IT. | 

Yahuda, A. 8. Eine Erwiderung auf Wilhelm Spiegelberg’s “ Agypto- 
logische Bemerkungen" zu meinem Buche “Die Sprache des Penta- 
teuch”, 1930. (Zeitachrift fir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete, 
Bd. 7, Hit. 2) 


Upon motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 


Report oF THE EpIToRS OF THE JOURNAL 


In the absence of the Editors the Corresponding Secretary pre- 
sented their report as follows: 


Since the last meeting of the Society Nos. 2-4 of Volume 51 have been 
issued, and No. 1 of Volume 52 is now off the press and in process of 
distribution, Under authorization of the Board of Directors, the editors 
have increased the size of the Journal during the past year; Volume 51 
contained 37 more pages than Volume 50. The policy of increasing the size 
of the Journal should be continued. 

The editing of the Journal has been handicapped by the inability of the 
senior editor to assume the duties which have been his for a number of 
years. Illness has made it impossible for him to give the JouRNAL the 
benefit of his wide and accurate scholarship and high editorial competence. 

The two junior editors wish to express appreciation of the kindness of 
those scholars in the Semitic and kindred fields who have given them 
help with the JOURNAL. 

W. Norman Beown, 
J. K. SHEYOCK, 
Editors. 


Upon motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the Jourwan (51. 290; 52. 101). 


Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eight 
who were elected at a later session) : 
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Dr. Allen D, Albert 
Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom 
Mr, Robert J. Braidwood 
Rabbi William G, Braude 
Dr. Fletcher 8. Brockman 
Dr, Herrlee G. Creel 
Miss Florence E. Day 
Prof. Lucy C. Driseoll 
Prof. Thomas E, Ennis 
Rabbi I, Gerstein 

Mr. C. D. Gooneratne 
Mr. Battiscombe: Gunn 
Mr. George R. Hughes 
Dr, William F, Hummel 
Rev, Walter Klein 

Mr, Kenneth P, Landon 
Dr. C. W. McEwan 


Mr. Shlomo Marenof 

Prof. Herbert Miller 
Swami Nikhilananda 

Rev. Arthur C. Piepkorn 
Prof. Robert T. Pollard 
Miss Elizabeth Stefanski 
Miss Nancy Lee Swann 
Mr. Eleazar I. Szadzunski 
Mr, Ryusaku Tsunoda 

Mr. Upton Close 

Prof. George Vernadsky 
Dr. Arnold Walther 

Prof. Frank G. Ward 
Prof, Edwin W. Webster 
Mr. Walter G. Williams 
Rev. Rolland E. Wolfe 
Mr. Wallace I, Wolverton 
[Total 34] 


ELECTION oF OFFICERS 


Professor W. E. Clark presented the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers for 1932 as follows: 
President: Professor Atnext Ten Evcx Oumstean, of Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents: Professor Harnotp H. Bexner, of Princeton; Professor 
Komatn Burin, of Washington; Professor J. M. Powis Suara, of 


Chicago, 


Corresponding Secretary: Dr, Cuartes J. Ocpex, of New York. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Luptow Bunt, of New York. 

Treasurer: Professor Joux C. Arncner, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANpkEW Keoonu, of New Haven. 

Editors of the JourxaL: Professor Max L. Marcowrs, Professor W. Norman 
Brown, and Dr. Joun K. Sueyvoce, of Philadelphia. 

Directors to serve for three years: Professor James A, Montroomery, oi 
Philadelphia; Professor Epcak H. StvurTevant, of New Haven; Dr. 
Agstotr W. Home, of Washington. 


The Corresponding Secretary then presented the resignation, on 
the ground of ill health, of Professor Margolis as an Editor of the 


JOURNAL. 


Upon motion the resignation of Professor Margolis was accepted 
with great regret and with appreciation of his services as Editor. 

Professor Clark then stated, in view of Professor Margolis’s 
resignation, that the name of Professor James A. Montgomery of 
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Philadelphia would be placed in the report of the Committee on 
Nominations as an Editor of the Jounnat, instead of that of 
Professor Margolis. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Schmidt then delivered an address on “ Problems Con- 
cerning the Origin of Some of the Great Oriental Religions.” 


The session adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 
The second session was called to order at two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Oriental Institute Lecture Hall. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Worrell, President of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society, delivered an address on “The Geographical-Genetic Hela- 
tionship of the Five Coptic Dialects.” 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor Gronce 8. Duncan, of the American University: Champollion, 
1790-1832, the Founder of Egyptology. Remarks by Professor Breasted. 
Egyptology had made no real progress until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Horapollo and Kircher indulged in wild specula- 
tions productive of no scholarly results. The discovery of the Rosetta 
etone, 1799, was epoch-making for the progress of Egyptology. Zoega, 
1755-1807, found that ovale contained royal names. Akerblad, 1760- 
1819, interpreted the name Ptolemy in the demotic. De Sacy, 1758- 
1838, read three names in the same language. Thomas Young, 1773- 
1829, read the name Ptolemy in the hieroglyphic, and began a hiero- 
glyphic alphabet and a hieroglyphic vocabulary of two hundred signa 
not alphabetic. His pioneer work was very important. Champollion, 
contemporary of Young but working independently of him, reached 
somewhat similar resulta but advanced far beyond anything yet 
attained. He showed the hieroglyphics to be alphabetic, phonetic, and 
ideographic. He found the correct values of several proper names. 
His most important works were an Egyptian Grammar, 3 vols.; and 
an Egyptian dictionary, both published after his death. 


Professor Camrrett, Boxner, of the University of Michigan: Interpre- 
tations of some Graeco-Egyptian (Gnostic) Amulets. 

This paper offers interpretations of three amulets of the kind com- 
monly called gnostic. 

1. A figure of a man holding a serpent, the bodies of both set with 
stars. This is the constellation Ophiuchus, and the design is closely 
related, as regards the arrangement of the stars, to the description of 
the constellation in the Katasteriamoi attributed to Eratosthenea. 
Further, a passage in Hippolytua’ Refutation of AU Heresies shows 
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that Ophiuchus was taken by certain Christians who inclined to gnostic 
beliefs as a symbol of Christ wrestling with the evil demon, 

2. An amulet bearing on both sides the design of a mummified 
figure. The legend on one side reads “Memnon, child of Day, is dead”; 
on the other “ Antipater, child of Philippa, is dead.” The design was 
probably intended to bring about the death of Antipater by sympathetic 
magic. 

3. A figure of a nude woman supporting her body in a squatting 
position by a sort of frame-work, apparently intended for a chair. The 
design is ahown to belong toa large group of amulets intended to cure 
ailments peculiar to women; and the chair is perhaps the only known 
example of the dippor pasewrinés, or obstetric chair, which was used in 
accouchementa and is described in detail by Soranus in his work on 
gynaecology. 


Professor CHARLES 8. Brapen, of Northwestern University: Some Recent 
Legislation Affecting Religion in India. 

In general the British Government has refrained from legislation 
against practices associated closely with religion in India. The native 
states have been less hesitant in such matters and have in some cases 
outlawed practices connected with religion which have been prejudicial 
to life or offensive to the moral sense of large sections of society. 
The dedication of girls to the gods as “ devidasis,” which has come 
to mean initiation into a life of prostitution, has long been repugnant 
to the moral sense of a growing section of Hindu society, and a cam- 
paign of moral suasion has been carried on against it, This having 
proven ineffective, the opponents of the system have resorted to legisla- 
tion. Mysore outlawed it in 1909, recently Travancore followed the 
same course. Legislation has been passed in a number of British 
states, notably Madras; but finally legislation has been introduced into 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to make it illegal in any British 
province. Apparently it has not yet become law, but there is very 
powerful aupport for it, and despite the strong resistance from among 
orthodox Hindu groups who charge that religion is being attacked, 
the day of the “devidasi ” in India is probably near its close, 


Professor J. M. Powrs Sarre, of the University of Chicago: The Hebrew 
Indebtedness to their Neighbors. 

The Hebrews were first cousins so to speak of all Semites, Their 
languages were all very closely related. They made their home on the 
bridge connecting Asia with Africa. Literature passed back and forth 
freely among the Semitic peoples. Egypt furnished the basis for some 
Hebrew literature. Babylonia furnished the basis for other stories and 
laws. But the Hebrews greatly improved that which they borrowed by 
substituting monotheistic ideas and ideals for pagan and polytheistic 
notions. 


Profeasor Ima M. Paice, of the University of Chicago: Kelation of 
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Certain Gods to Equity and Justice in Early Babylonia. (Printed in 
JovenaL 52. 174-178.) 


Mr. Heney Frexp, Assistant Curator, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago: The Antiquity of Man in Southwestern Asia. 

This paper will deal with the recent discoveries which prove the 
existence of prehistoric man in southwestern Asia, and the adjoining 
territories. Particular emphasis will be laid on the results of the 
Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions. , 

The results obtained prove the existence of man in a palaeolithic 
phase of culture in the now almost waterless region lying between the 
Hedjiz railway and Baghdid. Furthermore, in prehistoric times this 
region must have been fertile and well-watered, and able to support a 
large semi-nomadic population. The results suggest that southwestern 
Asia was either a great center from which radiated numerous migra- 
tory tribes; or it lay on one of the great lines of migration from Asia 
into Africa. 

Professor Geoncr L. Rosrvson, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Horefield’s Findings at Petra in 1929, 

The University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, 
England, now houses the “finds” of Mr. George Horsfield and his 
colleagues, Miss Conway and Drs. Nielsen and Canaan, who spent three 
weeks in the Spring of 1929 at Petra excavating at different points. 
Among their discoveries were the probable Palace and Sanctuary of 
King Aretas III, and near the Court of the Great High Place pottery, 
to scoop up the blood of the sacrifices and in turn sprinkle it on the 
image of Dushara. 


Professor R. B. Haut, of the University of Wisconsin: Settlement in the 
Yamato Basin. 
Professor THEoruite J. Mrex, of the University of Toronto: The Latest 
Finds at Nuzi. 
An account of the chief discoveries made at Nuzi during the last 
season there, 1930-31. 
De. Banos Max vor Orrennem, of the Orient-Forschungs-Institut, 
Berlin: The Civilization of the Tell Halaf. 


The session adjourned at 6.30 P. M. 


At 8.00 p. mu. the members reassembled in the Lecture Hall of 
the Oriental Institute to hear the following addresses descriptive 
of the work of archaeological expeditions in the field, illustrated 
by moving picture films: 

Mr, Hexey Frevp, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The Field 
Museum-Oxford University Expedition to Kish. 
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Dr. H. H, von pes Ostex, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chi- 
eago: The Anatolian Expedition of the Oriental Institute. 


After these addresses there was an informal reception in the 
Library of the Institute and those present had an opportunity to 
inspect the Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian collections of the 
Institute. 


Following the sight-seeing drive which gave those who took 
advantage of it an opportunity to inspect one of the buildings of 
the new Chicago Exposition, the members inspected the collections 
of the Field Museum and after luncheon assembled at 2.30 P. M. 
for the third session in the large Lecture Hall of the Art Institute. 
The reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Dr. Canottne Ransom Witiiams, of Toledo, Ohio: Two Fragmentary 
Royal Reliefs of the Egyptian Old Kingdom belonging to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Miss Heren C. Gunsavtus, Assistant Curator, The Art Institute of 
Chicago: Nara-ye-bon, or the Picture Books of Nara. 

A very rare type of Japanese illustrated book is that known as Nara- 
bon or Nara books. Nara-bon are so called because they all seem to 
have been made only in the old city of Nara in the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century. These books are hand-written and hand- 
illuminated, having been made before the art of printing illustrated 
books had been brought to perfection. While the artists are not men 
of supreme skill, there is a charm of color and rendition in the illus- 
trations which make these books of intense interest. The Art Institute 
owns seven of these examples which are now on exhibition. Very 
evidently they are adaptations from old scroll paintings and are the 
connecting link between the storied makimono and the firet printed 
illustrated books. 

Professor Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan: Some results 
of the season's work at Sepphoris in Galilee and at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 
(University of Michigan Expeditions.) 

A sketch of the work initiated at ancient Sepphoris last summer, 
which was carried on through July and August. The more important 
finds will be discussed and slides will be shown of the Roman Theater 
and an early Christian Church unearthed. 

A four months’ season at Seleucia beginning in September resulted 
in the complete excavation of a third level Parthian palace in “ Block 
B” and the registration of over 4,000 objects. At the same time work 
was undertaken on the local ziggurat and carried far enough to reveal 
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three stages of construction extending from the Parthian period to the 
Babylonian. 


Professor W. R. Taron, of the University of Toronto: Nestorian Crosses 
in China. 

A discussion of some recent archaeological discoveries in the North- 
western section of China. 

Profeasor Rarmonp A. Bowman, of Northwestern University: The 
Scorpion Man in Ancient Art. 

Scorpion men are mentioned in the creation story and in the Gilga- 
mesh epic. A human-headed scorpion with human arms, many legs, 
and long tail appears on archaic seala from Susa and in rare Saitic 
bronzes of the Goddess Selket. Early in the Sumerian period the form 
was neglected, but returns more advanced, complex, and bird-like on 
Cassite boundary stones. As the scorpion-bird-man it is popular on 
seals of Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian times. It is found in 
relief and in the round in massive stone figures at Tell Halaf and as 
a bronze ficurine from Kish. 


At this point the members had the privilege of hearing an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. Sven Hedin, the eminent Swedish scientist, 
present as the guest of the Society, in which he summarized the 
results of several of his expeditions in central Asia, 

The session adjourned at 5.00 Pp. uw. 


The Annual Dinner of the Society took place on Wednesday 
evening at the Hotel Windermere Eaat. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 9.45 A. wt. on Thursday, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the Directors had 
accepted the invitation of Columbia University to hold the next 
meeting in New York during Easter Week 1933. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society cordially endorses the resolution adopted 
by the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists at Leiden in 
1931 regarding the value of the Orientalische Bibliographie and the im- 
portance of reviving and continuing it. This publication is in our opinion 
the most important tool for the aid of scholarly research in the whole field 
of oriental studies. We earnestly hope that funds may be found for the 
resumption of its publication on the same general lines as in the past, In 


the fleld of work represented by our Society, no project of similar nature 
can equal it in importance, 
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It was voted that the Society should designate one of its members, 
in compliance with the will of the late Professor Lidzbarski, in 
which the Society was named, to serve on a committee to award 
the Lidzbarski Prize and Medal. 

On motion Professor Torrey was elected to represent the Society 
on the committee to award the Lidzbarski Prize and Medal. 


REPORT OF THE Puenications CoMMITTEE 


In the absence of Professor Archer, Chairman of the Publications 
Committee, the Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


AMERTOAN ORIENTAL SERIES. 

The Panchatantra Reconstructed by F. Edgerton was published in an edi- 
tion of 500 copies (by Holzhausen, Vienna), at a cost of $2,221.20, plus 
$150 customs charges, Of this stock the Oxford Press received 222 copies, 
the Yale Preas, 200. In April, 1930, Oxford sent Yale 75 sets, The 
stock now on hand with the Oxford Press is about 80 acta, with Yale, 147 
(imeluding 75 deposited in the Library of the Society). Apparently re- 
view copies were freely distributed at first. No account has ever been 
obtained from the publisher. The price was recently raised from 310 to 
S12 per set. 

A Tagalog Grammar by Frank R. Blake was published by Drugulin in 
an edition of 500 copies, 300 of which he retained as part of the publica- 
tion contract, the Society to receive 10% of the proceeds onthe firet 50 
copies sold by Drugulin (no accounting has ever been received). Of the 
original edition the Oxford Presa received 100 copies, the Yale Press, 96. 
In 1931 Oxford sent 54 copies to Yale, retaining about 20. The stock now 
on hand, exclusive of Drugulin's stock, is: Oxford Press about 20 copies, 
Yale Press, 53. The price now is $6.00, having formerly been $5.00. 
LIBRARY OF ANCIENT SEMITIO INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad by George A. Barton was 
published in an edition of 553 copies at a cost of 33,008.06, by the Yale 
Press. Copies sold, 109. Copiea sent for review, 67. The present stock: 
9 at Oxford (on consignment), 64 at Yale, exclusive of unbound copies 
numbering 304. The list price is $6.50. 

Funps, 

See the 193] Report of the Treasurer for the state of funds as regarda 
the above publications. 

The Catalogue of the Society's Library was published Inst year (1931) 
from funds supplied by Professor Jewett in an edition of 800 copies, 100 
of which were bound. About 16 have been sold at 31.00. About 32 have 
been otherwise distributed. The original cost was $1,677.01, This waa 
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met by $1,675.63 in the accumulated Jewett fund. The balance has been 
met by income. The proceeds go into general funds hereafter. 


J. C. ArcHen, Chairman, 
Publications Committee. 


In the absence of Professor Dougherty, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary read his report. 

President Schmidt reported for the Committee on a Corporate 
Seal. 

It was voted to accept the form of seal presented by the com- 
mittee with certain alterations as to details recommended by the 
Board of Directors, which alterations were to be carried through 
by the Executive Committee. 

Professor Olmstead reported as representative of the Society on 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


Rerort or DELEGATES TO THE CouNcIL oF LEARNED Socrerres 

In the absence of the Delegates of the Society to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Corresponding Secretary read 
their report as follows: 


The annual meeting of the Council was held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 29-30, 1932. Both your delegates attended all the seasions, Pro- 
fessor Edgerton also attended on January 28, 1932, the meeting of the 
Advisory Board of the Council, to which he was elected in 1931. The 
work of the Council continues to be fruitful and effective, and a very 
large proportion of the projects which it supports, financially and other- 
wise, falls within the range of interest of this Society. This year the 
Council appropriated $5,000 provisionally for the proposed American 
Bchool of Indie and Iranian Studies in Benares, provided it should be 
possible to found the School during the next two years, and with the 
further understanding that an additional 25,000 would in that event prob- 
ably be made available for the second year of the School's existence, How- 
ever, owing chiefly to political conditions in India, the Committee on 
Indic and Iranian Studies, which has charge of the project for the School, 
doea not consider it advisable to attempt its foundation at the present 
moment, 

Other projects of interest to our Society, which received grants from 
the Council at this mecting, were the following: a Survey of Chinese 
Studies, a Survey of Indonesian Customary Law, Excavations at Samaria, 
Olynthus, Antioch, and Haifa, and a Corpus of the Commentaries of 
Averroea on Aristotle. The status of the Orientalische Bibliographie was 
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also brought to the attention of the Council; while no funds can be 
appropriated for it from the Council's own resources, because it is not 
primarily an American undertaking, it was recommended that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council should make efforts to secure outside funds 
for the aid of this and similar European projects now endangered by the 
financial crisis in Europe, after satisfying itself in each case of the inter- 
national importance and need of the particular publication. 

Attention should again be called to the valuable Fellowships and Grants 
in Aid of Research offered each year by the Council, the cash value of 
which amounts in all to nearly $100,000 annually. Scholars in oriental 
fields should take note of the opportunity offered by these Fellowships 
and Grants, information on which can be secured from the office of the 
Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies, the Council 
maintains standing Committees on Promotion of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Byzantine Studies, and on Mediterranean Antiquities. 

JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 
FREANELIN EDGERTOR, 
Delegates. 


It was voted to accept the report. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the Board of Direc- 
tors had elected President Schmidt to succeed Professor Mont- 
gomery as a delegate of the Society to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Professors Gale and Meek reported on the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Leiden in September. 

Professor Sellers reported for the delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists held at Geneva in August. 

The President announced that he had appointed as a Committee 
on Resolutions, Professors Meek, Buttenwieser and Duncan. 

Mr. Henry Field explained to the Society the aims of the New 
Orient Society of America. 

It was voted to express the warm interest of the Society in the 
New Orient Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Society has been 
invited to send delegates to the International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences, to be held in Warsaw, Poland, in 1933. 

It was voted to refer the invitation to the incoming President of 
the Society. 

Professor Olmstead recommended to the Society a project 
initiated by Dean Laing and Professor 5. J, Case of the University 
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of Chicago, for bringing together the religious records of the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its keen interest in 
and hearty approval of the project of Dean Gordon Laing and Professor 
Shirley J. Case of the University of Chicago, to publish records of reli- 
gions from the literature of the Graeco-Roman world. A collection of such 
material would be of obvious value for the religious history of the later 
ancient Near East and individual members of the Society might well assist 
in the work of compilation. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced that he had appointed as a Committee 
on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1933, Professors Edger- 
ton, Gale, and Price. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 

He appointed the following Committee on Arrangements for the 
next Annual Meeting: Professors Gottheil and E. G. H. Kraeling, 
Mrs. Jackson, Rabbi Wise, Dr. Bull, Mr. Goodrich and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary ex officio. 


Bustwess SEssION OF THE Mrippte West Braxcu 

The Middle West Branch met in the Lecture Room of the Oriental 
Institute at 9.30 Thursday morning with the President, Professor 
W. H. Worrell, presiding. 

The Branch chose a nominating committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Price, Buttenwieser, and Waterman. 

Professor Sellers offered and the Branch accepted the following 
Treasurer's report: 


Received from the Treasurer of the Society 


SF ere 100,00 
Expenditures : 

ficit reported in 1931..............20.. $23.75 
Poitiee 22s et hii: Womavacsas.) ep 





Mr. J. Arthur MacLean presented to the Branch an invitation 
to hold its 1933 meeting in Toledo at the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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The invitation was accepted with thanks and the time of the meet- 
ing left in the hands of the executive committee and the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

The nominating committee proposed for the ensuing year the 
following officers, who were unanimously elected: 


President: Professor CHantes 5. Beapex, of Evanston. 

Vice-President: Professor W, C. Grauam, of Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Ovin KR. Seciers, of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Professor W. H. Worrecr, of 
Ann Arbor, and Professor Henry Scuaerrer, of Chicago. 


The meeting adjourned at 9.42. 


The session of the Society was continued in three sections. 


THe HEBREW AND Brenica, SEcTION 


The section met at 11.04 a. uw. in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental 
Institute, Professor J. M. P. Smith presiding. The following 
papers were read: 


President Juttan MorcensrTesn, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Ancient Semitic Marriage Tent and Tent Festivals. 

This paper will discuss various terms in different Semitic languages 
for the marriage-tent or chamber, the fact that quite a number of 
important Semitic religious festivals bear names identical with or 
closely related to these various terms for marriage-tent or chamber, 
that some of the most characteristic rites of these festivals have to do 
with the marriage-tent or chamber, and the import of all this. 


Professor SHecpox H. Biawk, of the Hebrew Union College: The War 
Legislation in Deuteronomy. 

The so-called “ War legislation stratum™ in Deut. 20, 21 and 23 ia 
not a unit. Even the law Deut. 20.10-17(18) is composite. Verses 
15-18 are exclusivistic in the spirit of Nehemiah; verses 10-14 less so. 
The hopefulnes approaching bravado in this latter section appears in 
other parts of the war legislation and connects it with the Deutero- 
nomic phrase 9212398 G°A28 A I 72. The laws were probably 
formulated in the early post-exilic period. 


Rabbi GresHam G. Fox, of Chicago: The Yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

The habit has been in this country to follow Weber, Wendt, Stevens, 
and Schiirer in the evolution of the meaning of “the yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven.” As o matter of fact, a study of the rabbinic 
passages dealing with this conception shows that the assumption of 
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the “yoke” by the rabbinic Jews was a privilege and a duty, joyously 
undertaken, and regarded with a glad loyalty, The “yoke” was any- 
thing but a burden which the Jews could not bear, Jesus regarded 
the “yoke” as one worthy of being undertaken and, with his con- 
temporaries, looked upon the Torah as the primal essential of Jewish 
life. The assumption of the “yoke” produced for the rabbinic Jew 
“the joy of the commandment.” 


Professor Moses Burrenwiesen, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Oldest Pealm. 


The Pealm has lost its original identity. It is found in Pealm 68, 
fused with another Pealm, which is about seven centuries younger and 
dates from the closing years of the exile. While the exilic Psalm is 
complete, the ancient Psalm is fragmentary. It consists of verses 8-9, 
16-18, 12-13, 14b, 15, 19a-b, 25-28, 14a, but shows three gaps: the first 
is after verse l4b; the eecond, after verse 25; the third, after verse 
28; the conclusion is also missing. This old Psalm differs radically 
in content and tone as well as in language and style from the exilic 
Psalm. Ita theme is the victory of Deborah: like the Song of Deborah 
it was written by an eyewitness. 


Professor Newson Guvecr, of the Hebrew Union College: The Word 
to‘ebah in the Old Testament. 


In the few preexilic pasenges dealing with to‘ebah, where the word 
is an original part of the text, it has the connotation of something 
generally objectionable (Amos 5:10; 6:8; Micah 3:9), The general 
meaning is retained in the exilic period (Isa. 49:7; Ezekiel 16: 25, 
52). In Ezekiel, however, to‘ebah usually refers to idols and to idola- 
trous practices. In the late exilic and post-exilic period, to’ebah is 
an abominable act, making community and land unclean. To remove 
the guilt, the entire community had to participate in stoning the 
offender to death (Lev. 18: 22-30; 20: 2.13.22-27; Exek. 16:40; Jer. 
32:35; Deut. 21:21). In still later writings the meaning of to'ebah 
is considerably expanded. 


Profeasor Moses Batter, of Wellesley College: Some Editorial Passages 


Reverend Dr. Antoun R. Sresens, of Bowling Green, Ohio: Cause and 
Effect in Hebrew Lawmaking. 


THE SECTION For EqyrroLogy, ASSYEIOLOGY AND 
RELATED STUDIES 


The section met at 11 a. M. in the Common Room of the Oriental 
Institute, Professor Worrell presiding. The following papers were 
read : 


Professor Joun A. Witson, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
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Chicago: Ancient Text Corrections in an Egyptian Temple. Remarks by 
Professor Breasted. 

In the temple of Medinet Habu of the 20th dynasty, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, cut in deep sunken relief, show numerous textual cor- 
rections. Most of these seem to have been made as the result of a 
scribal inspection immediately after the texts had been carved and 
painted. Revisions were made by plastering up and recarving the 
censored element. Such changes were based on improvement of appear- 
ance, correction of error, or new conditions necessitating restatement. 
They offer a study of the Egyptian attitude toward their inscriptions. 





Dr. Luptow Evi, Associate Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
An Egyptian Funerary Model of a Scribe's Palette, with Inscriptions, 


Professor Frank H. Hatxoce, of Nashotah House: The Study of Coptic. 
Remarks by Professor Worrell. 
(1) Seventeenth and eighteenth century beginnings. (2) A résumé 
of nineteenth and twentieth century achievements, (3) What has been 
done in America. (4) What remaina to be done. 


Mies EvizaserH STeFanski, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: A Ninth-Century Christian Tombstone from Egypt. Remarks 
by Professor Worrell. 

The Coptic tombstone in the collections of the Oriental Institute is 
interesting primarily for its date, which is not only very late, but is 
also given according to two systems: “ After Diocletian 610, year of 
the Saracens 280." Since the Moslem year is eleven days shorter than 
the Julian year, the 280th Moslem year would be equivalent to the 
272nd Julian year from the date of the Hegira, 622 A.D. This gives 
us the date 894 A.D., which coincides with the 610th year after 
Dioeletian, whose rule began in 264 A.D, The monument is from 
Thebes and, in spite of a certain illiteracy of style and crudenesa of 
execution, it is by no means unintelligible. 


Professor A. Porner, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Words for “ Year” in Sumerian and Egyptian. 

The Sumerian word for “ year,” mw-an-na (grammatically analyzed 
mu-ann-a(k)), means literally “name of heaven.” This strange desig- 
nation explains itself by the fact that the years were not simply 
eounted as “first year,” “second year,” etc., but were given names. 
These were the well-known date formulas. Properly speaking, however, 
it was not the year itself that was named; but the heaven or the 
heavenly firmament after every seeming revolution around its axis 
received a new name. The expression “during that or that name of 
heaven,” therefore, was equivalent with “during that or that year”; 
and “name of Heaven ™ thus became the word for “ year.” 

It is a well-known fact that the Egyptians, in the oldest periods of 
their history, also practised the custom of naming the year and quoting 
it by its name. In the light of our observations on the Sumerian word 
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it is therefore evident that the Egyptian rept, Coptic rompe (rampe, 
etc.) is not a derivation of a verbal stem rnpj “to become young,” 
“to renew itself,” ete, but a composition of rn, Coptic ran (ete.), 
“name,” and pt, Coptic pe (etc.), “ Heaven.” 


Rabbi Dr. Juris L. Srecet, of Chicago, Ill.: The Sinaitic Inscriptions: 
New Interpretation of the Term 23) and its consequences for Dating. 
Remarks by Profeasor Sprengling. 

The term 28! occurring some six times in the Sinaitie inscriptions 
ia beat interpreted in the sense of its Biblical parallels, in the forms of 
=32 and 3°$) in I. Sam. 13: 4, II Sam. 8:6, I Kinga 4:19, I Kings 
29:48, I Chron. 18:13, and IT Chron. 8:10. The Peshitto renders 
the term by dalifénd or géydmd, and the English versions by “ gov- 
ernor ", “ prefect", or “ garrison ". 

Further, several other parallels between these inscriptions and the 
general context of the passages cited above all converge to establish 
the thesis that the Sinaitic inscriptions containing the term 231 
belong to the same Hebrew *3"¥1 who ruled Edom in the name of the 
Hebrew kings from Saul to Jehoshafat. 


Professor THErormite J. Meex, of the University of Toronto: Gleanings 
from the Gasur Texts. Remarks by Dr. Siegel. 

In the excavations at Nuzi during the season 1930-31 at a depth 
of 644 meters (.69 meters below present plain level), ruins of a city 
apparently by the name of Ga-sir were reached. This culture extended 
evidently through six strata to a further depth of 2.66 meters. In 
these several atrata some 200 tablete were discovered, consisting of 
1 map, I fragment of a plan, 1 Sumerian word list, 6 letters in Akka- 
dian, while the reat are largely records, partly in Akkadian and partly 
in Sumerian. The tablets belong to the time of the Agade Dynasty. 
They contain a host of personal names, three month names, and some 
35 place names. Some gleanings from these are presented in the paper. 


Professor Enwarp CHTIERA, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Marriage in the Nuzi Tablets, 

There is quite a difference of opinion as to whether the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians did actually purchase their wives, The 
high status of woman seems to militate against such a practice. Many 
unpublished Nuzi documenta shed considerable light on this question 
and show that such was really the case. But there was no stereotyped 
form of marriage contract in those times and the conditions laid out 
for the protection of the bride are different in almost every case. 

Dr. F. W. Gress, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Prognostica in Ancient Babylonia. 
The life of the Babylonians was permeated by religi i 
‘iis , gion and mmgic. 
Before taking any important step, they always asked their gods, 
Their answers were given through omens and soon a large literature 
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developed, which was handed down from generation to generation. 
These beliefs spread over the whole civilized world and it appears that 
also the latin “auspicium” (bird omens) and “ haruspicium™ (liver 
omens) have their origin in Babylonia. 


Mr. Ricnarp T. Hattoce, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Chicago Syllabary and the Syllabary AO 7661. 

By a list of cuneiform signs and their phonetic values in CT XLI, 
pl. 47-48, it can be shown that the syllabary AO 7661 is the immediate 
continuation of the Chicago Syllabary. Moreover, the first line of AO 
7661 is found as catch-line at the end of the Chicago Syllabary. A 
comparison of the writing of the phonetic values in the CT list with 
that of the two syllabaries shows that the former is much older than 
the latter. Many other observations help to establish this fact. The 
list is therefore a very valuable aid in reconstructing the older forms 
of the syllabaries. 


THE Far Eastern SEcTIon 


The section met at 11 a. M. in the Library of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Professor Gale presiding, The following papers were read: 


Professor Lucy Derscott, of the University of Chicago: The Eight 
Canons of Ts‘ai Yung. Remarks by Frofessor Kiang K‘ang-hu. 

Popular tradition attributes a famous system of training for the 
ealligraphist, the eight canons of the character yung (7 FA #&) 
to Ts‘ai Yung bs ia) of the later Han, reputed founder of the art 
of calligraphy. This system consists of the analysis of the dynamic 
possibilities of the eight balanced strokea of the character yung. 
Through the centuries calligraphists varied and elaborated this pattern 
of energies, Quotation from Ch’en Sst (ff fy) of Sung giving a 
concrete analysis of each stroke for direction, speed and force, and 
describing the requisite technique of execution, The attribution of the 
canons to Ts‘ai Yung seems to be late and without evidence, 


Professor Cranence H. Hamitton, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: E‘uei Chi’s Commentary to Hatlan Chuang’s Wei-shih-er-shih- 
lon (Translation of Vasubandhu's Vijfiiaptim&tritasiddhi, Virhéatika). Re- 
marks by Professors Clark and Hodous. 


Mr, James R, Wane, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute: Wei Shou on 
Buddhism. 

Wei Shou is the author of the History of the Wei, a Chinese dynasty 

whose official dates, according to the author of the history, are 309-550. 
This history was completed in 554, and during the succeeding two 
decades underwent two revisions, neither of which seems to have 
affected the part which we have under consideration. The work is 
unique among the twenty-four dynastic histories in that it contains 
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an essay on Buddhism and Taoism. I have made a translation of this 
eseay, and now have the part on Buddhism ready for publication. 


Mr. BexJamin Mancu, Curator, Detroit Institute of Arts: Some Tech- 
nical Terms of Chinese Painting. Remarks by Dr. Laufer. 

In the course of the centuries of the development of their pictorial 
art, the Chinese have formulated an extensive vocabulary of special 
technical terms describing strokes, processes, type pattern forms, ete. 
To illustrate this vocabulary the four steps in the painting of moun- 
tains and rocks, kou ae ts‘un $r. jan ie and tien kag are dis- 
cussed in their various aspects and ramifications. 


Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of McGill University: The Edition of Sutra No. 
1, Collection No. I (Nanjio No. 88, *k vi} Tay {a5 # ie om Buddhiva ka- 


mahivaipulya sutra), of The Gest Chinese Research Library. Remarks 


by Dr. Hummel, Dr. Kiang, Dr. Creel, and Dr. Swingle. 

Of the two early collections of sutras in the Gest Chinese Research 
Library, the first sutra of Collection No. I is an assembled edition. 
Of the eighty fasciculi in the sutra, fifty-six are unpunctuated Ming 
manuscripts, undated, but probably written about 1600 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the date from an examination of the paper, two chien, and 
perhaps a third, are individual fasciculi from pre-Ming editions, while 
four other fasciculi belong to one or more Ming editions. A group of 
fifteen fasciculi can be dated upon internal evidence as chien from 
the original edition carved in 1399 A.D. in the temple of T‘ien-lung, 
K fit nS: near Hangchow, Chekiang Province. 

Professor Pact Himereer Crrne, of thé University of Kentucky; Frederick 
F. Low and the Tientsin Massacre. 

The despatches of the American Minister at Peking, Frederick F. 
Low, to the Secretary of State, during the months following the s#o- 
ealled Tientsin Massacre, present a clear-cut picture of the events 
described and a most temperate and just appraisal of the merits of 
this significant episode in Franco-Chinese diplomatic relations. This 
correspondence from the Archives of the American State Department 
reveals the serious diplomatic problems created by the treaty-status 
enjoyed or claimed by the missionaries; the special objections enter- 
tained by China toward the French-Catholic missions; and finally the 
unfortunate consequences to Franco-Chinese relations which may be 
laid to the character of the French Chargé at Peking. 


Professor WitutaM J. Har, of the College of Wooster: A Diplomatic 
Episode: China's effort to open direct relations with the Vatican. 

To secure relief from the constantly recurring irritation and fear 
of foreign complications caused by the French claim to control the 
diplomatic relations of all Catholic missions in China, the Chinese 
Government, through Li Hung-chang, made an attempt (1885-1886), 
in connection with negotiations regarding the removal of the P‘ei T‘ang 
(North Cathedral) to a new site, to have the control of Catholic 
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Missions placed under a Papal representative in Peking. The paper 
narrates the story of these negotiations. 


Professor Ktanc K‘ang-Hv, of McGill University, 2 member of the Con- 
ference on Far Eastern Studies: The Cultural Bond between China and 
Japan. 

A brief account of international relations between China and Japan 
before modern times. The principal information is gathered from 
Chinese Dynastic Histories and a special emphasis is placed on the 
early cultural bond between these two peoples. The origins of Japan- 
ese religions, philosophy, art and literature are traced back to China 
with data on their introduction. Many interesting items unknown to 
modern scholars are cited with an attempted explanation of the 
diversity of national characteristics each developed. The present 
Japanese policy toward China is also analytically studied and a specu- 
lation of its result is made, based on past experience in Chinese 
historical events. 


As the time for adjournment had arrived the following papers 
were transferred to the Conference on Far Eastern Studies, held 
Thursday afternoon : 


Professor J. W. Cretouton, of the College of Wooster: The Communist 
Period in Canton—October 13, 1924—December 13, 1927. 
1. Period delimited by three main events. 

1) Crushing of Merchant Volunteers and burning of business 
section of Canton by Yunnanese and other soldiers. This 
marked beginning of effective and acknowledged Communist 
political domination. 

2) The Shakee-Shameen Incident, June 23, 1925. This marks 
height of emotionalism, which furnished background for 
subsequent boycotts and anti-foreign policies. 

3) The fire of December 11-13, 1927. The end of the open period. 
Reign of terror prevented by unexpected arrival of loyal 
soldiers. 

2. Boviet direction evidenced by statement of unity of Sino-Soviet 
aims, mutual felicitations and observances of anniversaries, certain 
overt acts, and other somewhat intangible evidence. 


Professor THomas Epson Ennis, of West Virginia University: Some 
French Problems in Indochina. 

A series of subversive movements, led by local Nationalists and 
Chinese Communists, is forcing the French government to take steps 
to counteract the spread of ideas which aim at the destruction of their 
prestige in Indochina. An agenda has been worked out to bring about 
the participation in governmental affairs of all groups who are ready 
tools for revolutionary activity. The question is arising how long the 
French will tolerate a costly experiment, despite the efficient propa- 
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ganda used by the government to show the economic advantages to be 
gained by adhering to a colonial policy in the Far East. 


Professor Mavatce T. Paice, of the University of Chicago: Cooperative 
Research between Sinologues and Other Academic Specialists. 
Inadequacies in present historical and analytical treatments of 
Chinese social institutiona suggest the advisability of cooperation 
between specialists in Chinese language and documentary sources, and 
specialists in other academic divisions like the individual sorial 
sciences, assuming some saturation by both in the life or literature of 
the people. Particularly urgent is this cooperation for the study of 
generalized and social-psychological complexes such as social status, 
ritualism and the-use-of-language-as-social-gesture, utility and cha-buh- 
doah, group responsibility and solidarity, aspects of settling conflict 
{e.g., discussion and compromise, mediators, criteria of justice, masé 
action), “face” and chee, ete. 


Mr. A. Karmrne Curvu, of the Chinese Library, Harvard University: 
Library Resources and Book Markets in China: A Preliminary Report. 

The purpose is to help those American students of sinology who are 
contemplating the pursuit of advanced studies in China by indicating 
the most important centres where there are Chinese libraries and book 
markets, such as the Peiping-Tientsin area, the Nanking-Shanghai- 
Hangehow area, and the Wu-han area. In each area, public and 
private libraries which have notable collections of old Chinese books 
will be described under three headings: (1) brief history; (2) strength 
of collection; and (3) organization for use, 

In each centre, the prominent book-trade streets and important stores 
will be taken up and their wares, customs and trade practices will be 
described. Finally, descriptions of the various institutions will be 
followed by a suggested list of pertinent publications, which will be a 
further guide to enable newcomers to find their way about in these old 
centres of learning. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 2.50 Pp. Mm. on Thursday, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

In the absence of the President of the Society President Morgen- 
stern, of Hebrew Union College, presided. 

The reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Avseer H. Lynren, of the University of Dlinois: The Influence 
of Marco Polo on the Great Discoveries. 

This paper, which does not pretend to novelty or originality, dis- 
cusses the revelation which the Book of Marco Polo made for men of 
the 14th and 15th centuries who read it carefully and believingly. 
Various writers and map makers show their indebtednesa, Ita influ- 
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ence upon Prince Henry “The Navigator ", Christopher Columbus and 
other explorers ia evident in several ways. They actually read it, they 
reasoned from its information, and they breathed an atmosphere which 
it had modified. An interesting question is how far the interest in 
the spice trade which developed in the second half of the 1éth century 
was due to Mareo Polo's descriptions. 


Professor ©. R. Setters, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Coins of Beth-zur and Hellenistic History. 

Coins found at Eeth-zur during the 1931 excavation were pre- 
dominantly in the fortress on top of the hill and in the adjacent shops 
and living quarters. Nine Greek or imitation Greek coina of the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C. testify to the presence of Greek influence in 
Palestine during the two centuries before Alexander the Great. The 
first three Ptolemies are credited with 46 coins, while after the capture 
of Palestine by the Seleucids only three Ptolemaic coins appear. Ten 
coins are of Antiochus the Great. As is indicated by I Macc., Beth- 
rur attained its greatest prosperity during the rule of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and just afterward; 124 coins are of that king. No men- 
tion is made of Beth-rur in I Macc. after the time of John Hyrcanus. 
There were sixteen of his coins and subsequently only sporadic surface 
coins, Evidently with the Judaizing of Idumea Beth-zur lost its 
importance as a frontier post and was abandoned. 


Mr. Cuartes Francts Niwa, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Metal Objects from Beth Zur. 

Among the objects discovered at Beth Zur in the past summer's 
campaign were a number of metal pieces, mostly of bronze and iron. 
These will be illustrated with slides, and include spatulae, crochet 
hooks, hair pins, needles, rings, ploughshares, spear and arrow heads, 
nails, knives, a pick axe, ete. 


Mr. Rosert J. Baamwoop, of the University of Michigan: Gold Jewelry 
found at Selevucia-on-the-Tigris. 

During the past four years, various pieces of Parthian jewelry have 
been found at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. Kings, bracelets, and ear pieces 
of the common metals have been recovered, as well as a variety of gems, 
some very well cut and engraved. Of particular interest are twelve 
pieces of gold jewelry, set with gems or pearls. The jewels are in 
excellent condition, the elements of each piece being extremely well 
preserved considering their antiquity. They are worthy of the archae- 
ologist’s attention in that they are the first important pieces of jewelry 
to be taken from a definitely Parthian level. 


Mr. Rosest H. McDowext, of the University of Michigan: Sealings and 
Seal Impressions from Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 
The several varieties of sealings embracing the Seleucid and the 
Parthian periods, from approximately 300 B.C. to 220 A. D., bear the 
impressions of 233 different seals. Impressions of official seals cover- 
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ing the whole Seleucid period refer to the Salt Administration; the 
use of the harbor; the importation, and two forms of registration, of 
slaves; the registration of contracts, and of transactions involving the 
stewards of royal estates. In spite of the preponderant volume of 
excavation in Parthian levela, no evidence has been recovered of Par- 
thian administrative organization. The whole group shows predomi- 
nant “Greek”, rather than “ Oriental ”, religious, social, and artistic 
concepts. 


Mr. Attex D. Aveeer, Jn, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Some Evidence for Ancient City Planning. 

Inscriptions of tha Sargonid kings of Assyria and the Chaldean 
dynasty of Babylon reveal definite “city planning.” Excavation and 
investigation of certain earlier periods indicate this to have been the 
case elsewhere. Study of Assyrian terms for “street”, “road”, 
“square, and the like show a formal, informed physical organization 
of city functions. 

Dr. Arex D. Aueeet, of Chicago, Ill.: The Debt of Modern Cities to 
the Ancient Near East. 

Recent archaeological reports confirm earlier indications that topo- 
graphical and social pattern of modern city was established in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Social organization included middle class 
and definite citizenship. Functions included refuge, retail and whole- 
gale trade, limited manufacturing, banking, government, assembly, 
recreation and religion. City plat provided streets crossing at approxi- 
mate right angles, arterial thoroughfares, markets, water and drainage 
services and temples. Land trade areas were ellipses as in modern 
times. Phoenicia provided first locations on deep water and first 
instance of trade as primary city objective. Lacks in ancient city life 
were of services or equipment made possible by subsequent advance of 
science or incident to full conception of individual liberty, and did not 
reach to fundamentals of city organization. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


On motion of Professor Meek the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society in appreciation of a most successful 
meeting in Chicago would hereby express its sincerest thanks to the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago for its many courtesies. 
The Society has probably never met under happier circumstances, nor has 
it ever been more generously entertained, The Committee on Arrange- 
ments, together with the other local membera of the Society, have proved 
themselves most hospitable hosts. It has alao been a source of great 
pleasure to have had such inspiring addresses as those given by our dis- 
tinguished visitors, Baron von Oppenheim and Dr, Sven Hedin, and to 
them we owe a debt of gratitude. 
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The Society, too, would express ita deepest thanks to the authorities 
of the Field Museum for providing for our intensely interesting visit to its 
rare collections, some of which were put on display for our special benefit. 

A vote of thanks ia also due the Art Institute of Chicago for its enter- 
tainment of the Society on Wednesday afternoon, and to the New Orient 
Society of America for its participation in the reception on Tuesaday 
evening. 

Finally the Society would express its thanks to the Quadrangle Club 
of the University of Chicago for the privileges so cordially extended. Noth- 
ing that could have added to the pleasure of the meeting was overlooked, 
and to one and all the Society extends ita heartiest thanks. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


Dr. Grorce V. Bosrmskor, of the University of Chicago: The rite of 
dantadhirana in Sanskrit literature. (Printed in JourRNAL 52. 163-167.) 


Miss Negus M. Izzenor, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Some problems in conection with the origin of the Druze people. Remarks 
by Baron von Oppenheim, Professor Sprengling and Mr, Field. 


The session adjourned at 5.00 P. M. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was called to order at 8.00 P. M., in the Lecture 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

In the absence of the President of the Society President Morgen- 
stern, of Hebrew Union College, presided. 

The reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Ir. James E. Dean, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Ancient Syriac Calendar. Remarks by Professor Sprengling and Presi- 
dent Morgenstern. 

A translation of the last seven folios of the Karkaphensian manu- 
script in the possession of Mar Severius, Archbishop of Syria and 
Lebanon. This manuscript is from an unknown writer, who gives his 
date as 1003/4 A,D., and the place as the Monastery of the Forty 
Martyrs, on Dry River, near Melitene. There are six tables and ample 
explanations. One interesting term employed in these tables is gentimé, 
the Syriac term for the sixty divisions into which Babylonian astrono- 
mers divided the 24-hour day. The solar and lunar cycles, Lent, 
Passover, Christmas, Epiphany, etc. are dealt with. 

Mr. Watters G. Wruams, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: A Study of the Ras Shamra Tablets. 

The paper will include a brief résumé and evaluation of work done 
in connection with the tablets previous to this present study; the new 
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alphabet and grammatical structures; and a summary of the contents 
of the tablets, together with implications for historical and Biblical 


Dr. I. J. Gets, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: Cappa- 
docian Cuneiform Texts from Alishar Hiiyik. Remarks by Professora 
Chiera, Meek and Breasted, and Dr, Walther. 

The Oriental Institute excavations in Alishar Hijyiik had already 
produced in 1929 some few fragments of cuneiform tablets, Another 
larger group, belonging to the so-called “Cappadocian™ type, waa 
again found in the season of 1931. 

These bring new and valuable information on the still obscure his- 
tory of Eastern Asia Minor in the third millennium B. C., and furnish 
new materials for a better understanding of the Old Assyrian language 
used there in that period. 


Mr. Georce G. Camenon, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
New Light on Ancient Persia. 

A fragment of an Ashurbanipal prism recently published by Weidner 
in the Archiv fir Orientforschung concerna Cyrus I, king of Parau- 
mash, This is not the Assyrian province Parsua, but is the Parsumash 
of Harper, Letters, 961, 1900, 13511, and of the omen, Elauber, Teste, 
38. New licht on the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus the Great is fur- 
nished by Neo-Babylonian letters: Conteneau, Lowvre, IX, 137; Clay, 
YO8., ITI, 86, 91, and 145. These deal with the desertion of a temple 
near Uruk, the entry of the Lady of Uruk into Babylon, and her return 
from Horsippa under Cyrus. 

Mr. Artur Cant Prersonn, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Annals of Adéurbinapli. 

The historical prism fragments in the University of Chicago make 
it possible to distinguish three fundamental text types in the Assyrian 
prism annals of ASéurbinapli: (1) Prism E; (2) The bit-riddti 
foundation deposita (PF, N, A); (3) The bit-madarti and dir gabal 
ali foundation deposits (B, C, D [K]). The probable order of the 
prisms is: E, F, M (F,), B, D (an almost exact duplicate of B), K 
(K 1703), C (“ Col. X "is Col. 1), A. The Battle of Tulliz has become 
the Battle of (Til) Tuba, and BE 5, 7 must now be read: (d)damad 
émur-di-ma. According to this passage Teumman was still alive in 
653 B.C. 





Mr. W. H. Dunseesterx, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Interest Rate and Prices in the Chaldacan and Persian Period. Remarks 
by President Morgenstern, Professor Chiera, and Dr, Gelb. 

The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute now has within 
its files the greater part of the published economic material from this 
period. Studies in these documents have established the fact that the 
regular rate of interest on loans of money and agricultural products 
was twenty percent per year. Comparative prices show that barley 
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and dates, the basic agricultural products, were practically equal in 
value. Dates of Dilmun, o select food, were home-grown and not an 
imported variety. Significant appear the facts that the interest rate 
doubled, and that prices of staple products advanced in the later 
Persian age. 


Dr. C. W. McEwan, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Divinity of the Achaemenids. Remarks by Professor Sprengling. 

Although there is no direct evidence in the Old Persian documents 
for the deification of the Achaemenids, the Egyptian and Greek data, 
checking and corroborating late Hellenistic tradition, confirm the exist- 
ence of the institution from the time of Cyrus and emphasize the 
necessity of postulating it to explain the continuity of “Oriental ” 
god-kingship from the day when the “kingship descended from heaven” 
to the monarchy of Alexander and the essentially non-Hellenic patterns 

of the Diadochoi and their successors. 


Mr, Ereazaz I, Szapzunsxi, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Materials for the Parthian and Sassanid History in the Tal- 
mudical Writings, 

The Talmudical writings furnish a great but almost unworked mine 
of information for the history of the Parthian and particularly the 
Sassanid periods. The Mishnah, written before the end of Parthian 
rule, mentions the coming of Babylonian Jews to Jerusalem for the 
feasts and proves that Magian persecution already existed. Talmudi- 
eal references to the capture of Sepphoris by the Parthians and to 
various Sassanian kings are noted. Apparently there was little dis- 
tinction in dress and customs between Jews and natives. There is more 
evidence for Jews engaged in agriculture and the handicrafts than in 
business. 


Mr. RowLanp Ratuevn, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Two Sasanian Palaces at Kish, Mesopotamia. 

The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition at Kish, 
Mesopotamia, has found the fragments of two Sasanian palaces in the 
form of stucco reliefs, A description of the patterns of these archi- 
tectural reliefa will be discussed and illustrated, and the restoration 
of the palaces will be explained. 


The session adjourned at 10.20 P. M. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor A, V. Witttams Jackson, of Columbia University: The 
Zoroastrian and Manichaean Conceptions concerning the Spiritual Nature 
of Man. 

An examination of the fivefold classification of the spiritual facul- 
ties of man according to the Avesta in comparison with the pentad 
recognized in the religion of Mani. 
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Professor C#anres S. Brapen, of Northwestern University: Jesus in 
Eashmir. 


Professor NatHante. Jourvs Rercu, of the Dropsie College: 4 Mem- 
phian Papyrus in the British Museum. 


Professor W. Norman Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: A 
Bronze Vessel from Central Asia. 
A small bronze vessel, published by Dr, Coomaraswamy in OAZ N. F. 
6. 6. 247-9 as probably being from western India and of late Gupta date 
(or later), has recently been acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art. Further study of the vessel and comparison with antiquities from 
Central Asia, especially a wooden reliquary box now in the Louvre, 
seem to indicate a Central Asian provenance. 


Reverend G. L. Scuamziin, of Baltimore, Md.: The Indian Monetary 
System of Moghul Times. 

Akbar’s mint reforms. The wonderfully constant silver standard of 
one toli of 180 grs. Troy. The curious copper coins based on weight; 
their even division of 4, 4, and 4%. Their relation to the modern 
pice piece. Their relation to the old kauri currency of maritime parte 
of India. Koriis and Kauris. 

The origin of the coinage terminology; its close connection with 
weights, some of them evidently brought by the Moghuls from Central 
Asia. 

The later change from the 160 ratio of copper pieces to the rupia, 
to the modern ratio of 64 bronze tokens to the rupie. The ancient 
Bengali system of accounts a compromise of two conflicting systema, 
a pure octaval system and another system containing 5 as one of its 
factors, Prof. Collin’s Octaval System of Reckoning. 

Maunds, seers, tolfis, gandas, pans and kihans. Tavernier’s travel 
notes on India’s monetary system. The breakdown of the copper 
standard in his time. The weakness also of the kauri currency. 


Professor Grorce W. Brtoos, of Drew University: An Episode in the 
Wanderings of Siva. 
This is a story told to explain how the beads used in certain rosaries 
originated. 


Profeasor W. A. Inwin, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Saul, Samuel and David. 

An examination of the sources shows that Samuel had very much 
leas to do with the accession of Saul and of David than is ordinarily 
believed. Apparently he had no relations whatever with David; and 
his part in Saul's career is meagre. 


_ Professor Hexey Scuarrrex, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill.: Hebrew 7° and "2 (Fads and Kaph): « lexicographical 
study. 
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Importance of the hand in ancient economy. The usual Hebrew 
equivalents for the ‘hand’ are 4° and "2 which are often used inter- 
changeably. Closely related and even at times identical in meaning are 
ei, ‘arm’ and }")> ‘right hand’. 

Not infrequently some uncertainty prevaila as to the exact meanings 
of such terms as 4° and “2 in the Old Testament, Reference to Hebrew 
dictionaries of Brown, Driver, and Briggs (1907), Koenig (1910), and 
Gesenius-Buhl should be supplemented by studies in Semitic and Indo- 
European lexicography. The etymological and historical development 
of the terms studied will often throw light upon the biblical text and 
incidentally lead to the correction of erroneous statements met with 
in encyclopedia articles ete. 


Professor Wittiam Creighton Granam, of the University of Chicago: 
A suggestion concerning the meaning of Ad-‘alma in Isaiah 7: 14. 


Mr, SHLomuo Marenor, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Ephah—Zechariah 65: 5-11. 

It has been generally accepted that the “Ephah” mentioned in 
#echariah is a measuring vessel. The first Old Testament scholar to 
digress from this accepted opinion was H. G. Mitchell, who advanced 
the thought that the Ephah of this vision cannot possibly be the meas- 
uring vessel and assumed that the Ephah must represent a “body of 
similar cylindrical shape.” In this paper an attempt will be made to 
show that the “Ephah”™ may be a designation for one of the edifices 
of the deities that existed in Palestine after the destruction of the 
First Temple, In accordance with this theory a number of phrases of 
the Ephah vision become more intelligible. 


Professor Sotomon Zerrirx, of the Dropsie College: The Am Haaretz 
in the Early Tannaitic Literature. 

The term Am Haaretz in tannaitic literature refers to the farmers. 
Before the Maccabaean period, the Jewish State developed into two 
classes, namely, the Clergy and the farmers. The Clergy were mainly 
supported by the latter. After the Maccabaean period, when new cities 
were built and added, another influential class grew up, the urban 
population, The Am Haaretz refused to support the Clergy further 
and withheld the Maasrot. On this point a clash occurred between the 
farmers and the urban population. In order to maintain the Clergy 
it was decreed that the fruit of the farmere is demai and the consumer 
must give the Maasrot to the Clergy. From this period the animosity 
between the aristocracy and the demos began to develop. In a later 
period when the two following factions came into existence, the Fourth 
Philosophy and the Apocalyptists (the forerunners of Christianity), 
who preached the gospel of equality, the Am Haaretz (the farmers) 
joined their ranks. 


Professor Leste Evwre Fouwes, of the Garrett Biblical Institute: The 
Attitude of the Jew towards the Gentile in Early Jewish Literature. 
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Professor Martin Srrenoiine, of the Oriental] Institute, University of 
Chicago: The réle of the n-s-b and the Hieroglyph of the XI. Dynasty 
in the Invention of Alphabetic Writing. 


Professor Tomas A. Brapy, of the University of Missouri: Ptolemaic 
Policy and the Cult of Sarapis. 

The cult of Sarapis was established and introduced to Greeks during 
the years before 311 when the capital was at Memphis. Shortly before 
285 the Serapeum was built in Alexandria, the new capital. The 
Memphite cult expanded to Rhodes and Delos, but the other founda- 
tions in Greece were planted from the Alexandrian cult. Ptolemy I 
tried to make Sarapis an imperial deity. The cults of Sarapis in 
Ceos, Cnidos, and Thera were established by men who were or had 
been in the Ptolemaic service. All the secondary foundations in the 
Greek world sprang from branches of the Alexandrian cult. 


Professor A. T. OtmstTeap, of the Oriental Institute, University 

Chicago: The Oriental Herod as a Roman Client Prince. 
Herod is usually pictured as a monster; in reality he was no worse, 
and no better, than the average contemporary ruler. We understand 
his reign only when we realize that he was a petty oriental client 
prince of Rome, whose chief problem was to retain his throne. He 
therefore opposed the pro-Parthian Sadducean aristocrats, but tolerated 
the less militant Pharisees. He conciliated his subjects at home by 
cherishing their national religion; abroad he posed as a typical orien- 
tal Hellenistic prince, Hellenic in culture. This likewise explains his 
government and financial administration, his military colonies and his 

city foundations. 


Dr. Menuet Aca-Ootv, Curator, Detroit Institute of Arta: An Unknown 
Document from 1544 of Persian Miniature Painting. 
The paper will deal with a short history of Persian miniature paint- 
era from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, which was found in 
the exhibition of Persian art in London last year. 


Dr, Arnon WattHen, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Hittite Myths. 

The mythical texts to be found scattered among the many documents 
from Boghaz-Koi have not received the attention they deserve. We 
know about the fragments of the Gilgamesh Epic, but we find there 
interesting narratives about the gods, stories and the like. These texts 
are either in the “ Hittite” or in the Akkadian language. 


Professor A. Porser, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The First Mentioning of the Name of the Medes. 
Professor W. F. Avuxtont, of the Johns Hopkins University: The North 
Canaanite Epic of "Al’eyfiin and Mat. 
In 1929 MM. Schaeffer and Chenet began their epoch-making excava- 
tions at R&s esh-Shamrah (probably ancient Ugarit) on the North 
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Syrian coast. The inscriptions discovered in 1929 and published by 
M. Virolleaud were partially deciphered by Bauer of Halle and Dhorme 
of Jerusalem. M, Virolleaud has now published part of the epic dis- 
covered in the 1990 campaign, with conclusive proof of the correctness 
of the decipherment, We wish to propose a new consonantal value, 
and to present a new rendering of the text, with numerous changes in 
detail. The language is practically identical with the Phoenician of 
the Late Bronze, but has a somewhat archaic character, especially in 
phonology and vocabulary. All comparative study of Hebrew literature 
will be revolutionized. 


Professor Frank R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: Relational 
Words. 

A familiar distinction between words is that between presentives like 
man, tree, rail-road, good, blue, kill, see, die, presenting an idea having 
an actual physical or mental correspondent in nature, and symbolic 
words like this, on, now, and, which either represent something or 
denote a relation. Between these two groups is another consisting of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, which partakes of the characteristics of 
both the other groups, at the same time presenting an idea and denot- 
ing a relationship. Such words, which may be called relational, are, 
e.g. person, thing, size, name, number, middle, end, relation, possession, 
time, place; past, near, lasting, inner, lower, intervening ; count, add, 
put, inerease, describe, have, measure, happen, name, milssen. So far 
as I know this class has never been recognized, but its importance is 
indicated by the fact that it comprises some of the commonest and 
most essential nouns, adjectives, and verbs of any language. 


Professor R. P. Doveuenry, of Yale University: The Land of Karduniash. 
A careful study of cuneiform allusions to the land of Karduniash 
indicates that, although ‘Karduniash’* was at times used in referring 
to ‘ Babylonia,’ there is no proof that ‘Karduniash’ and ‘ Babylonia’ 
were synonymous terms. Hence the invariable translation of ‘ Baby- 
lonia ’ for ‘Karduniash’ is not warranted and should be discarded. 


Professor Richanp J, H. Gorrmert, of Columbia University: Fragments 
from an Arabic Commonplace Book. 

MS. Bodleian Heb.e.74 contains six leaves from an Arabic book 
written in Hebrew characters and found in the Cairo Genizah. Who 
the author is I do not know, though he cites a work entitled “ Fakd 
al-Bulagha” by one Ahmad ibn-Sa'd al-Isfahini. In his preface he 
says that he has divided his book into 21 chapters, as follows: 1. The 
formulas used in singing the praises of God. 2. Imperialistics. 3. Vic- 
tories. 4, Treaties. 5. Churches and their Beliefs. 6. Congratulations. 
T. Condolences. 8. Thankfulness. 9. Reproach. 10. Excuses. 11. How 
to write Books (or, The arrangement of Books). 12. Invocations. 
13. Offerings. 14. Praise. 15. Friendship. 16. Ardor (or Desire). 
17. Consent and other (similar) subjects. 18. Intercession. 19. Remem- 
brance, 20, Forbearance and Kindness. 21. Miscellaneous subjects, 
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The Arabic is difficult to translate, and the only thing Jewish about 
the fragment is that the text is written in Hebrew characters. 


Dr. Gronce C. 0. Haas, of New York, N. Y.: On the interpretation of 
some astrological passages in Pahlavi texta. 


Dr. Geongze ALexanpee EKounvt, of the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York: (a) Bibliographical notes on some rare Hebraica-Americana; 
(b) George Borrow’s holograph (unpublished) translation from the Hebrew 
of a chapter from the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela. 

(a) Deseriptions of the following publications: (1) a Hebrew gram- 
mar by a Mexican Marrano, apparently the first to be written on 
American soil, printed at Lyons in 1676; (2) a manual of Hebrew 
written in Spanish by Oloardo Hassey and printed at Mexico City in 
1873; (3) John Leusden’s trilingual Psalter (Latin, Dutch and 
English), published at Utrecht in 1688 and of interest to Americans 
because of the dedicatory epistles to Increase Mather and Crescent 
Mather respectively; (4) a Latin dissertation on the pre-Columbian 
Scandinavian discovery of America, printed in 175T. 

(b) Dr. Kohut has acquired recently an unpublished fragment of 
a translation of a single chapter from the Itinerary of the mediaeval 
Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, from the hand of George Borrow, 
to whom we owe a number of renditions of poetic pieces from Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, notably one of the Jewish liturgical 
hymn Adon Olam. The chapter from Tudela is interesting because of 
ite literary crudity and for the curious reason that it appears to be 
based upon an unrecorded version of the original Hebrew text. It 
contains a few notations in Hebrew, all in Borrow's own hand. 


_ Reverend Dr, H. Henny Spores, of New York, N. Y.: Ihdaidun wal-Rile, 
“The Little Smith and the Female Ghoul”: a folklore story from 
Bethlehem. (Printed in Journnan 52, 168-173.) 


Professor Fesnis J. Sternens, of Yale University: A Newly Discovered 
Inscription of Libit-Ishtar, (Printed in JounNaL 62. 182-195.) 


Dr, Davin I. Macut, of Baltimore, Md.: Further Experiments concerning 
Shitd, or Hebrew Method of Slaughter. 

The author has previously shown, by phytopharmacological testa, 
that blood and muscle extracts from animals bled to death are much 
less toxic than similar preparations from animals killed by brain 
injury. <A new investigation, now in Progress, shows that nerve and 
muscle preparations from animals killed by brain injury retain life 
longer than those from animals killed by bleeding. Nerve and muscle 
preparations respond to electricity longer after decerebration than 
after death by bleeding. Smooth muscle preparations react similarly 
to pharmacological stimuli, Sensory nerve endings of frogs live longer 
after brain injury than after arteriotomy. 
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7 EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, 1857-1932 


Freanktix Epcerron 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DEATH on July 16, 1932, of Edward Washburn Hopkins 
takes from us one of the few remaining elder statesmen of Indic 
studies. For half a century he was recognized throughout the 
world as one of the leaders in this field of scholarship. 

Born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on September 8, 1857, he 
came of old New England stock, being directly descended from 
John Hopkins of Coventry, England, who was made a freeman of 
Cambridge, Mass., March 4, 1634, and later became one of the 
original proprietors of Hartford, Conn., to which he removed in 
1636, A strong religious propensity ran in the family. Several 
ancestors were clergymen, and the celebrated Dr. Samuel Hopkins 
(1721-1803), pupil and friend of Jonathan Edwards and founder 
of the movement known as Hopkinsianism, was a relative though 
not a direct ancestor. President Mark Hopkins of Williams also 
belonged to the same family. Hopkins’s keen interest in religion 
may therefore be thought of, possibly, as in some sense inherited. 

He studied at Columbia University, graduating in 1878, after 
presenting a baccalaureate thesis which contained comparisons be- 
tween Greek and Sanskrit literature. Since Columbia then had no 
Sanskritist on its staff, the authorities made an investigation of 
his ease, wherein it was proved that he had learned Sanskrit by 
himself from Whitney's grammar, and was already reading the 
literature. He was thus self-taught, to begin with, in his chosen 
field; and indeed he never studied under any American Sanskritist. 

After graduation he went to Europe and spent three years in the 
study of Sanskrit, Iranian, and comparative philology, at Berlin 
and Leipzig, chiefly under Albrecht Weber and Ernst Windisch. 
At Leipzig he took the doctorate in 1881, with a dissertation on the 
telations of the four castes in Manu. On his return he was ap- 
pointed Tutor in Latin at Columbia, where he remained four 
years, giving instruction also in Sanskrit and Avestan, or “Zend” 
as it was then called. During these years he started his greatest 
pupil, A. V. Williams Jackson, on his scholarly career, In 1885 he 
was called to Bryn Mawr as Professor of Greek, Sanskrit, and Com- 
parative Philology, which position he held until 1895, when Yale 
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called him to the Salisbury Professorship of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology in succession to Whitney. On June 3, 1893, 
he married Miss Mary 8. Clark of New York City. They had one 
daughter and five sons, all of whom, with Mrs. Hopkins, survive 
After spending one year in his new position, Hopkins took a 
year’s leave to visit India, the homeland of his principal scholarly 
interests. That he was a keenly interested observer of current 
events there, no less than of historical antiquities, is illustrated by 
~, his description of the plague in Bombay in India Old and New. 
It is a graphic and historically valuable account of the tragic scenes 
which he himself witnessed in the winter of 1896-7. Less directly 
but even more fruitfully, the effect of his personal contact with 
India shows itself at many points in his later scholarly work. 

The remainder of his life can best be described in terms of his 
scientific activity. Except for rare trips to Europe, among which 
may be mentioned that to the International Congress of Orien- 
talists at Athens in 1911 (when the University of Athens gave 
him an honorary degree), he remained in New Haven until 1926 
when he became Professor Emeritus. To him, as to most genuine 
echolare, the leisure of retirement meant increased opportunities for 
echolarly work, and to his last days he did not cease to be produc- 
tive. Fortunately his health was always good, up to the very end, 
which came with practically no warning at his summer home in 
Madison, Connecticut, just after his return from a year abroad. 

He received honorary degrees from Yale, Columbia, and the 
University of Athens, Greece. But it is no disparagement of these 
well deserved honors to say that they were only a faint reflection of 
the renown and esteem in which his scholarship was held all over 
the world. His work was so many-sided that it is hard to evaluate 
all of it justly in a short space: the following bibliography in- 
eludes his most important publications but does not profess to be 
exhaustive. He started with studies in Hindu sociology. His 
“ Relations of the Four Castes ” and especially his “ Ruling Caste ” 
are still standard works, and his completion of Burnell’s translation 
of Manu shows that his sociological observations were founded on 
the most intimate and painstaking philological research, as work of 
that sort should always be but sometimes is not, By 1895 his Reli- 
gions of India, long to remain almost the only book on this sub- 
ject in English, had established him as a leader in this larger field. 
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The Great Epic of India presented a group of severely scholarly 
studies which have had a profound effect on later work in the 
Sanskrit epics, and are a mine of valuable information still con- 
stantly used by all students of this department. Its companion 
volume, India Old and New, contains essays of more popular inter- 
est and appeals to a wider public. Such articles of this period as 
“The Fountain of Youth,” “The Sniff-Kiss in Ancient India,” 
“On the Hindu Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance” (a 
custom the persistence of which in India has been recently illus- 
trated), “ Mythological Aspects of Trees and Mountains,” “ Epic 
Chronology,” and “ Yoga Technique in the Great Epic,” show the 
great range of his Indological interests, while his ever-widening 
grasp of comparative religion appears in other titles. Perhaps the 
high-water mark of his scholarly achievement may be said to have 
been reached between 1915 (Epic Mythology, in the Indo-Aryan 
Eneyclopedia) and 1918 (History of Religions). The former will 
long remain the standard compendium on this important subject, 
and is an example of minute research at its best, The latter covers 
a vast field with what may be called truly “epic” sweep. Of 
greater popular appeal was the Origin and Evolution of Religion 
(1923), which attained for a time the rank of a “ best seller.” 
The Ethics of India (1924) is a book of much the same type, com- 
bining scientific soundness with great general interest. His last 
hook, Legends of India, reveals him as a poet capable of repro- 
ducing the classic Hindu legends in English verse of great charm, 
a role which he modestly concealed from all but his intimate friends 
until late in life. This book is better known in England than in 
America, and deserves a wider circulation in its native country. 
Along with such substantial volumes as these, he continued to pub- 
lish many important articles; a large proportion of them, as the 
following list shows, enriched the pages of our Jounwat, where he 
became also, upon the establishment of our department of book 
reviews, one of the most faithful and valued of our reviewers. 

He was Corresponding Secretary of our society from 1896 to 
1908, and Editor of the Jovrwan from 1897 to 1907; and was our 
President in 1908-9 and again in 1922-3. He was one of the most 
valued members of the Board of Directors during the many years 
when he belonged to it. Always modest and courteous, he could 
nevertheless speak with great firmness and power, and his counsel 
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generally carried conviction. Indeed his personal qualities helped 
to reinforce his intellectual capacities. As a man he combined 
modesty with dignity, humor and charm with strength and vigor. 
The touching words which he used of his predecessor, Edward E. 
Salisbury (India Old and New, page 19), apply as well to him. 
He was assuredly one of those who were responsible for the crea- 
tion, within our society, of “an impulse that does not die with 
the dead, but is still a vital force among the living.” 
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THE OATH IN HINDU EPIC LITERATURE * 
E. WasHBUEN HoPrEINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


SINCE Sapatha means curse as well as oath and Sapa and abhisapa 
mean only curse, it is probable that the radical meaning of sapatha 
lies in the notion underlying the sense of curse. While normally 
“given,” curse is also “cast upon” the victim (tvdm Sapse “ham 
... vam sdpam mayi nyasya, R. 2.64.53). It is cast only by 
those endowed with great spiritual power, especially ascetics 
(“deadly as ascetics’ curses,” Sapa iva tapasvindm, G. 3.31.17). 
An unknown guest, if a priest, must be honored because otherwise 
he might curee the host (Sapeta mdm, R. 3.47.2); Valin dreads 
Matanga’s curse (Sdpadhd@ranabhitah, R. 4.11.63) should he enter 
the “ cursed wood,” Saptam mahad vanam (ib. 48.13). This curse 
is the old inherited formula, “your head will split into a hundred 
pieces ” (if you enter the wood). Here no outside agency is needed, 
and so in 14.7.2: “If you speak the truth all your wishes will be 
fulfilled, but if you speak falsely, your head will split into a hun- 
dred pieces,” miirdhd Satadha te sphulisyati. The same formula 
occurs in the Sakuntala story, the heroine being full of tapas power 
(1. 74. 23, 36, Satadha etc.) ; but in 2. 68. 70 the head of the person 
questioned will be “ split into a hundred pieces ” not automatically, 
but by Indra’s thunderbolt, if the person speaks falsely or refuses 
to answer. Just as the gods attest the truth so are they imagined 
as working with the curse in the interest of virtue. However, even 
a “causeless curse” may inflict an injury: “ Without cause hast 
thou been cursed; hence thou art yellow and thin” (akdrane 
"bhigapto ‘si, tend ’si harinah krSah, 13,124.31). On the other 
hand, though the curses of ascetics are called unfailing (amogha- 
Sapas, R. 7.35.16), a curse may be held up or averted by the power 
of another ascetic, as when Vasistha releases Kp misapada from 
the curse “by sprinkling him with water purified by holy texts” 
(mantrapiitena vdrina . . . mokgayiim asa, 1.177. 26), or the 
curser may change his mind and make the uttered curse inactive, 

* This paper was offered in short form by Professor Hopkins at the 
ar lac Congress (1931), but came to the pater after 
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as when Rama begs DaSaratha’s ghost “that the horrible curse may 
not touch Kaikeyi,” and the ghost stops the curse with a casual 
“so be 1t” (fathd, R. 6.121, 25 — G. 104. 33), or as when Nirada 
and Parvata curse each other, to lose heaven and become a monkey, 
respectively, and then change their minds and “mutually turn 
aside the curses” (nivartayetim tdu Sdpiu anyonyena, 12. 30. 39). 

But there are conditional curses and these may be cast upon 
oneself by an oath. Thus Somadatta swears (7.156.7) by his two 
sons and by his merit, derived from sacrifice and good deeds 
(Sape . . . tsfena sukriena) that he will go to hell (narake ghore 
pateyam) if he fails in his promise to kill his foe that day; 
Arjuna, making a similar “ promise,” pratwfd, adds that he defies 
all spiritual beings, demons, gods, manes, and seers, brahmade- 
varsayah, to prevent the fulfillment of his oath (7.73. 20-49). 
Such passages supply a link between the curse and the oath. 

But there is also a link between the usual statement of a fact as 
a truth and the oath supporting such a statement. As an oath may 
refer to past or future as well as to present, so the words for 
“promise,” in the future, are constantly used for past or present, 
as may be seen from the circumstances and from the varied 
readings of the same clause. For example, pratijfid is usually a 
promise concerning the future, as in Arjuna’s words above and in 
pratijndya tadd tesim (R. 7.62.7); sa tathe ‘lt pratijfidya devindm 
(ib. 76.19), but in andmayam pratijdne tava “ham (5.23.6) the 
Meaning is present, “I assure you I am well.” This is a common 
word for oath, prattjfidpdrago bhava means “ fulfill your oath” 
(G. 3.43.8) and as such it interchanges with “true speech,” as in 
9. 16. 22 and 28, where satya vant interchanges with pratiyjid, and 
in 5,192.3 and 5, where satyam vadasva me interchanges with 
satyam me pratijdnihi (satyam palaya is a v.1.to pratijfidm pdlaya 
in R, 7, 106.3; G. 112. 3 and 9). The same is true of pratifru( tam). 
In R. 6.121. 13 satyam pratifrnomé te is in G. (104.15) satyam 
me vacanam érnu and refers to the present (“I assure you that 
without you I do not care for heaven”). When, on the other hand, 
the future idea is prominent, the promise can be expressed simply 
by the “true word.” Thus the two variants just mentioned are 
united into one half-verse in G. 6.51.14: érnudhvam satyavacanam, 
satyam pralifrnomi vah (c-d also in R. 101.48), concerning the 
outcome of the war, and the formal promise of FR. 5. 1. 148, satyam 
pratigrnomt fe, becomes a mere safyam efad bravimt te in G. 5. 6. 13. 
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This last expression, either in this form or in the parallels ending 
with bravimi tudm (G. 5.56.15) or aham, or inverted (bravimy 
eva ca te sufyam), is found also with safyena instead of satyam.* 
Thus R. 5.38.65 has satyend "ham bravimé te, where G. 36. 70 has 
satyam etad bravimi te, as salyam prattérnoma te in R. 5. 58.28 
takes the place of satyam etad bravimt tvam (above), but with the 
important introduction of the regular oath-formula (satyena 
sdpayed vipram, M. 8.113). The two are combined in R. 2. 51. 4, 
bravimy eva ca te satyam, satyendi’va ca te ape (G. here, 48. 4, 
has pratihi tat satyam, vira, satyena te Sape). As one can also 
“swear the truth” (satyam for salyena) we have a series, safyam 
bravima, satyena bravimi, salyam sape, salyena Sape. Nor is it 
difficult to believe either that satyena bravimt means “I say on 
my veracity” (rather than “with truth”) or that safyena with 
gape originally differed from satyena with bravimt. Probably the 
instrumental was at first used merely im the sense of an adverb 
(satyat also is thus used in the epic), “with truth,” as in 
R. 2.21.62; U. 3.72.22; ete. Any oath “by truth,” however, 
in order to have any weight, must imply that for which the speaker's 
veracity stands, his virtue and its future reward. This rather 
impalpable but nevertheless terrible logs is in law restricted to the 
priest. The warrior is told to “ swear by his chariot and weapon”: 
a member of the next lower caste, by his cattle, seed and gold; the 
people in general, by their accumulated merit (“good deeds ig 
In the epic, however, oaths “by truth” are taken by all, priest, 
Warriors, and women, without distinction, 

One form of this oath “by truth” lacks, however, the applica- 
tion to the future and refers definitely to a past event, referred to 
as “this truth” and on the basis of the fact being true is built 
the certainty of a future result. Such an oath or promise is known 
as saccakiriy® in Buddhist stories ( Burlingame, in JRAS, 1917, 
p- 429 f.) and several examples are to be found in the epics. 
Typical Jataka examples are: “I have never injured any living 
thing ; (by that truth) you shall not suffer,” and “If I am angry, 
(by that truth) may this burn me.” So in the epic: “Since thou, 
being without evil, has been slain by one who is evil, by that truth 
go quickly to the heaven of heroes” (R. 2.64.40); “Never have 
ee eee 


* Sometimes fattcam takes the Place of satyam : tattvam ciam nibodha 


me (G. 5, 64.22; R. has brdmah satyam idam tu te) ; ib. 69, 2 tue 
and G. tattvam (era "bhidhiyatdm). ; 1b, 63.2, RK. has satyam 
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I spoken an untruth nor turned from battle; as virtue is dear to 
me, by this truth this boy, though dead, shall live again,” followed 
by a similar phrase without tena satyena, namely, “as truth and 
virtue are firmly established in me, so, though dead, this boy shall 
live again, tathé mriah Sifur ayam jivatdt (14. 69. 19 and 22). 
Conditional oaths of this sort are often in defense of a woman’s 
faithfulness: “ As I am never untrue to my husband, by that truth 
shall I see you overcome ” (3. 268. 21, repeated in effect at 4. 16. 6, 
with abhicare for aticare). Occasionally, however, other applica- 
tions are made: “If I have given sacrifice, ete., then may I be 
reborn for your destruction ” (Vedavati then leaps into fire, to be 
reborn, in fulfillment of her oath, as Sita, R. ¥.17.33). So the 
oath, Sipa, of Anaranya: “If I have made gifts and sacrifices and 
performed well my religious austerities, if I have properly guarded 
my people, then let my word be verified (and Rima be born to slay 
thee,” yadt dattam ... tadd satyam vaco ‘stu me, R. 7.19. 29f.). 
Again, in the other epic; “If I have been religious, dutiful, etc., 
by this truth this arrow shall slay Karna” (8.91.46 f.), and in 
Har.: “If I am the son of Rukmini and KeSava, by that truth, 
O arrow, slay thou this Sambara” (H. 9441). But these implied 
or stated facts do not always produce the expected result. Thus 
Rambha’s protestation: “I can love only your son, by that truth 
must thou release me,” tena satyena mdm rijan moktum arhast, 
is not effective with Ravana (R. 7.26.36). Only the Southern 
text has the tragedy recounted in K, 4.27.51, where a woman 
attacked by demons says: “if my husband has been satisfied with 
me, by that truth may I be petrified,” fena satyena yonir me bhavatv 
adya Sida drdha, and by the truth of her statement turned to stone 
as she wished (antard ni bhijanvor yat tat sarvam ca Sila bhavat). 
The tena satyena form in such cases sometimes is replaced by the 
other, as in R. 4.14. 14, anriam no “ktapirvam me, sakhe satyena 
fe Sape; compare R. 4.7.22: anrtam no’ ktapirvam me, na ca 
vaksye kaddcana, etat te pratijandmi satyendt ‘va Sapamy aham. 
The formula above, “if I have made gifts and sacrificed ” (com- 
pare [liad 1.40) is employed so regularly that it is used even by 
Indra’s wife when hunting for her vanished lord: “ yadi dattam 
| hutam, if too I have been a virtuous wife, if there is truth 





'“ The me is for may” (Comm.), which is the form in G. 13. 34 (the 
conclusion is, “fruitful shall my promise be,” ib, 38); but me is per- 
fectly correct. 
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in me, satyam yady asti va mayi, then shall be fulfilled my wish ” 
(to know where Indra is; sidhyatém me manorathah). 5o she 
invoked UpaéSruti, the nocturnal hearer of secrets, and because of 
her wifely virtue and through her truth, pativratatvat salyena, the 
divinity appeared and said: “ Because of thy good conduct and 
thy truth I will tell thee where Indra hides.” Though Saci’s 
virtue is given as one reason, yet, as in the former examples, the 
compelling force of Saci’s invocation lay in the truth of her words. 
As she herself says, safyam satyena dréyatdm, “truth shall be 
shown through truth” (as declared, 5. 19- $4-14.1f.). So Savitri 
and her husband make their appeals on the basis of “ never having 
told a lie” and good works, yadt dattam hutam yadt, with the 
conclusion (fena) salyena ... dlminam dabhe, “1 swear by my 
life” (3.297.99 and 101), So too Damayanti compels the gods 
to reveal themselves by the truth of her love and constancy, tena 
satyena, and later on relies on the same formula to convince Nala; 
but in attesting this she adds “I would touch thy feet ” (see below) 
and she aleo calls on the gods to be witnesses to her veracity, 
whereupon the Wind-god spoke from space and said, “She is 
sinless, safyam bravimi te” (3.57.18; 76.31, spréeyam tena 
satyena paddy etiu). In 3.63.37, Damayanti cays “as I am 
faithful, so may this wretch fall dead,” where (yatha) tathd, as 
often, takes the place of an implied “ by this truth.” 

An appeal to the gods converts the oath, which in itself is a form 
of ordeal (Sapatha in law and literature may mean ordeal) into a 
ease such as that of Sita’s, which has apparently been worked over 
with a view to this aspect. Sita says: “Trust me; by my conduct 
(as a good wife, cirtirena) I swear to you that I am innocent”; 
then, after an explanation of the facts, “making obeisance to 
deities and priests,” she says: “As my heart has never turned 
from Rama, so let Fire, the witness of the world, save me.” She 
then enters the fire, but comes out unhurt, and Fire in person 
declares that she is innocent. The G. text amplifies this and here 
Sita says: “ Even in thought I have never wronged you; by that 
truth may the gods preserve me” (fena satyena me devd disanty 
abhayam iSvardh). She then calls directly on the god, “ Protect 
me, O god” (R. 6.118.6-25; G. 101.7, 11,30f.). Her second 
trial (in which the SitaSapatha occurs, in a sort of court-room, 
before those assembled to try her, parisanmadhye) is really con- 
ducted by Valmiki, who speaks as her advocate and himself takes 
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the oath. Recounting the parentage of her sons and dismissing the 
facts with satyam etad bravime te, he repeats the formula: “I do 
not remember ever to have told a lie. May I get no fruit of my 
austerity if Sita be not faultless and pure (nirdosd, Suddha); 
but may I get the fruit if she be free of evil.” Sita herself then 
invokes Earth to receive her if she has been true to Rima “in 
thought, deed, and word,” concluding with the formal satyam ukiam 
me; then Earth, in accord with truth, safyasampadd, opens and 
receives her (R. 7.95.6; 96.17; some repetition in G. 103). 

A divine voice also, as in the case of Damayanti, verifies the 
tena satyena oath of Sudarsana, who challenges the gods to “ bless 
or destroy” him, according as he has spoken truly or falsely 
(13. 2.71). Incidentally it may be observed that this formula (like 
the phrase satyam etad bravimi te) becomes so trite that it is often 
employed without any real idea of taking an oath, merely as a 
colloquial addition or even as a verse-filler, as when Hanumat says, 
“Rama is grieving for you; devi satyena te gape” (R. 5.67.25); 
or as when Nahusa says to Saci, “Don’t be abashed, rely on me, 
salyena vii Sape devi, I will do as you say” (5.15.8); and as 
when Krsna says to Arjuna, “ Karna’s way of fighting makes me 
angry, sakhe satyena te Sape” (8.73.76). But this last is the 
epic equivalent of the old sepino “smt in the Namuci-story. Indra 
here “makes an agreement,” which is clinched with the formal 
yet colloquial sakhe, satyena te ape, where of course it is required. 
The sin of breaking his oath, however, is not even mentioned in 
the story, only the ein of killing his “ Brahman” friend (from 
which sin bathing in the Arund river frees Indra). The evil 
Duryodhana says that the world approves the breaking of this 
adrohasamaya (9.493.936; 2.55.13). Such at least was the advice 
given his father by Kanika, “slay the foe by (false) oath, poison, 
deceit ” (1. 140.53), and Indra’s broken oath serves later writers 
as an excuse for treating any political oath as negligible. But the 
morality of speaking the truth in any circumstances where a 
“virtuous lic” may be told, is questioned by the epic writers. 
One may be asked to speak truly, satyena prstah prabrihi, and 
yet go to hell for telling the truth; since sometimes it is “ better 
to lie” and “a lie with virtuous intent is virtuous” (8. 69. 50 f.). 

The rhapsodes deal with a string of oath-formulas, some of which 
are needed for the story, some for the verse, and some for emphasis, 
while others are merely for convenience and may be omitted. Thus 
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an unessential satyam in G, 6.23.32, etat satyam bravimi te, is 
dropped in R. 48.28 (snehad efad) and the whole phrase satyam 
etad bravime te of R. 6.4.2 is absent in G. So the oath bhadre, 
nirvestukimam mdm viddhi, satyena vai §ape of 13.19.89 is 
dropped in K. 50,94, which gives another turn to the assertion 
(-kimo ‘ham, tatra ’vakiranam mama). Then again, the half-pada 
phrases are joined as wholes, so that sometimes the vital safya- 
element shifts its place. In R. 3.27.3, pratijdndmi te satyam is 
completed with dyudham ca *ham dlabhe, while the variant in 
G. 33. 3 is pratijdndmé te, vira, satyend ’yudham dlabhe (the p. t. s. 
form, complete in R. 6. 36. 18 = G. 12. 13, lacks an addition). But, 
wherever placed, the interchange shows that the dyudham dlabhe 
formula is mentally complemented with a satyena, which is often 
set in the preceding phrase, as in 7.76.7, “I swear by truth and 
thereto touch my weapon,” satyena ca Sape, Krsna, tathai ‘va 
‘yudham dlabhe. These phrases and whole half-verses appear in 
both epics and in different books of the same epic, showing that 
they are conventionalized iterata.*. They show also that to the epic 
composers any form of a satyavacanam is regarded as an oath. 
In 3.252. 42-43, satyam te pratijindmi is followed by satyend 
*yudham Qabhe in the next verse for two forms of virtually the 
same oath: “I promise true I will kill Arjuna after the thirteen 
years have passed; I touch (swear on) my weapon to the truth of 
this (that) I will subdue the Parthas.” So far as the form goes, 
the safyena formula may be expressed otherwise, as in 5. 162, 27-29: 
“I shall fulfill my promise, pratijfid (even if the gods oppose) 
and I take my life (to stake) that what I have said shall become 
true,” yac cit ‘lad uktam vacanam maya . .. yathdi ‘tad bhavita 
satyam tathds ‘vd “tmadnam dlabhe. 

Two aspects of “truth-speaking” may be illustrated in connection 
with these formulas. To support the statement in R. 2. 88. 27 that 
bhavisyati, the speaker adds: “ May the divinities make true my 
wish,” apt me devatah kuryur imam satyam manoratham (as 
expressed in the promise). As Indra aids the curse by splitting 
with lightning the head of the accursed, so divine assistance will 


*Compare 16. 3.26; R.2.97,6; G.4.5.6; and the whole of RB. 4.7, 92 in 
G. 2. 121. 9, efac ca pratijdndmi satyena ca fapimy aham (in R. 4, 8. 27 
this 2. c. 4. a. interchanges with sakhe satyena te dope in G. 4. 8. 16 and 
G. 4. 5. 6 no correspondence in the the other text). 
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aid the oath’s fulfillment, in marked contrast to the defiance of the 
gods that may oppose their vows made by Arjuna and Bhima 
(above). In most cases there is no reference to the gods, unless 
they are cited as witnesses, but the general belief is that of Bhima 
(2.77.27): “I swear it and this mighty word of mine the gods 
will make true, “brhad vacah, satyam devah karisyantt. 

The other aspect is that shown in Scott’s “this rock shall fly 
from its firm base as soon as I,” certifying to the unchangeable 
character of the speaker and his word by analogy, a rather absurd 
but magnificent gesture, which may appear also in negative form 
(“heaven and earth may pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away”). A few specimens will suffice for this rhetorical side of 
the oath: “Ocean may dry up, Mount Vindhya be moved, but I 
shall not (be moved to) change this order” (G. 2.121.9); 
“Himavat may pass away, the sun lose its light, the moon its 
coolness, if my true word pass away ” (2. 77. 35, caled dhi Himavin 
sthandt ... matsalyam vicaled yadi); “Ocean may pass its bounds, 
the mountains be rent, but (even if the gods oppose me) my word 
shall not be spoken in vain” (5. 162. 26 f., mayoktam na mrsa 
bhavet) ; “The sky may fall, the mountain split . . . but my word 
shall not be in vain” (3.12.130; the conclusion, na me mogham 
vaco bhavet, is found also in 5.52.48); “The sky with all its 
stars may fall, fire become cool” (ete., 3.278. 38; with additions 
in K.; which text again has “the mount of snow may lose its 
snow” instead of “ Himavat may wander about,” in 3. 249. 31 £.). 
The formula in 14.5.27, among other monstrous possibilities, 
includes “the earth may revolve,” parivarteta medini (but “truth 
shall not change in me,” na tu satyam calen mayi). The same 
appeal to nature’s steadfastness as an indication of the speaker's, 
but with a different turn, is made in the following cases: “ So long 
as sun shall shine and mountains stand, may I fail of heaven if I 
fail in my agreement” (14.7.22, tyajeyam samgatam yadi); 
“ As the sun displays its glory in the east and, setting in the west, 
goes its regular round, dhruvam paryeti, so without (future) 
evasion I declare that this is the truth ” (that is, I shall not evade 
my promise to kill the foe, tathd satyam bravimy etan, nd ‘sit fasya 
ryatikramah, 5. 75.12 £.). 

The oath is attested either by divine intervention or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by the event. The usual divine wit- 
nesses are Fire and Water, but, as shown in the examples above, 
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Wind and Earth, or merely a Voice, also act in this capacity. Fire, 
the “witness of the world” (above) is the regular witness, as it 
(he) is the oldest known in literature. In the epics, he witnesses 
an oath of friendship (ahimsakam sakhyam upetya sdgnikam, 
R. 7. 33. 18), where the proper procedure is for the two men to take 
hands before a blazing fire (which may be fed with holy grass or 
flowers) and swear “the friendship witnessed by fire” (agnisdkgikam 
sakhyam or mitram) or “ fire-witnessed brotherhood,” bhrdtrtvam.* 
Compare R. 4.8.27: tvam hi pdnipradinena vayasyo me ‘gnisdk- 
sikam kriah prandir bahumatah (G. priyatarah), satyena ca Sapimy 
aham. Fire is of course the witness at a wedding and gifts made 
are also “ witnessed by Fire” (both illustrated in 1.198.11 and 
17, dadiu dhanam agnisiksikam). So the oath of confederation 
is taken over a fire hastily made and a religious aspect is sought 
further by a pretence of dress and use of holy grass: satyam te 
pralijanimo nai ‘tan mtthyd bhavisyats . . . krivd sapatham; 
dhave tasmin agndu tadi cakruh pratiyiidm (7.17. 16-27). 

The case of Water as witness of an oath is not so clear as is that 
of Fire, since sipping water is a general rite of purification. Yet 
it is possible that this rite itself is a tacit appeal to Water. In the 
case of the confederates just described, the K. text adds “ touching 
pure water,” jalam samspréya nirmalam, and a priestly blessing, 
as part of the oath-ceremony. As Fire witnesses a wedding, so 
“he is the husband to whom the woman is given with water,” 
yasya cd ‘dbhir pradiyate. Valmiki, “ touching water,” upaspréyo 
*‘dakam, has a vision of the epic (R. 1.3.2). Bharata in the same 
way protests his innocence, apah spréya (R. 2.111.24). A curse 
is thus sanctified: “ Angrily he took water in his hand and pro- 
ceeded to curse the priest” (toyam jagraha painina Vasistham 
saptum Grebhe); but in this case the curse was averted and the 
water was spilled, yet its potency was so strong that when it touched 
them it spotted the man’s feet (R. 7.65.29 7.). Water thus taken 
in hand to help a curse is called diryam (R. 7.26.53: G. sarvam 
for divyam) ; it is sipped or sprinkled (0 the Comm.), “according 
to the customary rule,” yathdvidhi, in this and similar cases. 


‘Kk. 4. 6. 10f.; G. 4. 7. 4; 34. 23f.; G. 3. 75. 35, where tha v. 1 
is somakrto "gnind, R. 3. 71. 20; ef. R. 7. 23. 14 and 34. 42 = G. 23, 45, 
where to bhritrtvam is added mitratém gatdu. The “friend taken by 
the hand” (of G, sakhd) appears in R. 4. 55. 5 as satydt piinigrhitah 
implying the fire-ceremony. it 
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Rama touches water as he swears to on = Ocean (3. 283. 32; this 
rite is not in R.6.21—= 4G, 93). a and Arjuna, samspréyd 
’mbhah, touch water when they moditats on Siva and approach two 
enchanted serpents (7.79.1; 80.17; 81.127.), to protect them- 
selves by purification. So Nala, because especially unclean, kriva 
miitram, should have “cleansed his feet” as well as “ touched 
water,” to keep off an evil spirit (3.59.3). All this sort of ritual 
becomes so conventionalized that the actors (or poets) probably do 
not know whether touching invokes Water or ritually cleanses. 
The Hindus “touch water” as we touch wood (who knows why?) 
for good luck, vaguely thinking of the process as a prophylactic 
purification. Thus Drona fastens on the king’s armor “ muttering 
holy texts and touching water” (7.94.39). Maitreya, “ touching 
water,” viry upasprsya, utters an effective curse against Duryo- 
dhana, who has insulted him by scratching earth with his foot while 
slapping his thigh and grinning at the saint (3.10.29f.). The 
same formula, wiry upaspréya, strengthens even a “ fire-weapon ” 
(7. 201.15; ef. ib. 195.49). Similar curses and promises to slay 
a foe, after touching water yathdvidhi, are found in 1. 41, 11 and 
50.46. The general idea is that this act purifies, samspréya ‘pah 
sucir bhitvd (on beginning priya, 3. 251.19), as when one is about 
to commit suicide or decides to leave off the attempt (R. 2. 111. 24). 
The rite is doubled in 14.80.33 Here the would-be suicide 
“takes his life in his hands ” (swears by his life; satyend ’tménam 
alabhe), to prove that he will kill himself; then he touches water 
and cries upon “all beings” to listen to him while he announces 
that, as a patricide, he is going to hell by way of starving to death; 
then he touches water a second time and lies down to die. Although 
there is perhaps as much magic as religion in “ touching water,” 
yet the sense of a divine power still seems to linger in the rite when, 
in G. 2.118. 8, the question is asked: “In what river can I drink 
water, taking it in my hand, if I fail of my promise and falsify 
my father’s word?” Whether the fact that water refuses its pro- 
tection to a sinner, shows a belief in its divinity or is merely a 
magical survival, may be questioned (3,136.9f, an evil spirit is 
here by implication stopped by water). Perhaps this is the reason 
why a priest always carries a water-pot. Pure magic is shown in 
the belief that water dropping from a nail, hair, fringe, or jar may 
injure a person.® Certain watering-places are of course holy and 
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have especial powers of healing, rejuvenation, etc., and holy verses 
said over water may endow it with magical potency. Any water 
will do for a curse or a blessing, but that of very holy rivers (any 
river is holy) is effective in proportion to the holiness of the stream 
or tank (cf. samspréya salilam Suci, of the Ganges, 3.1.42). But 
apart from this general appeal to water or employment of water, 
it is only as in 1. 74. 30 that it is invoked as a witness along with 
earth, space, wind, and all the gods, spirits, and beings which are 
supposed to keep an eye on human conduct. It appears to be a 
necessary element at a wedding (7. 55. 15, manovagbuddiusambhaga 
datia co ‘dakapirvakam, panigrahanamantras ca prathitam vara- 
laksanam:; in K. 55.21, bhasd, satyam toyam athd ‘gnayoh .. . 
diralaksanam). Perhaps all that can be said certainly of water in 
regard to the oath is that to touch or sip water solemnizes the act, 
which is performed with a more or less conscious acknowledgment 
of water’s divinity and the tacit acceptance of it as a possible 
arbiter, as in ordeals. Rivers, as distinct from mere water, are 
very living divinities and drown or save people as they will; not 
to speak of them marrying men or mountains, etc. But this phase 
exceeds the present topic. On the oath “by Varuna,” see below. 

Earth as a witness-goddess is invoked by Sita (above), but other- 
wise only as one of the elementary powers (earth, air, space, water, 
light) that “see the evil and good” of the body wherein ther 
reside (13.2.72 1.), or as one of the host of gods called upon in 
general to hear an oath or a cry of despair (see below). Duryo- 
dhana’s scratching the earth with his foot, caraneno ‘llikhan mahim 
(above) seems to be a slighting gesture without religious signifi- 
eance. Even in law, where the witnesses, “sworn by their good 
deeds,” give testimony while they “carry earth on their heads” 
(Sirobhis te grhitvo ‘rvim sukridih Sapitah (M. 8. 256 ; ksitidharinah 
in YAj. 2.152), it is only when a boundary is to be settled that 
this implicit appeal is made to Earth (if it be not mere symbolism). 
In 7. 143. 44, the dying warrior protests against the manner of his 
death and “touches earth with his head,’ but apparently only 
because he is entering praya (the suicidal rite), or is becoming 
weak, not because he is calling on Earth as a witness, though, 
according to the old saying, “ Earth has ears’? (Oertel in JAOS, 





“What's the matter with you? You look unhappy. Have you been 
sprinkled with water from nail, hair, fringe of a garment, or jart Or 
have you been beaten in a battle?” (16. 8 5f.). 
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#8.88; the Hit. says of a cat, bhiimim sprstva karndu spréati, as 
attestation, Peterson’s ed., p. 17; also a lion, Hit. iv, before vs. 
60, p. 145). On Earth as one of a group of elemental witnesses, 
see the next paragraph.” 

When Indrajit exclaims: “Hear thou the promise (oath) of 
Indra’s foe; I will slay Rima and Laksmana; the gods shall see 
my prowess” (draksyantu me vikramam, R. 6. 73. 6) he invokes 
the gods as witnesses that he will fulfill his oath. But this is merely 
implicit. The same desire is explicit in R. 3.45.31: May all 
the beings wandering in the wood (the vanadevatdh mentioned 
just previously) hear me as witnesses that I, though speaking 
properly, have been insulted by you” (sdksino hi: in G, siksi- 
bhitah). Soin R. 2.11.14 f., Kaikeyi calls all the gods as wit- 
nesses of DaSaratha’s promise (sarve érnvantu diivatah; in G, tan 
me Srnuta devatah) and mentions, as such witnesses, “all the three 
and thirty gods with Indra at their head, moon and sun and cloud 
and planets, night and day, the cardinal points, world and earth 
(jagat and prthivi), with Gandharvas and Raksasas, night- 
wandering creatures, the household divinities (grhadevatah) and 
whatever bhitfas (spirits) there be besides.” SakuntalA enumerates 
as those beings who know men’s conduct and are witnesses of truth 
and falsehood, almost the list of Manu (cf. Hit. ii, 100), sun, moon, 
air, fire, sky, earth, water, the heart (as “inner witness ™), Yama, 
day (not in Manu), night, the two twilights, and Dharma 
(1.74. 30f. In Manu, 8,85 f., “sky and earth” head the list). 
The oldest oath of all, “O Varuna” (implying that the God is a 
witness, VS. 6.22; TS. 1.3.11.1), invokes a deity who (in the 
Veda) may be cither Heaven or Water-god, but no epic oath recalls 
him apart from the very doubtful passage where Hanumat swears 
that Siti shall soon see Rima. This reads in G. 5. 34.7: satyena 
wit Sape devi tathdi ’va sukrtena ca, Dardurena ca Viidehi sape 
miilaphalena ca, Varunena sa-Vindhyena Merund Mandarena ca 
(yathd sunayanam viram . . . ksipram draksyasi) ; but the Bombay 
reading is; Mandarena ca te devi Sape milaphalena ca Malayena 
ca Vindhyena Merund Dardurena ca, yathd, ete., thus omitting here 
(R. 5.36.37) truth (but this occurs ib. 40. 13), merit, and Varuna, 
who really has nothing to do in this list of mountains and is to be 


& Professor Hopkins may have thought the bhdmisparéa mudrd of the 
Buddha so obviously related to the material here presented as to need no 
comment.—[Eprrozs] 
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emended to Malaya. Mountains, like rivers, are divine and appro- 
priate enough for a monkey to swear by, but they are invoked here 
not as deities but as the speaker’s occasional resorts, where he can 
obtain the sustenance, by which, milaphalena, he also swears. Thus 
Hanumat’s oath accords with the general principle of the oath as 
voiced in the epic. One does not swear by a god but by a precious 
possession. The gods and spirits may witness the oath, but they 
are not sworn by, as in Greece and Rome; for one swears by what 
one would preserve intact, weapons, wealth, life, and future bliss, 
the loss of which is risked by perjury. 

Under this head comes the common oath “ by truth and merit.” 
Merit is expressed by sukria or tstapiirta, that is, the reward to be 
expected hereafter as the fruit of good deeds or of religious acts, 
such as making sacrifice and establishing tanks, ete. An oath 
tapas, “by austerity” is similar, in that it invites the logs, in 
ease of perjury, of hard-earned asceticism here and hereafter. So 
an oath “by truth” implies that the speaker risks the fruit of 
lying, which is the loss of his stored-up merit. Hence the frequency 
of the oft-repeated preliminary to such an oath, “ Never have I 
spoken an untruth.” ‘Such oaths are often united with others, as 
in R. 2.21.16, satyena dhanusd cit ’va dattene ‘stena te §ape, 
“by truth, by my bow, by (the fruit of) my gifts and sacrifices I 
swear to thee.” In R. 2.34.48, although the formula is almost 
the same, “in thy presence, by truth and by my good deeds I 
swear to thee,” pratyaksam tava satyena sukriena ca te Sape, the 
Comm. takes #e as equivalent to trayd, “and by thee” (I swear). 
Such an oath would be most unusual, though not without precedent. 
For example, in 12, 128. 185, Satyam sape trayd "ham it, “| swear 
by thee it is true” (that to injure a friend is blamable): but, as 
against the Comm., besides the questionable grammar, the idiom 
fe Sape meaning “swear to thee” is common. The oath here is 
_ that Rama will fulfill his father’s promise. 

Other examples are: satyena pratijandmi .. . istdpiirtena ca 
Sape viryena ca sutdir agi, “truly I-promise and swear by my merit, 
by my manliness, and even by my sons” (that I shall slay or be 
slain). This oath of 7. 150.26 resembles that of 5.163. 33, karta 
‘ham tad vacah satyam satyendi ’va Sapdmi te, and 7.195. 14, Sape 
satyena .. . wldpiirtena cit ‘va (“I will verify my word, by truth 
I swear it” and “I swear by my truth and my merit,” to drink 
the foe's blood), except that it remains doubtful whether satyena 
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with pratijénamé is to be taken adverbially or as part of the oath. 
So in 9. 65.35, érau ce ’dam vaco mahyam satyena vadato prabho, 
istdpirtena dinena dharmena sukrtena ca, “(I will kill them today) 
I swear by my sacrifices, merit, gifts, virtue, and good deeds; hear 
me this word as I declare it truly” (rather than “by truth ”).* 
In other cases, as in ASvatthiman’s oath, it is more obvious that 
safyena is part of the oath: Sape ‘tmand “ham Sdineya satyena 
tapas tathd, ahatvi sarvapaicdlan yadi Sintim aham labhe, 
7.200. 64, “I swear by my life (soul), by truth, by my ascetic 
merit,” an oath completed by the unusual yadi, “(1 swear) if I 
rest (i.e. I shall not rest) without killing them all,” this rather 
late Sanskrit construction corresponding to the English idiom. 
Usually it is a Brahman who swears by his austerity or ascetic 
merit, but Drona’s son, like his father, is entitled to the oath. 
Instead of istipirta (which Nilakantha resolves into ista and 
dpiirta) 13fa alone, or the still more generalized svargabhdga, 
“share of heaven,” may be sworn by, as in 3. 157. 55, “I swear 
(to kill him) by my life, by my brothers, by my virtue and good 
deeds, and by my (merit obtained by) sacrifices” (dimand bhra- 
irbhag cai ‘va dharmena sukriena ca, istena ca Sape rijan) and in 
KR. 7. 107. 6, “by truth I swear and by my share of heaven ” (that 
I do not desire the kingdom without thee). This is Bharata’s oath 
(followed by yathd instead of the usual simple future); another 
reading is svargalokena (satyend ‘ham gape rajan svargabhdgena 
cit ‘va hi, na kdmaye yatha rijyam tvam vind). The “triple 
truth ” formula, frisatyena Sape, does not occur in the epic. One 
might expect, since sukrtena is one of the commonest oaths (next 
to satyena) that an oath would also be made by merit, punya, 
especially as R. has the expression svini punydni bhufijindh 
(R. 2.27.4) and punyabhdaj is one who is “ happy ” in having the 
fruit of merit (R. 7.17.6, yena sambhujyase bhiru sa nara, 
punyabhag bhuvt). But, as this may be on earth, so punya is not 
80 much the objective good deed, sukrta, as the goodness of which 
the sukria is the outgrowth: “by acting thus one might obtain 
great merit” (sumahat prapnuydl punyam, 12. 109. 7 f.); punya- 
vantah, madhyapunyah, and duskrtakarmdnah are the righteous, 


" Here vadato agrees loosely with mahyam, which forms part of a more 
or less fixed phrase; ef. R. 5. 36.34, érutedi'ra ca vaco mahyam (altered in 
G. 34, 4 for grammatical propriety to mame érutedi ‘va tu vacah); Comm. 
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those of middling virtue, and sinners (12. 298.27), respectively 
(from the sense “ blessed ” comes that of “ happy”). 

The oath usually leaves doubtful, except by implication, whose 
good deeds are sworn by, but the omission is sometimes carefully 
made good ; sukriend pi te gape, karisyamt tava pritim (R. 2.11.10) 
appears in the same form (ib. 10.36) but with my (good deeds), 
added in the reading of G. (2.11.23), sukrtena *tmanah gape (ib. 
34.48 has salyena sukrtena ca). I supply the necessary pronoun 
in the following elaborate oath, which embodies some of the usual 
formulas (for japena, prayers, jayena is also found), with the 
frequently employed curse for failure: “ By my tsfaparta, by my 
gifts and truth and prayers [or (hope of) victory], I swear, O 
king, that (yatha) I shall to-day slay the Somakas. May I not 
obtain the pleasure which good people are wont to win from sac- 
rifice, if I do not slay our enemies at dawn; I will not loosen my 
armor unless (until) I slay them; thus I declare this as truth; 
hear me, O lord.” This shows very plainly that every oath is by 
implication a curse on the one who uttering it fails to make his 
promise good (i satyam bravimy etat is virtually a promise, 
“T say it will be so as I have said”). The ma sma yajiiakrtdm 
pritim dpnuydm sajjanocitém (9.30.21) merely expresses what is 
really meant by istipirtena gape. With the loss of tstapirta, in 
7. 186. 46, and of ksdtra (warrior-standing) and of brakmanya, 
are threatened those warriors, in a sort of curse uttered as a threat, 
who allow Drona to escape or are worsted by him in battle, 
istipiridt tatha ksdtrdad brahmanyic ca sa nasyatu. How a warrior 
can lose his Brahman-standing is explained by the commentator, 
who says it means the loss of the religious virtue gained by keeping 
up sacrificial fires, etc. But probably it means what it says; a 
warrior-caste man is to lose caste and so is any fighting priest. 
Drona himself was half priest and Aévatthiman, his son, swears by 
his tapas (above). Probably many soldiers belonged to the priestly 
caste, as the law-books say particularly that a priest should not be 
a soldier, which shows that the practice was not unknown. 

A disconsolate priest, who still owes his tuition-fee, says that a 
failure to pay one’s debts involves the loss of all one’s istapirta, 
because to default payment is virtually a failure to speak the truth 
and without truth there is no heavenly reward, which theory 
explains the connection between the oath by truth and the reward 
involved (5.107.5f.). According to 2.68.80, untruth destroys 
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the isfdpiria of one’s whole family for seven generations. The 
keeping of a promise or oath, even if it be a secret promise or vow 
made to oneself, updrisu vratam, is the payment of a “debt to 
truth” (pratijiam pdlayisyami .. . satyasya ‘nrnyatim gatak, 
8.69.10 and 13; for the phrase, cf. pitus ca ‘nrnyatad dharme, 
R. 2. 94.17). 

The doubling of an oath after an interval of explanation is not 
uncommon. A good example occurs in the Sudargana episode, 
where, within the space of three verses, the same speaker says: 
“That this word of mine is uttered without any deceit, to this 
truth I swear on my life (take my life in my hands),” and then 
says again: “That this declaration uttered by me to-day is quite 
true, In accordance with that truth may the gods preserve or burn 
me” (13.2.72), nihsamdigdham yathd vakyam etan me samu- 
diirtam, tend “ham, vipra, satyena svayam atmanam @labhe ; ib. 
75, yathas ‘si nd’nytd vinit mayd’dya samudirita, tena satyena mdm 
devih pilayantu dahantu va. The diman here and elsewhere sworn 
by is life rather than soul and the extension of dlabhe from the 
material to immaterial is bridged by the parallel oath “I touch 
my head,” as a warrior says “I touch my Weapon,” meaning swear 
by the weapon. Thus in 5.175.16-17: “I touch (swear by) my 
head that I am a pure maid and think only of thee,” followed 
immediately by “it is the truth and to this truth I swear on my 
hfe” (miirdhanam dlabhe and satyend ’tmdnam dlabhe). For 
saiyena is found also satyam, as in 15. 3. 52, satyam dimdnam 
dlabhe, “I swear on my life it is true” (compare satyam ape, 
above). The warrior-oath on the weapon, such as dhanusd, “ by 
my bow (I swear)” or the more usual dyudham dlabhe, is generally 
complemented by a preceding satyena, the two together being 
equivalent to swearing to the truth and attesting it by touching 
the weapon, as in 3. 252.43; 7,148.21, etc. But as the fact sworn 
to is generally a future victory at the hands of the boastful cham- 
pion, the logical situation is not always in accord with the rhetoric, 
though one can see what the warrior means despite what he says. 
Thus Arjuna in 7.76.7-25: “I shall slay him; I swear it and 
attest the truth by touching my weapon . . . he will be killed by 
me, I promise you; know thou that my promise is as true (sure) 
as Laksmi in the moon and water in the sea . . . I shall not be 
conquered but I shall conquer (na jiyeyam jaydmi ca) and by that 
truth know thou that he is (will be) slain in battle; truth is 
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inherent in a Brahman and humility in good men” (dhruvam vas 
brahmane satyam dhruvad sadhugu sannatih). The only force of 
tena satyena here is to reinforce the pratijfid satya; my promises 
being always sure of fulfillment, in accordance with my promise to 
slay him he may already be regarded as slain (satyend ‘yudham 
Gabhe repeated in another form). 

This formula for touching a weapon or head or feet (of another) 
and for laying hands on one’s life (atmanam dlabhe, 5. 87. 7, ete.) 
is identical in its verbal use with that euphemistically employed 
for slaughtering a sacrificial animal; but the same d-labh is also 
the regular word meaning to touch (put the hand gently on) 
objects supposed to bring good luck. Thus as the king, for his 
coronation, “ touched white flowers, svastikas, unbroken grain, earth, 
gold, silver, and a gem” (Svefah sumanaso “sprsat, ete., 12. 40.7), 
so with dlabh; compare dlabhya (vira) kamsyam, “touching brass” 
for good luck (7,112.63) and “touching eight lucky objects” 
(alabhya mangaliny astiu, 7.127. 14, explained by Nil.: analo go 
hiranyam ca dirva gorocanimrlam, aksatam dadhi ce ‘ty agidu 
mangalint pracakgate). According to 13.191.8, the evil spirits 
called Pramathas are kept off by one who is gorocandsamalabha, 
“in contact with the yellow pigment called gorocand.” <A king 
regularly begins the day by worshipping fire and “seeing or 
touching, sprstvd, svastikas, vardhamdnas and nandydvartas 
(platters and diagrams, gold), wreaths, water-jars, fire, dishes full 
of unbroken (not husked) barley, rucaka (citron?), rocana, pretty 
bejewelled girls, curds, butter, honey, water, auspicious birds, and 
whatever else is piijifam, recommended” (7.82. 20). 

Women and ordinary citizens in the epic swear by their sons and 
lives; but such oaths are not confined to one class nor is “ by my 
life” confined to oaths. Thus in R. 2.12.49, Kaikeyi swears 
“by (my son) Bharata and by my life” (Bharatend 'imand ci “ham 
gape te) that she will be satisfied only with Riima’s banishment, 
and later the ordinary citizens swear by their sons that they will 
not live under her rule (ib. 48.23, putrdir api gapimahe); but 
meantime Dagaratha, trying to understand her, cries: “By Raghava 
I conjure (swear to) thee, speak, tell me what is in your mind,” 
Raghavena . . . Sape te, briihi, where §ape te is perhaps obsecro, 
conjure (implore), and the verse virtually repeats what he has said 
just before, “I can Tefuse you nothing; by my life say what you 
have in mind.” Here dfmano jivitend ‘pi is a regular oath-formula 
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used with briihi, possibly with the implication that the speaker 
will grant her anything even at the cost of his life, as the com- 
mentator takes it, but more probably simply transferred from 
“swear” to “speak,” as in any language such formulas become 
simply a means of emphasis (R. 2.10.35 and 11.6; in the next 
verse, Himena ... Sape te vacanakriyim is “I swear by Rama to 
do as you say,” rather than, as in PW.s. gap, “I entreat you to 
verify the word”). That oaths in fables are transferred to animals 
is & matter of course. The cat-and-mouse story of 12.138 thus 
makes an animal swear “by my life” and use the commonest of 
colloquial oaths, sakhe, satyena te gape (ves. 75 and 133), which is 
almost as meaninglessly casual as is often satyam etad bravimi te. 

At first sight the phrase cited above, “I would touch thy feet,” 
does not seem to belong in the same category with those which 
indicate that the speaker swears by that which he would not will- 
ingly lose. But obviously the phrase as used by Damayanti goes 
beyond the usual polite pidibhivandanam of respectful greeting. 
It helps to attest her assertion by submission to the hearer’s power. 
In native thought the feet represent the person. Rima’s sandals, 
worn on his brother’s head, are a sign of that brother’s dependence 
on Rama’s superiority. The word foot, even in ordinary parlance, 
is used instead of person. Thus parvatas tvalpddasevitah 
(12.351.18) is not the mountain trod by thy feet but the 
“mountain favored by thee” as residence. “I shall see thee 
again,” as an au revoir, is expressed by péddu draksydmi te punah, 
“see thy feet again” (G. 2.18.53). To take great care of the 
king’s person is to “ guard his majesty’s feet” (devadevasya paddu 
ca devavat paripdlaya, R. 2.58.18). “ Obedience to the feet” is 
& phrase that brings out this idiom even more clearly: tcchdmah 
pddagusriisam tava kartum sandtana, “O Eternal One, we would 
show obedience to thy feet” (H. 12585). To “touch the feet ” 
is to “make obeisance”; the two expressions even occur as varied 
readings of the same panaage pranimam akarot miuh in R. 6,121.9 
is pituh pdidiu samaspréat in the corresponding G. 6. 104. 10. 
Bharata merely puts into practice what is verbally rendered by 
“touching the feet with the head,” Sirasd pragrahisyami carandu 
(R. 2.98.9). But such submission not only supports an oath but 
may imply it. Thus in 13,151.22: “Give me your promise not 
to injure Brahmans again,” followed by the pratijia or promise 
synonymous with oath: “I will not injure Brahmans again, in 
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word, thought, or deed; and (to attest this) I touch thy feet,” 
carandv api te sprée. This sprée is probably the right word in 
G. 2.16. 10 (not in the Bomb. text), instead of the received reading 
piddu satyena vdi Sape. Compare iti satyena te pddau spréimt in 
8. 71. 21-38, which concludes Arjuna’s oath, in which, after saying 
itt satyam bravima te, he “seized with both hands the king’s two 
feet” and “swore by truth and the king’s grace,” prasidena, as 
well as by his (three) brothers, to kill the foe, adding “in truth 
of this I touch my weapon,” and then again “in truth of this I 
touch thy feet.” In G. 2.18.19 (not in Bomb.) the two formulas 
are joined, dyudham tena satyena piddu cit ‘vd ‘labhe tava (ib. 
29. 24, satyend ‘labhya piddu te). 

It is clear that touching the feet is thus an attestation in the 
form of submission. The speaker who touches another's feet depre- 
cates. He risks by the accompanying oath, whatever he may hope 
from the hearer’s favor, just as Arjuna swears “by thy grace” 
while touching the emperor’s feet, meaning that on failure to fulfill 
his oath he will expect to lose the royal favor. The same idea is 
latent and sometimes expressed when touching the feet accompanies 
not an oath but an entreaty, as in R. 2.12.36, afijalim kurmi 
Kiikeyt pddau ca ‘pi sprédmi te, and ib. 111, sprsdmi padav api te, 
prasida me, “I bow before thee, I touch thy feet . . . I touch thy 
feet, be gracious to me.” 

But to “swear by the feet” is to swear by the person and this 
person is a loved possession, not to be confused with divinity in the 
ease of Rima and Krsna, by whose pereon (or feet) oaths are taken, 
yet not as if they were gods (like per Jovem), but rather like the 
similar oaths by sons and brothers and wives. Thus Daéaratha 
(above) swears “by Rima,” but only as Rima is his dear son 
without whom he “cannot live even for a moment.’ So in 
7. 156. 19, Sape "ham Krsnacarandir istapirtena cai ’va ha, Satyaki 
is answering his antagonist’s oath in kind, and as Somadatta has 
just sworn “ by my two sons, by my isfa and good deeds (I will 
kill you),” so Satyaki retorts “by the feet of (my two dear) 
Krenas and by my tsfdpirta (I will kill you and both your sons).” 
The Comm. calls attention to the fact that both Krsnas must be 
meant because the oath is “by the (plural) feet,’ which indeed 
is not certain, since dual and plural are sometimes used without 
care (caranéu of a deer in 1. 140.29), but is plausible and from 
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the point of view of the oath itself of no importance? Also 
unimportant, yet interesting, is it that as Arjuna (above) swears 
“by my (three) brothers, Bhima and the Twins,” so Rama swears 
“by my three brothers” (safyam efat frnolu me .. . tribhis tair 
bhratrbhth gape, R. 6.19.19 f., not in G. 5.91). 

All oaths then are sworn by what one would not lose. In the 
law, the slave is owner of nothing important enough to swear by 
and therefore is sworn “by evil deeds” of every sort, sarvdis tu 
pitakavh, that is by the fruit of evil deeds, or what the perjurer 
suffers hereafter. The judge tells him what sort of hell-tortures 
he will get if he perjures himself, eo that, logically, he too is sworn 
by what he would not willingly lose in the way of future happiness. 
Now it is possible for anyone to give voluntarily an oath based on 
the same presumption. Such an oath may be taken in exculpation 
or, like the battle-oaths already recorded, in promise of something 
to be accomplished (as above, “ may I not obtain heaven, if I do 
not slay him”). The formula is about the same in any case. 
Instead of saying “I swear by my hopes of heaven,” one says 
“ May I go to hell if I lie,” which quite literally is said in both 
epics in sundry cases. The Saméaptakas, who have “ sworn 
together ™ to effect a certain killing, take such an oath and explain 
in detail the various hells they will be prepared to go to, as their 
reward, if they fail in their oath’s fulfilment. These confederates 
“swear in a loud voice in the hearing of all spirits” that if they 
break their agreement they will go to the hells allotted to such 
sinners as kill priests and cows or give up a refugee, in fact to all 
the worlds (hells) of evil-doers (ye loka brahmaghdtindm . . . ye 
ca papakriim am); but if they do not break their agreement they 
shall (or will) go to delightful worlds (istal lokin pripnuydmah, 
7.17.28-36). Similarly, Arjuna, swearing to slay Jayadratha, 
says mi sma punyakriam * lokan pripnuydm (“I promise you I 
will slay him to-day; if I do not, may I lose heaven”) and men- 
tions several of the hells he will go to, such as the worlds allotted 
to matricides and priest-slayers (ete., 7.73.24 £.). In exeulpation 
there are similar oaths, one in each epic, and the “worlds of 
sinners” are in part the same, showing that they are practically 
identical formulas. For example, Bharata exculpates himself from 


* Because the oath here cannot be by Krsna as divinity, but as a beloved 
friend, or, if dual, by Erspa and Arjuna. 
"Better punyakrtdm lokdn (gen. pl.), as in K., than -krtdal, as in Bomb. 
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a suspicion of being implicated in his mother’s designs by swearing 
“with terrible curses” (oaths, fapathan kastin or krechran sapa- 
mdnam) that “he who has approved of Rama’s banishment” 
should suffer the future fate of one who lives on his daughter,’ 
or slays priest or cow, or betrays a confidence, or gives up a refugee 
(cf. the verbal agreement in vifvdsaghdlindm R.G, 2.79.17 and 
in Arjuna’s oath, above, 7.73.26; svasufim upayivatu, RG. ib. 
23° and Mbh. 13.93.119). The sense is that the one who is 
guilty of treason shall suffer the fate of the sinners mentioned, 
and this invocation of a sinner’s fate on “whoever is guilty” is 
enough to free Bharata from suspicion (R. 2.75.21f.; G.79.1f). 
The seers accused of theft also “ proceeded to swear,” Sapathayo 
*pacakramuh, that they were innocent by saying: “ May the thief 
be an injurer of cows and priests, be without piety, ddivatesy 
anamaskdrah, kill a refugee, live on his daughter, become a servant 
or a Purohita (king’s chaplain, 13.93. 119, 130, 136),” which last, 
Viévamitra’e curse, is repeated in the second version (ib. 94. 33), 
immediately following, where the seers “swear with sharp oaths,” 
fapaima tiksndth gapathath (94.14). The one who is really guilty 
invokes (on himself) a blessing instead of a curse and so is detected 
(istam etad, dsirvidah ... sapathah, 93. 137, 94. 46). The worlds 
(hells) mentioned in the other oaths are here implied and the 
content of the curse is the same in all: “Ii I am the thief (or, 
if I fail to do this) may I be punished in hell.” The seers’ oath 
may be mentioned in Manu 8.110, which in turn is supposed to 
refer to RV. 7.104. 15, adyi muriya yadt yitudhano asmi. This 
“may I die to-day” (if I am a cannibal), is at any rate a reason- 
able historical background for the later more elaborate curses of 
purgation, which, as above, are called oaths. 

The sense of “entreat,” obsecro, which appears in a few late 
passages in the simple root sap (fram fape, H. 10396; possibly 
pidiu satyena vit Sape, G. 2.16.10), but especially in the participle 
of the causative stem (where Sipita interchanges with éasita, 





"That is, sella his daughter, svesutdm wpajiratu, So the Comm., but it 
may mean on his daughter's wages, 

“The sinner mentioned here (G. 2. 79. 19) as grdmaghdtin ia according 
to the commentator not “the plunderer of a village” (PW.), but the 
samihayajin or grémaydjin, v.1. to grimaghdtin, one who is the only 
priest for a crowd of people or for a village, associated as co-sinner with 
the veythd-palussmdlambhin, one who butchers cattle without religious 
excuse (12. 34. 6). 
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“bidden”’) is not an extension of the idea of curse or swear but 
grows out of the more radical meaning of Sap as hold, applicable 
to both curse and swear (middle voice), the causative having thus 
the meaning constrain, conjure, entreat, usually with the addition 
“by my life,” “by thy love’ This holding or binding sense is 
suggested also by the parallel satyena parigrhydi ‘nam, “holding 
him fast by his promise (truth),” G. 2.8.24, just as one is said 
to be “constrained by his oath,” Sapatha-yantritah. Examples of 
this usage are not infrequent. In R. 3.24.13, Rima says to 
Laksmana, Sdipito mama pddibhydm, “I constrain, conjure, thee 
by my feet” (G. here, 30. 15, has sdpito hy asi patnyd me, “ by my 
wife”), that is, I hold thee by thy regard for me, as elsewhere we 
find $ipitas tvam sakhitvena, per amicitiam (G. 7. 113.42, where 
the Bomb. text has §asitag ca, enjoined, bidden, 108.27). In 
Ri. 7.45. 21 —=G. 48.19, the texts vary between sapifa hi mayd 
yiyam pddabhyim jivitena ca and bhujdbhyim (in G, which adds 
satyam elad bravimt vah). In this sense gapto ’st (mayd ca Sitaya 
edt “va) is found in R. 2. 112.28, where G. 123.10 has Sapito ‘si. 
H. 2.21. 46 has Sipitd ‘st mama praindih, kuru svastyayandni me, 
“By my life I beg of you, say farewell,” where G. substitutes for 
the imperative “and by my return,” punardigamanena me repeated 
in a later section (G. 2.18.53 and 58,21). The imperative follows 
the same phrase in R. 4. 16. 10, Sipita ’si mama prandir, nivartasva 
janena ca (G. 15,13, jayena ca). PW. says that this use of gap 
in the causative is found only in the participle; but in R. 4. 9.14 
(not in G.), Sdpayitvd sa mim padbhydim, either meaning (“ entreat- 
ing” or “making me swear”) is possible. The radical meaning 
ig everywhere present. One touches, holds, seizes on, and thus gap 
(capio) and d-labh are rightly synonymous in the oath; one binds 
oneself by an oath and Saptas (above) is captus, “thou art held 
fast” (constrained, by regard for me). So a curse is like a net 
thrown upon one, or a fetter from which one has to be freed. 





NOTES ON TWO LAMA PAINTINGS 
Baron A. von StaEL—HoisTern 


THE PICTURES reproduced on Plates I and II were sold to the 
present writer by a Chinese curio dealer at Peking in 1927. On the 
back of the first picture we find the following Tibetan inscription: 
rgyal pa rin po che Skyes rabs, which means: incarnations of the 
Dalai Lama." 

Before Sikyamuni Buddha appeared on this earth about twenty- 
five centuries ago he is said to have been incarnated hundreds of 
times among gods, among men, and even among animals, Some, 
if not all, of those incarnations were believed in by the Buddhists 
who erected certain monuments in India long before the beginning 
of our era.* 

The doctrine of transmigration is thus one of the most ancient 
tenets of Buddhism, but certain aspects of it do not seem to have 
been elaborated until almost two thousand years had passed after 
the death of Sakyamuni Buddha (about 480 5.c.). The first 
infant known to history who was recognized as an incarnation of 
a recently deceased Buddhist Church dignitary and whose right to 
hold office was founded upon that recognition seems to have been 
Dge hdun rgya mcho (about 1470-1542) who is regarded as the 
second Dalai Lama. His predecessor, the first Dalai Lama Dge 
bdun grub pa,* was not “discovered” as an infant but installed 
in office as a grown-up man. Con kha pa (about 1360-1420), the 
founder of the Yellow Church, is said to have prophesied that 


*That inscription contains two evident mistakes, rgyal ba instead of 
rgyal pa, and chehi instead of che would be correct. Kgyal ba rin po che 
literally “the precious conqueror,” is the Tibetan equivalent of the title 
Dalai Lama. Cf. Sarat Chandra Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary, Calcutta, 
1902, p. 312. My method of transliterating the Tibetan alphabet is described 
in the Bibliotheca Buddhica (Vol. XV, p. xi). I use it here with one 
exception: I replace ¢ by 4 in this article. 

*The stipa of Bharhut is one of the early monuments decorated with 
sculptured seenea from Sikyamuni’s former existences, 

“Cf. Pander’s Pantheon, Berlin 1890, No, 43. In the Fe 3 (Chu) 
& (Fo) 2 (P'u) EE (Sa) J (Shéng) {B (Hsieng) Si (Tsan) 
too Dge hdun grub pa is spoken of as the first (Chinese t'ou pei) Dalai 
Lama. As to the Chu Fo, ete., cf. my “Remarks on the Chu Fo, ete.,” 
Bulletin of the (Peking) Metropolitan Library, Vol. I, p. 1. 
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Dge bdun grub pa’s reincarnations would succeed him in his office 
for ever.* So far this prophecy has come true and all the Dalai 
Lamas of Lhasa, down to the present holder of the title, are believed 
to be identical with Dge bdun grub pa in substance, though not in 
body. Upon the demise of a Dalai Lama the next receptacle of his 
Karma is “ discovered” by means of an elaborate oracular process 
among a number of especially favored infants.*: In order to add 
further weight to the authority of the Dalai Lamas the “ spiritual 
ancestry ” of thoze prelates was at a later date traced back beyond 
the first Dalai Lama, and Avalokiteévara, the divine protector 
of Tibet, himself was, by pious fiction, regarded as the founder 
of the line, | 
Blo bzan bjam dpal rgya mcho, the eighth Dalai Lama, whose 
portrait occupies the centre of Plate I, is, according to the Min gi 
graus,* the fifty-eighth of the line. No list of those 58 incarnations 
seems ever to have appeared in the West, and I give all the names 
and titles as I find them on the pages 18a—19b of the work just 
mentioned. (1) bphags mchog spyan ras gzigs [paramiryava- 
lokitesvara), (2) rgyal po bjig rten dban, (3) ston pabi spyan 
shar bram zehi khyebu? snan ba, (4) bram zebi khyebu geal ba, 
(5) rgyal bu chags pa med pa, (6) rgyal bukuntudgab, (7) rgyal 
bu Tha skyes, (8) rgyal po dkon mchog hbans, (9) rgyal po dad 
pa brtan pa, (10) rgyal po dpal bzah, (11) rgyal po dad pa rab 
tu brian pa, (12) rgyal po blo gros, (13) dad ldan khyebu dgab 
bzin, (14) dge bsfien beun pa, (15) khyebu nor bean (16) khyebu 
tla ba, (17) khyebu rin chen sin po, (18) kyebu padma, 


“CL Schulemann, Geschichte der Dilaitammad. Heidelberg, 1911, p. 91. 

*That process was regulated by an edict of Ch'ien Lung. See W. W. 
Rockhill, T’oung Pao, Vol. XI, p. 55. 

"The author of that work is Klof rdol bla ma fag dbat blo bean, and 
its full Tibetan title is Bstan hzin gyi skyes bu rgya bed du byon pahi 
min gi gratis. In the following lines I use the characters Mgp instead of 
that long title. The block print of the work which I possess was evidently 
printed at Peking, because we find Chinese as well as Tibetan numbers on 
its pages, 





*The Meg reads khythu here os well as in the following lines. I prefer | 


khyebu which is the reading of the Dpag bsam rin po chehi sfe ma. That 
work is a biography of the seventh Dalai Lama and contains most of the 
names occurring in our list. The Dpag bsam rin po chehi sfe ma forms 
part of the Gsuh hbum of the Leaf skya hu thog tu Lalitavajra. As to 
the latter, compare my “Remarks on an Eighteenth Century Lamaist 
Document,” Kuo Heio Chi K‘an, Peking, 1923. 
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(19) khyebu bod zer, (20) khyebu byams pa, (21) rgyal po 
sengebi sgra, (22) rgyal po bde mchog, (23) sgyu ma sprul pa 
Ses pa lha yi rgyal po, (24) khyebu dge bdun hphel, (25) pho rin 
ri za, (26) rgyal po ge sar, (27) sprul pabi ri bon, (28) lo brgyad 
byis pa, (29) rzi bobi rnam par bstan pa, (30) bram ze rin chen 
mchog, (31) dge slon beam gtan bzan po, (32) dur khrod rnal 
bbyor pa, (33) gli phran rgyal po, ($4) bya yid brtan sro lon 
kun tu rgyu, (35) rgyal po skyabs sbyin, (36) za hor rgyal po 
geug lag byin, (37) chos rgyal dge ba dpal, (38) bod yul rgyal 
pobi thog ma giiah khri bean po, (39) bod yul bstan pabi dbu 
brites tho ri efian al, (40) chos gyal sron bean scam po, (41) rgyal 
po khri sroi Idebu bean, (42) miah bdag khri ral pa, (48) chos 
tgyal dge ba dpal, (44) za ya a nan ta (sic!) kha che dgon pa pa, 
(45) bbrom ston rgyal babi bbywi gnas, (46) sa chen kun dgah 
sin po, (47) zhah bero babi mgon po g’yu brag pa, (48) mnhab 
bdag fan ral, (49) lha rje dge ba bbum, (50) gnas lia mkhyen 
pa padma vagra, (51) rgyal ba dge hdun grub, (52) rgyal ba dge 
bdun rgya mcho, (53) rgyal ba bsod nams rgya mcho, (54) rgyal 
ba yon tan rgya mcho, (55) rgyal ba lia pa chen po hag dban blo 
bzan rgya mcho, (56) rgyal ba chans dbyans rgya mcho, (57) Teyal 
ba blo bzah bekal bzah rgya meho, (58) rgyal ba bjam dpal 
rgya mcho, 

The figures of our Dalai Lama picture evidently represent the 
eighth Dalai Lama with a mere selection of his Spiritual ancestors, 
because instead of 58 personages it shows only 26, the central figure 
and figures A~Y.* 


"Here we are dealing with a line of incarnations attributing 25 spiritual 
ancestors to the eighth Dalai Lama, or 24 to the seventh Dalai Lama. 
We know that a still more abridged line has been used for the decoration 
of Lama Temples. That line was represented by 13 separate pictures 
showing the seventh Dalai Lama, whose en face Picture was placed in the 
centre, and six ancestral pictures looking to the left or to the right, 
respectively, on either side, I possess three Pictures which must have 
belonged to such a set, and M. de Lagerberg, the Royal Swedish Chargé 
d'affaires at Peking, has one. Among the twelve ancestors of the seventh 
Dalai Lama Avalokiteévara must have occupied the first place on the right, 
Dkon mehog hbatis (Mgg, No. 8) the first place on the left, Kun dgah shit 
po (gg, No, 46) the third place on the right, and the sixth Dalai Lama 
the sixth place on the left of the seventh Dalai Lama. Two of the paintings 
wppe, Possession have been published by Miss Olive Gilbreath (Asia, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 474), and by Mr. Yu Dawehyuan in his Love Songa of the Sirth 
Dalailama, Peiping, 1930, 
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All our figures bear Tibetan inscriptions indicating the corre- 
sponding names, except Fig. C, which evidently represents the 
Khasarpana * form of Avalokiteévara, the founder of the line (Mgg, 
No. 1). Fig. B bears the inscription bjig rten dbai phyug *° 
(Skt. LokeSvara). LokeSvara is a well-known name of Avalokites- 
vara,’ but here that name is evidently attributed to a distinct 
incarnation of the patron saint of Tibet as an earthly King. The 
name which appears as Dkon mchog hbans (Ratnadisa?) in the 
Mgg (No. 8) as well as in Lalitavajra’s work and on M. de 
Lagerberg’s picture takes the form of Dkon mchog dban in our 
Fig. I. No such name is known to me or to the Lamas I could 
consult. Dad pa brtan (Fig. K, cf. Mgg, No. 9) Lhabi rgyal po 
(Fig. J, cf. Mgg, No. 23), and Dge ba dpal (Fig. L, cf. Mgg, 
No. 37, and No. 43) are equally unknown.* Fig. D represents 
Giab Khri bean po (Mgg, No. 38), a King of Tibet." He is said 
to have come from India, and it is to him that the Tibetans, who 
trace their origin back to a pair of monkeys, ascribe the organi- 
zation of the first important state among their savage ancestors. 

Lha tho tho ri (Fig. E, Mgg, No. 39) is another early king of 
Tibet. Tradition reports the miraculous apparition ™* of a minia- 
ture pagoda and of some other Buddhistic objects in the palace as 
the most outstanding event of Lha tho tho ri’s reign. The King 
did not, however, appreciate those heavenly gifts, being ignorant 


of Buddhism. It was not until five generations later, under King 


Sron bean sgam po (Fig. G, Mgg, No. 40), that the faith was 
Introduced into Tibet. He reigned in the seventh century A. D, 
Among his wives he had two foreign princesses, one from China 


"Cf. the Chu Fo, ete., No. 160, and Bhattacharya’s Indian Buddhist 
feonography, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924, p. 36. The halo of our figure is 
Breen, while on another picture (reproduced in Asia, see above) Khasarpana 
Avalokiteivara has a white halo. 

“The Mgg (No. 2) has hjig rten dbai, instead of hjig rten dban phyug. 

“Of. Das, Dictionary, p, 456. 

“One of my Tibetan friends suggested that those unknown kings might 
be rulers of Sambhala. 

“Cf. Schlagintweit, Kénige von Tibet, Munich, 1866, p. 15; Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829, p. 23; Eippen, Religion 
dea Buddha, II, p. 47; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 19. 

“Cf. Kippen, op. cit., p. 52, Schlagintweit (op. cit, Tabelle I) gives 
463 A.D. as the date of this event. The miniature pagoda which we ace in 
Tho tho ri’s right hand (Fig. E) probably represents one of the objects 
which miraculously appeared in the king's palace. 
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and one from Nepal. He extended the frontiers of his realm in 
the east as well as in the west, and founded the city which now 
bears the name of Lhasa. 

The next great patron of Tibetan Buddhism was King Khri sron 
Idebu bean (8th century a. p.), who invited the famous Padmasam- 
bhava, the real founder of Lamaism, to Tibet. sro Idehu 
bean appears among the Dalai Lama’s ancestors in the Mgg (No. 
41), but our Dalai Lama picture ignores him, King Khri ral pa 
(Fig. F, Mgg, No. 42), who reigned in the 9th century 4. D., was 
famed for defeating the foreign enemies of Tibet and for his 
devotion to the Buddhist clergy. Im order to honor the Lamas he 
is said to have allowed them to sit on his long pigtail.’ 

Our Fig. M (inscription: Kha che sgom pa) evidently repre- 
sents the same personage which appears as Aaya ananta kha che 
dgon pa pa in the Mgg (No. 44) and as Sats rgyas sgom pa in 
Lalitavajra’s work." Hbrom ston (Fig. N, Mggz, No. 45) lived 
in the 11th century, and was the most celebrated Tibetan pupil ot 
Atiga, an Indian Buddhist who visited Tibet and founded a re- 
formed sect of Buddhism in that country. Our Fig. 0 bears the 
following inscription: sa chen kun shin, and the corresponding 
name in the Mgg (No. 46) is: sa chen kun dgab siiih po. Accord- 
ing to page 12a of the Bstan pabi sbyin bdag byun chul gyi min 
gi grate ** the bearer of that name was a con of the founder of the 
Sa skya pa sect, and Jaeschke (Dictionary, p. 570) says that he 
was born in the year 1090. 








“CL Das, Dictionary, p. 1171. As to the various names attributed to 
this pious monarch, see Schlagintweit, op. cit., p. 57; Schmidt, op. cit., 
p. 47; Das, op. cit., p. 361; KEéppen, op. cit., II, p. 72. 

“The only thing my Lama friends could tell me about him was the name 
of his teacher: Rigs pahi khu byug, a name entirely unknown to the books 
(or at least to the indices) at my disposal. I have not succeeded in con- 
necting Fig. A of our Dalai Lama picture (inscription: Nor hzin dbai po) 
with any of the names in the Mgg. Nor hgin dbah po [Vasumdharendra] 
looks like a mere title, and is probably used here instead of one of the 
royal names found in the Mgg, but missing on our picture. 

“The author of that work, a copy of which, printed at Peking, I possess, 
is Klon rdol bla ma fag dban blo brai. Mr. B. I. Pankratoff very kindly 
drew my attention to the two works by that Lama mentioned in this 
article. According to Waddell (op, cit., p. 69), Khon dkon mchog rgyal po, 
the founder of the sect, was born in 1033. These dates are probably a few 


“aoe Paul Pelliot, Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1913, pp. 
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G'yu brag pa (Fig. P) must have been connected with the 
Tibetan district of Zhai, because he is designated as Zhan bgro 
babi mgon po in the Mgg (No. 47) and as Zhan rin po che by 
Talitavajra. Mnab bdag fan (Fig. R, Mgg, No. 48) is, accord- 
ing to Das (op. cit., p. 361), the name of a Buddhist saint. The 
Mgg (No. 49) gives Dge ba bbum (Fig. S) the title of a ha rje, 
and Padma Vazra (Fig. W) appears in the Mgg (No. 50) as 
sessing the five sciences.2* 

The representations of Dee bdun grub pa,*° the first Dalai Lama, 
Which we possess, show important differences. In our Fig. U he 
holds a book in his left hand and nothing in his right one. In 
Pander’s Pantheon (No. 43) he holds a lotus flower in his right 
hand and nothing in his left one. In the Chu Fo, ete. (No. 24) 
he holds a yajra in his right hand and a lotus in his left one. 
Griinwedel, Waddell, and Schulemann agree with the Mgg¢ in giving 
1391 as the year of Dge hdun grub pa’s birth.** Dge hdun grub pa 
is known as a great propagator of the yellow faith and as the 
founder of numerous monasteries, More important than his other 








“Nah is sometimes apelt myan; cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 474. According 
to Csoma (Grammar, p- 185) G’yn brag pa was born in 1121, and Miah 
bdag fia in 1134. These dates cannot both be correct, if we assume that 
they refer to the incarnations represented on our picture and mentioned in 
the Mge. G'yu brag pa was evidently a most distinguished (hgro bahi mgon 
po, rin po che) personage, and he must have been older than thirteen 
when he died. 

“ Cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 750, and Sagaki's edition of the Mahavyutpatti, 
p. 124. Several Padmavajras seem to have distinguished themselves as 
teachers of the Tantras; cf, Tairanitha (Tib. text), pp. 83 and 210: the 
Pag Sam Jon Zang (ed. Das, Calcutta, 1908), Part I, p- lxiii; and 
Griinwedel's translation of the Bkah babs bdun Idan (Bibl, Buddh. XVIII), 
p- 195. But none of those bearers of the name ean, for chronological 
reasons, be identified with the Padmavajra mentioned in the Meg na the 
50th incarnation. Our Padmavajra must have lived between 1200 (roughly) 
and 139] (the year of Dge hdun grub pa's birth), while his namesakes 
belong to much earlier epochs. 

*° Most of the eight Dalai Lama names found on our picture are misspelt. 
T ignore those orthographic errors in my text, because there can be no 
doubt about the personages whom our artist wanted to represent. In 
Spelling the names I follow the more authoritative printed sources. 

“The Mgg gives leags mo Ing gi lo as the year of his birth, without 
specifying the month. That iron sheep year included most of 1391 and 
ended in the early part of 1392. The Mgg agrees almost exactly with 
the dates which Waddell (op. cit., p. 233) assigns to the Dalai Lamas, 
and I use them as approximately correct for the purposes of this article. 
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foundations is Tashilumpo (Bkra éis lhun po) which, though 
founded by a Dalai Lama, has, for many centuries, been known as 
the residence of the Panchen Lamas. Dge bdun grub pa died in 
1475, and a few months after his demise Dge bdun rgya mcho 
(Fig. X), then an infant, was declared to be his incarnate suc- 
cessor. Bsod nams rgya mcho (born in 1543), the third Dalai 
Lama (Fig. T), extended his activities beyond the borders of Tibet, 
and visited the Chinese province of Kansu, as well as Mongolia. 
He converted many Mongols to his faith, and received an embassy 
from the Ming Emperor Wan Li of China, who conferred important 
honors upon the Tibetan prelate. Yon tan rgya mcho (1589-1617), 
the fourth Dalai Lama (Fig. Q), was “discovered” among the 
infants of a princely family of Mongolia, and spent his early youth 
in that country. He died young, and his short life seems to have 
been uneventful. 

Nag dba’ blo bzah rgya mcho (1617-1682), the fifth and most 
famous Dalai Lama, is generally represented as holding a lotus 
flower in one hand and a book in the other.* In our Fig. H he 
holds a lotus flower and a water vessel, but no book. This Dalai 
Lama, who is generally designated as the great Fifth (Lia pa 
chen po, cf. Mgg, No. 55), received a most careful education and 
was ordained by the celebrated Panchen Lama Blo Bzan chos kyi 
rgyal mechan, his guardian. After reaching his majority the great 
Fifth did not confine his activities to the spiritual sphere, but 
became a most important factor in the political life of Asia. It is 
due to his statesmanship that most of the enemies of the Dge lugs 
pa sect have disappeared from Tibet and that practically the entire 
country has for the last three centuries recognized the temporal as 
well as the spiritual rule of the Yellow Church. The Dalai Lamas 
of Lhasa have, ever since the great Fifth’s reign, been the most 
powerful figures in Tibetan politics, and may be designated as 
priest-kings, while Nag dban’s four immediate predecessors could 
hardly claim to be more than important prelates. 

Chans dbyans rgya mcho (1683-1706), the sixth Dalai Lama 
(Fig. Y), behaved more like a merry King than like a celibate 
monk in private life, and is the supposed author of a volume of 
Tibetan love songe.* His successor Skal bzah rgya mcho (1708- 





a (Cf. Pander's Pantheon, No, 46, and the Chu Fo, ete., No, 26. 
“8 Those love songs have been edited and translated into Chinese and 
English by Mr. Yu Dawechyuan, Peiping, 1930. 
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1758), the seventh Dalai Lama, was pious priest and a capable 
King. On our Fig. V he holds a begging bowl and a plain lotus. 
Pander’s Pantheon (No. 50) shows him with a lotus surmounted 
by Manjuéri’s book and sword in his right and another book in his 
left hand. In the Chu Fo, etc. (No. 28) he holds a plain lotus in 
his right and a book in his left hand. 

Blo bzan bjam dpal reya mcho (1758-1805), the eighth Dalai 
Lama, occupies the centre of our Dalai Lama picture, During his 
reign the Lhasa curia played an important part in Asiatic politics 
and made its influence felt even in Europe. The exodus of certain 
Kalmiik tribes from European Russia in 1771 is said to have been 
partly due to advice received from Lhasa.?4 

The Panchen Lama Blo bzan dpal Idan ye ges (1738-1779) 
visited China and offered the Emperor Ch’ien Lung a number of 
presents on the occasion of that monarch’s birthday in 1779. Those 
presents included a description of the Lama’s previous incarna- 
tions,** and it is not altogether impossible that the original of 
Plate II should have accompanied that gift. 

On the back of the painting represented on Plate IT we find the 
following Tibetan inscription : Pan chen rin po Chebi ekye[s] rabs, 
which means: incarnations of the Panchen Lama,™* 

The central figure of Plate II certainly represents the Panchen 
Tama Blo Bzan dpal Idan ye Ses,2" and most of the remaining 
portraits can easily be recognized as those of the said prelate’s 
ee eee 

“ Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., p. 199. 

“ Cf, Schulemann, op. cit., p. 203. I possess a printed description of the 
previous incarnations of Lalitavajra, an eighteenth-century Grand Lama of 
Peking. I have no doubt that the previous incarnations of the Dalai Lama 
and of the Panchen Lama have been similarly described and issued in book 
form, but no such descriptions could be found in Peking. 

Pan chen is short for Pandita chen po, the great pundit, and rin po 
che means “ precious.” The present-day Panchen Lama is often designated 
as Tashi (Bkra dis) Lama by European and American writers, because 
Tashilumpo (Bkra éis Ihun po), a monastery in Tibet, is regarded as his 
official residence. In China he is known as the Pan Ch’an La Ma 
SE il oH DE). Se a 

The central figure of another painting in my posse (reproduced 
in Asia, Vol. XXIX, p. 476) evidently representa the same prelate, and 
bears an inscription which gives his name as Blo beat dpal Idan ye des, 
A number of other inscribed paintings in my possession enable me to 
identify most of the remaining portraits and images on Plate II. 
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spiritual ancestors mentioned in Griinwedel’s list.** The latter 
contains the same names (with but slight modifications) which we 
find in a passage of the Mgg (p. 10a) entitled pan chen sku bphren: 
(1) dan po gnas brtan rab bbyor, (I) byan éambha labi rigs Idan 
thog ma chos rgyal hjam dbyaiis grags pa, (IIL) slob dpon legs 
Idan bbyed, (IV) slob dpon bjigs med bbyum gnas sam a bhya 
ka ra, (V) rta nag bgos lo ccha pa, (VI) sa skya pandi ta kun 
dgab rgyal mechan, (VII) g’yun ston rdo rje dpal, (VIII) mkhas 
grub dge legs dpal bzam po, (IX) beod nams phyogs kyi glan po, 
(X) dben ea pa blo bzah don grub, (XI) pan chen blo bzah chos 
kyi rgyal mchan, (XII)™ pan chen blo bzafi ye Ses dpal bzan po, 
pan chen blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses rnams 60. 

The Mgg (No. 1) seems to regard Subhiiti®’ (Fig. $), not the 
Buddha Amitibha™ (Fig. 8), as the founder of the line. Subhiti, 
a contemporary of the Buddha Sikyamuni, is one of the most 
celebrated personages known to Mahayana literature. Entire 
volumes contain nothing but dialogues between the Buddha and 
that disciple. 

Many authors ™ affirm that the Panchen Lamas are regarded as 
incarnations of the Buddha Amitabha, and Schulemann even sug- 
gests that that doctrine was invented by the crafty great Fifth 
(Dalai Lama), in order to convey a subtle hint to the Panchen 
Lama. The Dalai Lama may, indeed, have wished the Panchen 


** Cf, Griinwedel’s Mythologie des Buddhismus (Leipzig, 1900), p, 207. 
Grinwedel's list is mainly based on an article by Das in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1882) which, unfortunately, is not available 
in Peking. 

** Nothing corresponds in the original Mgg with the figures I-XII. I have 
added them in order to facilitate a comparison of the Mgg list with 
Griinwedel’s list. The two lists are practically identical. 7 

“The name Kab hbyor which we find in the Mgg is a translation of 
Sanskrit Subhiiti. 

"In addition to the original of Plate IT, I possess three complete sets of 
paintings (one set of three, and two sets of thirteen) representing Blo bzati 
dpal Idan ye Ses and his spiritual ancestors. The artists who painted those 
three seta certainly did not regard the Buddha Amitibha as the founder 
of the line, It is difficult to say whether Amitdibha appears on Plate IT 
as a spiritual ancestor or in another capacity. Plate II, Fig. € shows that 
not all personages surrounding the central portrait must necessarily be 
regarded as ancestors, 

“Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 98 and 143; Képpen, op. cit., p. 127; 
Waddell, op. cit., p. 232; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 275 and 419. 
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Lama to keep out of human affairs like his supposed ancestor 
Amitabha, in order to give a free hand in Tibetan politics to the 
self-appointed descendant of Avalokiteévara.*® who is known to 
belong to this world as well as to the next. It cannot be denied 
that the general aspect of Plates I and II considerably strengthens 
the above-mentioned hypothesis: Plate I shows ten earthly kings 
among the Dalai Lama’s ancestors, while Plate II has only one 
among those of the Panchen Lama. That solitary monarch (Fig £) 
is called Hjam dpal grage (Manjuérikirti) according to two 
inscribed pictures in my collection, and Hjam dbyans grags pa ™* 
(Manjughosakirti) according to the Mgg (No. IT). Legs Idan 
hbyed (Fig. 7, Mgg, No. III) was a famous Indian philosopher, 
some of whose works have been translated into Tibetan and are 
preserved in the Tanjur.™ 

Abhayakara (Fig. 6, Mgg, No. IV) was an Indian expert in 
Buddhist magic and lived, according to Griinwedel (Mythologie, 
p. 43), in the ninth century.** 

I possess two inscribed portraits (No. 112 and No. 350 of my 
collection) of Rta nag bgos,** and in both inscriptions he is 
described as a pupil of Atifa, The inscriptions further contain 
the following line: gsai ba kun hdus bsgrub béad gtan la phab. 
se ee Be OL ee 


*2'We have seen above that Avalokitedvara is the supposed ancestor of 
the Dalai Lamas. 

™“ Griinwedel, 1. ¢., evidently considers Mafijuérikirti as the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Hjam dbyafis grags pa, which is wrong. Dbyafis may stand 
for ghosa, but can never represent éri. What the correct name was, ia 
difficult to decide, because we deal here with a King of Sambhala who must 
be as imaginary an entity as his kingdom. The Mafijudrikirti, who com- 
posed certain treatises forming part of the Tanjur (compare Cordier's 
Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 266, and Vol. II, p. 426), may have suggested the name 
of our mythical King. Those who consider the great Fifth (Dalai Lama) 
as the inventor of the Panchen Lama's earlier ancestry may see a reflex of 
an actual political concession in the fact that one King is found among the 
Panchen Lama’s ancestors, because the incarnations of the latter have 
enjoyed some secular power in a restricted part of Tibet for centuries, 

™ His Sanskrit name was, according to Cordier’s Catalogue (Vol. II, P. 
209), Bhavaviveka, and the Chinese call him if # 86(Ch'ing Pien), 
Cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, Appendix I, No. 14. 

“Cf, also Tiranitha (Russian translation by Vassilyev), pp. 240-243, 
251, 252. 

“According to Das (Dictionary, p. 146), Khug pa has rei is another 
name of Rta nag hgos. Griinwedel (Mythol., p. 207) reads EKhug pa lhas 
regis, and Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) has Ehug pa Ihas beas. 
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We may, therefore, say that Rta nag bgos (Fig. 4. Mgg, No. V) 
was an editor of Buddhist texts who lived in the eleventh century. 
He and his successors in the line of incarnations were Tibetans. 

The Sa skya pandita Kun dgah rgyal mchan (Fig. «, Mgg, 
No. VI) is celebrated for his expedition to Mongolia,** where he 
was highly successful as a Buddhist missionary. The date of his 
birth is 1182, and he died in 1252.™ } 

Rdo rje dpal (Fig. A, Mgg, No. VII), who was born in 1284 
and died in 1376, is also known for his missionary work in 
Mongolia. He was a great magician, and our painting shows him 
with the head of the god Mahikila, whom he could summon by 
means of tantric rites.*° 

Mkhas grub (1385-1439) was one of the preferred pupils of the 
great reformer Con kha pa. Our painting (Fig. », Mgg, No. VIII) 
shows the deceased Teacher mounted on a white elephant appearing 
to Mkhas grub, who is in the act of worshipping the apparition.” 

Bsod nams phyogs glan (1439-1505) (Fig. v, Mgg, No. IX) is 
said to have been the first abbot of the Bkra Sis |hun po monastery, 
and was generally recognized as one of the two highest prelates of 
the Yellow Church.” 

Dben sa pa blo bzaf don grub (1505-1570) is the next incarna- 
tion (Mgg, No. X). The portrait of the saint which we find on 
Plate II (Fig. o) differs from other representations of the same 
personage which we possess. 

The Panchen Lama Blo bzan chos kyi rgyal mechan (1569-1662) 
is characterized by an elaborate cap which he wears here (Fig. a) 
as well as on all the other representations known to me. He is 
regarded as the firet Panchen Lama by Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) 
and by Das (Dictionary, p. 780), as the third Panchen Lama by 
Pander (No. 47), and as the fourth ** Panchen Lama by Schule- 





"Cf. Griinwedel, Mythol., pp. 61, 62, and 52, 

“TI accept most of the dates which Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) assigns to 
this saint and to the succeeding Panchen incarnations. 

“Cf. Griinwedel, Mythol., pp. 66, 67, and 57. 

“1 Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 00 and 92. 

“* He as well as Dge hdun grub pa, the first Dalai Lama, were highly 
honoured by the Chinese court; ef. Schulemann, op, cit., pp. 03, 105, 106. 

“ Don grub holds a book on most of the Pictures known to me. Cf. 
Pander, op. cit. No. 45. In our Fig. 0 the book is missing. ) 

“We find similar discrepancies as to the correct designations of the two 
incarnations which succeeded Blo bzah chos kyi rgyal mechan. 
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mann (op. cit., p. 277). He is the first incarnation of this line 
before whose name we find the words pan chen in the Mgg (No. XT). 
This saint played an important part in the religious and in the 
political life of Tibet during the reign of the great fifth Dalai 
Lama, as whose guardian he acted for many years. 

Our Fig. y shows the Panchen Lama Blo bzai ye Ses dpal bzan 
po (1663-1737), Mgg, No. XII. This saint was invited to Peking 
by the Emperor K’ang Hai, but he never visited the Imperial 
capital on account of the fact that he had not had small-pox, a 
malady which proves fatal to many Tibetan travellers in China." 

In addition to the Buddha Amitibha and the Panchen Lama 
Blo bzat dpal dan ye ges with his “authentic” ancestors, our 
Plate II shows a Lama (Fig. «) whom I have failed to identify, 
and the goddess Sridevi (Fig. ¢) who is said to have suggested 
the foundation of the monastery of Bkra éis lhun po, the official 
residence of the Panchen Lamas.** Let us hope that the present 
holder of that title may soon be able to reoccupy the home of his 
ancestors. ** 


“ Blo beat ye ges dpal bzah's immediate successor Blo bzai dpal Idan 
ye es (Plate II, central figure) did go to China, and died there of small-pox 
in 1779. A rumour current at the time that he died of poisoning, and that 
Imperial displeasure, not small-pox, was the cause of his death, hardly 
deserves credence. Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 166, 167, and 204. 

“Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., p. 92. 

“On account of serious differences with the reigning Dalai Lama, the 
Panchen Lama has been living in China and in Mongolia for a number 
of years. 
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In THE YEAR 1930 I published in AASOR X. 1-73 an essay deal- 
ing with the “ New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family Laws.” 
From Chiera’s Texts of Varied Contents (HSS V) 40 documents 
had been selected, which illustrated the application of the family 
laws of ancient Nuzi. They were presented in transliteration and 
translation, and an analytical introduction took up the subject 
matter in considerable detail. The present contribution forms a 
second essay based on the same Harvard volume. his time the 
= barge eapep opem coven is the group of so-called “ security 

ansactions ” (ditenniifu tablets). HSS V was found to contain 
20 texts that have a direct bearing on the subject; they are like- 
wise presented in transliteration and translation, and the intro- 
duction offers an analysis of the contents. One other document 
has been included (21) because of the light that it sheds upon the 
problem of kaska,? with which 1 we meet 80 frequently in these texts. 








The following abbreviations have hens used in the present study: 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

AfO; Archiv fir Orientforschung 

AO: Archiv Orientdlni 

ASAW: Abhandlungen der Philologtech-Hisgtorischen Klasse der Sdcha- 
ischen Akademie der Wisaenschaften 

Family Laws: Speiser, “New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family 

Laws,” AASOR X (1930), pp. 1-73 

Gadd: “Tablets from Eirkuk,” Revue @'Assyriologie XXIII (1926), PP- 
60-16) 

NARA: Koschaker, “Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden ous der El- 
Amarna-Zeit," ASAW XXXIX, no, V. 

Nu.: Chiera: Joint Bepedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (Publica- 
tions of the Baghdad School) 

RORH: Koschaker, “Ober Einige Griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den 
Ostlichen Randgebieten dea Helleniamus,"” ASAW XLII, no. I. 

Other titles have been cited in full. 

"See below, section 7. 
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Tn a third and final essay I intend to subject to a similar treat- 
ment all the remaining tablets of HSS V. 

As was indicated in Family Laws, the material here offered has 
been ready for publication for several years. Two seasons of field 
work in Iraq have been primarily responsible for the long delay. 
In the meantime, there has appeared another Harvard volume of 
Nuzi texts (HSS IX), selected and copied by R. H. Pfeiffer. Quite 
naturally, I have not ignored in the present discussion this exceed- 
ingly welcome accession to the rapidly growing Nuzi Library. In 
the case of a recently opened field, such as that of the Kirkuk 
texts, fresh material helps to place the discussion on a broader 
basis, even where it does not alter or modify conclusions that had 
been previously reached. 

Thureau-Dangin’s system of transliteration (Le Syllabaire Acca- 
dien) has again been followed without being carried, however, to 
such logical extremes as in Family Laws. As I understand the 
system, it favors a rendering of the cuneiform characters that aims 
to be as consistent and as exact etymologically as is reasonably 
possible. Consequently, where the Nuzians, who did not distinguish 
between voiced and voiceless stops, gaily confused the ones with the 
others, the correct spelling should be indicated while the actual 
mode of writing is shown at the same time by means of a given set 
of conventions. Otherwise one and the same word would appear 
in © many wondrous disguises as to baffle utterly the uninitiated. 
For the same reasons, Hurrian proper names should have their 
voiceless forms, with but one notable exception. However, some 
of the sibilants should be exempted from this treatment. When 
the texts write sa-ti-ir for Satir,’ it is evident that Hurrian did not 
possess the é-sound, and that the Akkadian words in which that 
sound is written correctly owe that honor to historical spelling. 
Such words, therefore, have been transliterated just as they are 
found in the texts. The same has been done with words of uncertain 
or debatable origin, such as kaska* and ditennditu. The result is 








*The exception is the writing of gi instead of the otherwise expected ki, 
& procedure entirely too consistent to be due to mere accident or careless- 
ness, The writing obviously representa the palatalized k-sound (¢), for 
which GJ was conveniently available. Cf. Family Laws 4. 

“Cf. 1.31; 2.31; 3.36; 8.25; 17.34. M. Thureau-Dangin himself kindly 
Suggested this course in a personal communication. 

* This applies, of course, to the transliterations of the text. In all other 
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inevitably a certain degree of inconsistency, but the advantage of 
not prejudicing the case in question will compensate for the loss of 
uniformity. 

In point of fact, the student of Kirkuk texts must put up with 
much irregularity, especially where grammar is concerned. He 
must disregard completely his orderly ideas concerning absolute 
agreement in case and gender. The number of Nuzian scribes who 
successfully avoided the pitfalls of Akkadian morphology and 
syntax is conspicuously emall. What, for instance, is a helpless 
editor to do with such phrases as: 4a pit tup-pt an-nu-u, u sa 
tup-pi la-bi-rum (7.13)? How is one to get around such lawless 
fermations as gat . . . tupsar-rum (3.36; 5.46; 17.34)? What 
should he do when the termination is not given, but must be sup- 
plied? Is he wilfully to be ungrammatical and follow the local 
usage? * Whatever course he may choose, he will do well to warn 
the reader that correctness and consistency cannot be expected in 
the texts under consideration. 

As is customary, parentheses indicate such reader’s aids as 
numbers of lines, added words in the translation, and so forth, all 
of which are absent in the texts. Omissions and additions are 
shown in the usual way. Italics point to uncertainties in the 
translation; italicized numbers mark the order of documents in 
the present study, as opposed to the order in HSS V. Since the 
transliterations are equipped with the necessary scientific guides, 
the appended translations need not duplicate the procedure. Hence 
the additions are marked only in the transliterations, and the spell- 
ing of proper nouns in the translations is conventional; the male 
determinative has been omitted in the English version, the female 








instances I have favored kadka in place of the more common gasga because 
of the evidence of the non-Nuzian sources (see below), Ka and ga are inter- 
changeable in the Kirkuk texts, the latter being preferred on account of its 

*The main trouble is that no consistency in usage can be detected, This 
is particularly evident when it comes to rendering the Akkadian corres- 
pondent of | the partitive genitive. Where the phonetic complements are 
added or where the words are spelled out, we find in such cases both the 
nominative (70 80 kespu sor-pu, HSS V. 62.11) and the accusative (2 LU 
damga 7 ). Where the ending had to be supplied, the accusative has been 
employed. 
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determinative is a suspended f, and “city” is indicated by a sus- 
pended c. 

Following is a table of correspondences between the numbers of 
the documents in the present study and those of the Harvard 
volume. 

Present article H&S V 
2 en, Ee 





aes BO 
ae 8] 
| 87 
Be iv Sa TABLETS MARKED AS 
6. s4 fuppi ditenniti 
Yao 85 
8. BS 
9 . oo 
m0 . 82 
Ws. . 40 
Iz Is, 
18 12 
Is 18 
Ip. a2 DECLARATIONS AND STATEMENTS 
IG aba WHICH MENTION ditenndfu 
IT 4] 
38 A 
19 . 380 
20 . 86 
| ef = THE kaska DOCUMENT 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE TEXTS 


The transactions that bear the novel title of fupm ditenniitt are 
well represented in the Kirkuk sources." The present study, as 
well as HSS V upon which it is based, contains 20 documents which 
concern ditenniitu directly or indirectly. The number is large 
enough to justify a schematic arrangement of the more complete 
records, prior to entering into a detailed discussion of their general 
significance and of the individual clauses which they contain. 


"In addition to the passages cited in NARA 131, note 1, and the docu- 
ments presented in this study, ditenn@dfu or ditennu figure in the following 
hitherto published texts: Nu. IT 102, 111, 189, 192; Nu. ID 280, 200, 
294-207, 299-301, 203-305, 307, 308, 300-311, 315, 318, 319; WSS V. 5. 66; 
HSS IX. 13, 15, 20, 27, 28, 97-107, 118, and 156. 
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1. Tuppi ditenniiti ga A: eqla (size and location) ana ditennitt 
ana xz ganati ana B tddin, 
Document of ditennitu belonging to A: Land (size and loca- 
tion) into dilenniitu for x years to B he has given. 
2. OU B kaspa (ana ditenniitt) ana A iddin., 
And B has given to A objects of value (into ditenniifw). 
8, Immatimé (enuma) z Sanali imtali, kaspa A ana B utdr @ 
eqlasu ileqqt. 
When the specified period has been fulfilled, A shall return the 
goods to B, and his land he shall take back. 
4. Summa eqlu pagirina irash, A usakkdma. 
If the field has a claimant, A shall clear it. 
5 Summa eglu maiaru, la ileqqt. 
If the field had been plowed over, (A) shall not take it back. 
6. Summa eglu mad, la inakkis; Summa sihir, ti 1a uraddi(a) 
If the field be large, it shall not be curtailed; if it be small, it 
shall not be increased. 
t. Ina libbi eght si5u kaska la tleqgt (niksa la inakkis) 
Out of the midst of that field the kaska shall not be removed 
(the moiety shall not be deducted). 
8. Manummé ina libbi x sanati ibbalkatu 1 alpa umalla, 
Whosoever within the specified time breaks the agreement, 
shall furnish one ox. 
9, Tuppu ina arki stiditi ina *X Jatir. 
The tablet was written after the proclamation in the city X. 
Characteristic of our documents are, of course, clauses 1-3, which 
are indeed always present or implied in the ditenniitu texts proper 
(1-10). New are also the provisions of 5 and 7. Clauses 4, 8, 
and 9, on the other hand, are known to us from the documents that 
deal with family laws,* and their presence in the ditennaiu records 
is by no means invariable. In all cases minor differences in phrase- 
ology are both possible and common. The above schematic arrange- 
ment is composite, since all the clauses are rarely found together in 
one document. Such records as our texts 11-20, which are in the 
main declarations concerning ditennitu, will naturally contain a 
smaller number of the customary provisions. 


- §CE Family Lows 5 ff. 
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We are now prepared for a discussion of the individual clauses 
in the order of their listing. 

1. First in line is the superscription “tuppi ditenniti.” This 
technical term merits a thorough investigation. The problems at 
hand are to ascertain the legal position of the institution and to 
consider the etymological possibilities of the name. The inquiry 
will be on safer grounds if the two questions are first studied 
independently. 

In each ditenniitu transaction two sets of values change hands. 
A gives to B certain specified fields,® or he assigns to him for 
servitude a member” or members of his family, himself" or one 
or more of his servants.” In return B hands over to A a definite 
capital (kaspu), which may consist of gold,** bronze, copper,™* 
lead,** grain,’ domestic animals, wool,’* articles of clothing,” 
and the like. The juxtaposition is significant: on the one side we 
have productive property, on the other a pecuniary counterpart, or 
in other words, property is balanced by currency.?? In this manner 





"It is noteworthy and, as we shall see, important that buildings as such 
do not figure in these transactions. Certain lands, however, may contain 
some buildings, in which case it is so stated (cf. 14.6). 

“Cf. document 10. 

“We have such an instance of self-enslaving in document IJ. 

“For other instances of personal ditenndtu cf. NKRA 132, note 1. The 
Sime type of security appears prominently in the texta of Nu. IIT (see 
above, note 7). 

™ Not in these documents, but in Gadd 6&2. 

Mf 2 and 4. 

* Bee, e.g., 6 and 7. 

“Of, §, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

Bee J and passim. 

"Of. 3, 9, 10, 12, and 14. 

* Passim, 

“Of. 5 and 10. 

“Several of the above articles may, of course, be used in a single 
transaction, 

™ We are dealing here with money in its primitive form as is shown by 
the frequent mention of metal and, for that matter, of sheep (cf. Lat. 
Makes it difficult to follow Koschaker in considering ditenndfu os on 
institution for mutual usufruct (cf. ROR 87). Koschaker himself recog- 
Nizes (ibidem) that usufroct applies less well to currency than to real 
estate and personal security. Different is the situation in the few cases 
where both parties furnish the services of slaves; it may be that an 
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A becomes the debtor, B the creditor, and the property of A serves 
as security, the usufruct of which represents the creditor's com- 
pensation. The entire transaction falls thus under the category of 
mortgages with antichresis. 

It is entirely beyond the competence of a philologist to penetrate 
into the legal niceties of the situation.** His comments must be 
confined only to such surface results as can be obtained from a 
careful examination and comparison of the existing sources. He 
remains in control in so far as he is in a position to decide whether 
the interpretation of the jurist proceeds from correct philological 
premises, 

The ditennitu documents have from the beginning attracted the 
attention of Cuq and Koschaker. Cugq has expressed ™ and 
defended ** the view that ditenniitu represents a case of rental 
whereby the yield of the property involved neutralizes the interest 
on the capital. To his legal scruples about accepting Cugq’s position 
Koschaker adds a yalid philological objection: the phrase “to give 
into difenniitu” may be used by both parties;™ would it make 
sense to say that the debtor has received capital “for rental ”? 
The earlier view of Koschaker himself was that difennifu repre- 
sented a redeemable purchase (Laisungskauf), whereby the debtor 
had the right but not the obligation to redeem his property within 
a specified period of time.** In reaching this decision, the eminent 
Leipzig jurist was influenced to a certain extent by the derivation 
then current of ditenniiiu from the verb tadinu “ to give, sell.” ™* 
Evidence that has since become available caused Koschaker to 
modify his original views on the subject.2* A sale would imply 
transfer of ownership; but such texts as HSS V. 56 (Family Laws 
431.) show clearly that the debtor retains ownership with certain 
conditions, The creditor has also rights of ownership so far as the 


eee 
accepted formula has been extended here to cover instances of a different 
type; for passages and comments cf. NARA 131, note 7. 

“ Koschaker has done this admirably in RORH 834. Even though I fail 
to agree with him on several important issues, I again gratefully acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to his works, | 

™ Journal dea Sovants 1927, pp. 306-393. 

* tudes aur le droit Babylonien 425 f, 

*™ RORHA 54, 

™ WEEA 134f. 

* Thidem 131. ™ RORH 84. 
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usufruct is concerned; we thus arrive at a type of divided owner- 
ship.*° 

One element in this case is obvious and beyond dispute: the 
creditor is in possession of the property involved. Assumption of 
possession is the basic act of the transaction. Hence no one will 
disagree with Koschaker when he occasionally equates ditennitu 
with “ Besitzpiand.”"" For his part, the debtor is in possession 
of the capital in question; this too is essential and undebatable. 

We may now turn our attention to the etymology of the term. 
The derivation of difenniitu is at present admitted to be more 
difficult than it appeared to earlier investigators. Scheil** and 
Gadd ** would connect the noun with taddnu, a byform of nadinu 
“to give.” Koschaker accepted this etymology in NKRA, with 
the somewhat grudging approval of Landsberger, who could not 
but be aware of the unorthodox and unparalleled formation in this 
particular instance.** The derivation from fadinu has never com- 
mended itself to me for both semantic and grammatical reasons, 
and I voiced my doubts on the subject in Family Laws.™ In the 
meantime, Koschaker has also found the semantic results inade- 
quate.” He would now consider ditenniifu as a Hurrian word, 
analogous in formation to the indubitably Hurrian artartenniiiu/ 
adriartentu, and he would translate it as “usufruct.”"*" This 
represents a step forward, but it is not enough of an improvement. 
To be sure, the idea of usufruct applies to the majority of cases 
in which difennitu and its derivative difennu are used. But it is 
stressing the point a bit too far to say that the capital as well is 
given for usufruct. Nor does the idea of usufruct appear to be 
important enough to be singled out to the exclusion of everything 
else; it is incidental and taken for granted, which is precisely what 
happens in similar cuneiform documents outside of the Kirkuk 
district (Arrapha). 

Furthermore, it is practically certain that difennitu is not a 
Hurrian word. It is true that the Nuzians had a predilection for 





"© Thidem 87. 

1 Thidem 86, note 3. See also note to 9. 35. 

** Revue d'Assyriologie XV, p. 60, note 1. 

8 Gadd 55. ** RORH 87. 
**NKRA 131, note 4. ** Thidem. 

“P12, note 22. ** Cf, above, note 22, 
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abstract formations ending in -itu; but such formations are over- 
whelmingly Akkadian in origin.” The decisive blow, however, to 
the Hurrian aspirations of ditenniitu is dealt by the phonetics of 
the case. As has been noted by Koschaker,*® the spelling of the 
word varies: the first two syllables may be expressed as dite- or 
fite-, in isolated instances also as tide-.' Now it is known from 
the study of Hurrian proper names that no distinction was made 
in that language between voiced and voiceless stops.** Such writ- 
ings as the meaningless GAR.PA“ for the Sumerian GAR.BA 
(qigiu) show that voicelessness was the rule. When we find the 
sign ga generally confused for ka,“‘ or du for fu, no shadings in 
pronunciation are thereby indicated. The preference for ga and 
the writings with du are exclusively due to the fact that these signs 
are shorter and simpler than ka and tu. Where there is no func- 
tional difference between two possible choices, economy of effort 
will dictate the easier one. The same cannot be said, however, of 
fi and di; as a matter of fact, ti is the shorter sign. Hence when 
we find the writing dite- not once or twice, but actually in the 
majority of cases,"* this can mean only one thing: the spelling is 
historical, the word having had originally a d for its initial con- 
senant.* This in turn rales out the possibility of the Hurrian 





"Tn addition to the common arstet marian abitu, hazanndtu, ahdtu, 
and ahdtdtu, we have amidtu (HSS V. 67.36), aifitu (HSS V. 53.32; 
67.16), ikkardiu (Nu. ITT 315.5), and the like; on the Hurrian side may 
be mentioned the well-known mancatuhldtu, and the above-mentioned er-ta- 
ar-ti-in-nu-ti (in the genitive, WSS V. 36. 4). 

M WARA 131, note 3. 

4.4, ti-di-nu-ut-ti, Nu. 318.4, 8. See also Gadd 2. 4, 15. 

“1 For the seeming exception in the case of gi, see above, note 3. It may 
be of interest to note that the stops k, g, 9 are often palatalized in modern 
Iragian Arabic before front vowels, probably under Persian influence. 

“Nu. I 20.14. The Sumerian ideogram cannot, of course, be written 
phonetically and retain its original meaning. Cf. alao RI.PA.NA for 
RI.BA.NA, H&S V. 76. 15. 

“Conversely, gamir is written ka-mi-ir, HSS V.76.31. The writer knew 
that the stop (voiced) was in some way different from the usual run 
(voiceless); but in trying to show off his learning he put down the exact 
as la car oe to such distinctions, | 

n texts pu 80 far the initial dental is 
73, as voiceless in 62 instances, wpa ie 

“The second dental is voiceless in all but half a dozen cases (cf. note 

41), which we may put down to scribal mannerisms: cf. note 44. For that 
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origin of ditennu and ditenniiiu; the nouns were presumably 
Akkadian. 

Turning now to Akkadian, we find our possibilities mercifully 
limited. There being no recognized verb datinu, we are left with 
either dinu or dandnu in a reflexive formation. For dadnu a 
tolerable case might be made out; but too much would have to be 
taken for granted.*7 On the other hand, daminu will be found to 
work out surprisingly well. The favorite Nuzian ending -iitu 
added to the infinite of the first reflexive conjugation difanunu 
yields difanuntitu, which through syncope and vowel reduction 
before the resulting long consonant becomes ditenniitu with com- 
parative ease. To be sure, the simple reflexive of dandnu is not 
otherwise documented; but we are dealing here with an entirely 
new word, and if the intermediate stages are explained there is 
no valid reason to deny the expression the rights of citizenship.” 

What then would be the meaning of difenntitu? In this inquiry 
we shall have, I think, easier sailing, The verb in its simplest 
form means “to be strong”; the reflexive form would give us 
something like “to be in power.” How do we get from this 
meaning our required legal concept? A remarkable Hebrew 
analogon will help point the way. The post-Biblical ApIM has in 
its legal application the meaning of “ possession,” *° as against or 
prior to outright ownership. The semantic development is quite 
obvious, the intermediate stage being “to have the power over, 
to lay one’s hand on” something. There is no reason for not see- 
ing in ditenniitu an exact parallel to the Hebrew term. Moreover, 
the development of the other Akkadian expressions for “ pawn, 
security” points in the same direction. The most widely used 
term is 4apertu, which no lesser an authority than Landsberger 





matter, di crops up occasionally in proper names (cf. 7.2 for ar-di-ir-wi) 
where it certainly doea not belong. It is through such slips that we gain 
an insight into the workings of the scribal minds. To be sure, the possi- 
bility must not be overruled that the second dental may be emphatic (f) ; 
but this would be just as fatal to the Hurrian origin of the word. 

“A reflexive form of dinw “to judge” might denote a mutual legal 
obligation; ef. the frequent clause: “if the property has a claim (dina) 
against it": The morphology of the word, however, would remain obscure. 

“'The analogy of such a pair of terms as kidinew and kidinnditu may 
have been an important factor in the formation ditennu and ditenndtw. 

“Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud 445, 


4 
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connects with Japiru,"° meaning “to send,” then “to direct,” and 
“to have authority.” Such a technical phrase for pawning a 
thing as ana Hpriti ezébu™ might have very well conveyed origi- 
nally the sense of “leaving in one’s power, possession.” Where 
reference is made to personal pawn the verb erébu is employed: it 
means “ to enter,” into the house, hence under the authority, of the 
owner." 'The status of those who have thus “ entered ” is that of 
complete, even though temporary, servitude. For each day that 
such an erubu (note the analogy to ditennu) absents himself from 
the service of his master he must pay a specified sum as compensa- 
tion (urthul).“* The repayment of the capital results in the com- 
ing out (ugst) or freeing (uétési) of the erubu. The Hebrew 
yay." and the Greek dppafér “ pawn, pledge” are developments 
of the same idea.” In all these cases the underlying and funda- 
mental idea for pawn is “ being under the authority of the creditor.” 

To return to our documents after this long digression, it will be 
readily seen that the meaning “possession” (as distinct from 
ownership) admirably fits all the cases in which ditenniifu and 
ditennu occur." Ana ditenniiti nadinu, legit is “to give, take 
into possession ”; ana ditenniti kullu is “to hold in (for) posses- 
sion”; eglu ditennu becomes “a field held in possession,” and so 
forth. Most convincing is the fact that this translation suits equally 
well the instances in which the capital is transferred ana ditennilti 
“into the possession” of the borrower. Similarly ramdniia ana 
ditenniiti ina bit da A... wilérib (11.6 1%.) makes better sense 
when translated “I have entered myself into possession into the 
house of A” than “I have entered myself for usufruct.” If it is true 
that the value of a given clue increases with the number of problems 

“NERA .96. 

" Thidem, note 4. 

Ot. San Nicold, AO TV. 34f. To postulate two separate Hebrew roots, 
one with the meaning of “pawning” and the other of “entering, setting 
(of the sun),” as is done by Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Briggs-Driver, is 
therefore unnecessary. Both are cognates of Akkadian erébu “to enter.” 

“A frequent occurrence in the Nuzi texts. In the present documents the 
term is found in 16,30; 11.17. That urihul does not mean “fine” but 
“upkeep” or “compensation is proved by Nu. III 273. 19. 

** Prominent in Genesis 38, in the story of Judah and Tamar. 

™ As shown by San Nicold and his predecessors, AO IV. 34 f. 

“The combinations are listed in RORH 57, note 2. 
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which it helps to solve, then the meaning which we have found for 
dilenniitu cannot be far wrong. It may perhaps help us to under- 
stand what was really essential in the conception of the law of 
security in ancient Mesopotamia and in the neighboring territories. 

2. The kind of capital (kaspu) which the debtor receives in 
exchange for the use of his property was indicated in the preceding 
section. It was explained that the kaspu is likewise given ana 
ditenniti, but that this technical expression is rarely used. The 
Teason is not far to seek; since the money that the creditor handa 
over is obviously “for possession,” a special statement to this 
effect is not required. 

3. In transactions of the difenniitu type the time element is 
important; hence the period is nearly always specified. In the 
present documents the variations range from a few months to ten 
years. The shortest term is still the nearest harvest;"* then we 
have all the stages from one to five years,®* and one case of ten 
years.” Those instances where the time is not stated, the period 
being apparently indefinite," are with one exception (19) exten- 
sions of old contracts. 'The usual formula runs as follows: “ For- 
merly (ippananumma) A gave to B certain lands; and now 
(inanna) A again gives these lands to B, and B gives to A a sum 
of money. When the capital stated in both the old and the present 
document has been returned to B, A shall take back his field.” 
The interesting question arises as to the reasons that prompted the 
creditor to raise the original sum; it is certain, as Koschaker has 
pointed out, that the creditor need not release the security until his 
money has been paid. The extension must therefore be advanta- 
geous to the creditor. Koschaker tries to indicate this advantage 
by suggesting that the additional money was never actually paid, 
but that the second sum merely represents so much increase in the 
debt; in other words, because the debtor has been unable to meet 
his original obligation, it shall cost him that much more to free his 
field if he is ever in position to do 60.“ This ingenious theory has 
much in its favor. If I fail to accept it, the reason is only that our 
texts speak quite unambiguously about an actual second payment. 








"Of, document ii. 
“One year in 13, two in 5, three in 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, and 20; four years in 
3 and &, rece] aud 2 


to Wir apa bor 


So in 13 and 15-19. " RORH 891, 
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This being the case, we must assume that the creditor found it 
profitable to increase the original loan. It would follow that the 
first loan did not represent the full value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty; the addition would thus make up the difference, leaving no 
doubt an adequate margin in favor of the creditor. By means of 
such refinancing a mortgage would be virtually converted into a 
sale. It is very unlikely that the overburdened debtor was in these 
cases ever expected to redeem his property. The setting of a fur- 
ther time limit became superfluous, and few cared to indulge in 
such academic speculations. 

4. This clause occure also in sale-adoptions."? It provides 
against eviction on the part of other possible creditors. The pro- 
visions are self-explanatory and require no further comment. 

5. The credit for the successful elucidation of this clause 
belongs to Landsberger and Koschaker.* The word maiarw is 
known to designate a type of plow; work with the maiaru is one of 
the first steps in cultivating the land. If the debtor should be ready 
with his payment after the land held as security has been plowed 
with the maiaru, the creditor would be deprived of the benefits of 
his work if he had to return the land immediately. Consequently, 
the debtor must not take back his property before the next harvest. 

6. This clause, too, is common in sale-adoptions, not to speak 
of records other than those from Nuzi.““ In its numerous varia- 
tions * it provides for the acceptance of the measurements a8 
indicated in a given document, even if these should later prove to 
be inexact.” Once the contract is duly certified, its statements 
must be regarded as final. 

7. In the statement about the kagka we again have a provision 
that is peculiar to the ditennfifu texts. The debtor must not 
remove the katka from the field which is in the (temporary) posses- 
sion of the creditor. This injunction presents considerable diffi- 
culties. As stated in these texts, it alludes to some usage for which 
“Ci. Family Laws 15, and NKRA 55. 

“NWERRA 133 f. 

“Cf. San-Nicold, Schluseklauseln 208. 

“Cf. Family Laws 15, note 32. 
"For the latest variations eTXx : oe } 
ina mindati irabbu/i “if it gato ae go eet Mcaalee rose prion 
103.18: migrifima ukdl “ its (stated) boundary it shall retain,” 
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there seems to be no parallel in the cuneiform literature. Our 
course is to investigate thoroughly all the passages in which the 
term occurs. It is precisely for this reason that text 21 has been 
included in this study, although it does not deal with ditenniitu. 
Apart from these documents the kaSka-clause is found four times 
in HSS 1X." 

First we must consider the word itself. It is spelled ka-a3-ka,™ 
qa-as-qa," ga-as-ga,"* and ga-sa-ga," the genitive is ga-aé-ki,” 
with suffixes the word becomes ga-a3-ki-ia,™ and twice we meet the 
puzzling form ga-a3-gi-ni-wa.™* These inconsistencies signify more 
than the customary Nuzian carelessness in rendering the stops, as 
may be seen from the interchange of sa and as; they indicate that 
the term—probably imported from outside “—was too technical 
and restricted in usage to have acquired a uniform representation 
in writing. 

What meaning can be assigned to kaSka from the context? We 
know that it denotes something on the pawned field which must 
not be removed by the debtor. It cannot represent the entire crop 
since the ditennitu transaction would be meaningless in that case. 
For it is evident that unless the clause was included in the contract, 
the creditor had no claim to the kaska; what would have been his 
compensation for the loan if he had no obvious right to the usu- 
fruct of the security? The term must therefore apply to some part 
of the whole. Was it the as yet unharvested grain, the yield from 
what had been sown before the transaction was arranged? This 
possibility is ruled out by the fact that kaska is used also in cases 
of extention of the ditenniitu; even though the creditor has had 
the field in his possession for a number of years, the clause is 
ee ee ee 

"'08.311.; 103.24; 105.46 f.; and 106. 25. 

"7.31; £0.16, 

"2.98; 12.12; HSS IX. 98.91; 103.24; 106, 26. 

v3. 20. 

Ti J. os. 

927.4, 7, and case, 

"21. 10, 

™ 74.28; HSS IX. 105.46. Cf. note 85. 

"In spite of the sporadic occurrence of this term in non-Nuzian cunei- 
form literature (see Meisener, AfO V. 194, and ef. below for the connection 
with our sources) the word is hardly Sumerian or Akkadian. The ending 
ni-wa tends to assign it to the Hurrian group. 
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repeated when the contract is renewed."* Here the debtor could 
have nothing to do with the last sowing. 

How is the kaska obtained? The verb that usually describes the 
process is the non-committal legit “to take, remove.” We have, 
however, in these documents two instructive variations of the 
kaska-clause. In 33. 36 f. and in 87. 23 £. we read: t-na [ib-bi (18tu) 
egli (sdéu) ni-ik-sd la t-na-ak-ki-si (-is) “from the midst of that 
field no cut shall be made.” This statement cannot refer to the 
ma'd-sihir clause (no. 4), in which nakdsu also figures, because the 
phrasing is different; besides, HSS 1X.101.36 has i-na libbi egh 
an-ni-i ni-ik-sd la i-na-ak-ki-is t la 1-lig-qi in addition to the other 
clause. Thus kaska is definitely something that can be “ cut.” 

We must now discuss a troublesome document (21) of which the 
kaska is the main subject as is indicated in the superscription 
(tup-pu . .. Sa eqlt qa-~dé-ki). A has held one imer of land 
a-na ga-~ié-ki; now B, the owner, releases that land outright to A, 
and receives in full payment therefor one imer of grain and three 
minas of wool. Instead of merely being in possession of the kaka 
rights, A is now the full owner. The price paid is a fraction of 
what one imer of land usually brought.” 

It follows from the preceding that the rights to the kaska are 
semething apart from the rights to the land in question and to the 
bulk of its crop. They must be contracted for separately, or else 
the clause would not have been necessary. In other words, the 
debtor retains the rights to his kaska, unless otherwise stated. 
This much can be deduced from the context without reference to 
the actual connotation of the word. 

When we look for the meaning of kaka we shall find an agree- 
able surprise in store for us. In the Amarna texts, 244. 14, we find 
ka-si-ga ba-ga-ni, which is explained by the West-Semitic gloss 
ka-[z]t-ra. Meissner“ has shown that this kasiga is a synonym 





TCL Th. ST f. 

* For his kafka B receives one imer of barley and three minas of wool. 
As against this, five aweharu (one half of an imer) of land bring in text 
J7 two imers and two measures of barley, one measure of wool and thirty 
shekels of lead; for one imer ond one aweharu of land the debtor receives 
in 1 four imers of barley, one imer of wheat, and five imers of wool (which 
does not represent the full value in documents of this type). Cf. also 
document 9. 

™ Cf. note 75. 
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of ba-ga-mi, which corresponds to the normal Akkadian bagamu “ to 
pluck,” as applied to wool. The gloss goes back, then, to Canaanite 
qagar(a) “he cut, harvested.” I need hardly point out how well 
this accords with our above conclusions. 

Having found so remarkable a parallel in meaning, the way has 
been paved for the discovery of an even more surprising analogy 
in usage. The Bible prohibits the cutting of the pe’ah ™ of the 
field at harvest time. The word is translated as “corner, edge,” 
the meaning of the phrase being that the grain growing on the 
edge of the field should be left for the poor. Since disputes were 
inevitable as to what and how much constituted a “corner,” the 
Mishnic tractate Pe’ah takes up the subject in detail. The elab- 
orate discussion * merely tends to show that the custom as a whole 
was not well defined, and that its beginnings and original meaning 
were obscure. 

It will be well to remember that Hebrew M8) goes back to a 
root meaning .“to split, cut.”“ Our niksa inakkis would thus 
correspond exactly to RE “yp. The agreement is much too com- 
plete to be merely accidental; the probability of a common origin 
of both the Hurrian and the Biblical usage cannot now be dis- 
regarded."* The background may be reconstructed as follows: 
The first cutting of the crop, covering a definite proportion of the 
whole, was to be laid aside. This proportion was probably ear- 
marked for religious purposes; in course of time it acquired an 
independent status which was not affected when the field changed 
owners.” This status persisted even after the institution of which 
it was an outgrowth was modified to suit the changing religious 
and social conditions. In their new applications, the kafka and 
the pe'ah came to be of benefit and protection to the poor. The 





™ Lev. 19. 9. 

™" Of. the article of Lauterbach in the Jewish Encyclopedia IX, 568 f. 

" See Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Briggs-Driver, ad loc. 

"Especially in view of such amazing correspondences between Hurrian 
and Biblical usage as are shown in the case of the Hebrew ferdphim and the 
Nurian ildni; ef. Genesis 31 ond the remarks of Sidney Smith in Gadd 127, 

™ The Code of Hammurabi shows the extent to which the law went in 
protecting the person who was forced to pawn his fleld. In these circum- 
stances the retention of the Aodka-rights by the debtor is perfectly natural. 
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wretched Nuzian who was forced to pawn his field had a right to 
make a separate deal for the kaska;™ subsequently the peah 
becomes in Biblical law the property of all the needy in the com- 
munity. 

In selecting an English equivalent for kaska™ I have decided 
upon “moiety.” There appears to be no single term that con- 
veys the idea of “cutting off something and taking it away.’ In 
the sense that moiety is applied at present in Anglo-American 
law,** the word describes at least a part from a larger whole, which 
ia quite satisfactory for our present purposes. 

8-9, With these two clauses we are back on safe and well- 
trodden grounds. The provisions are discussed in Family Laws, 
p. 12, and there is no need for further comments. The fine of 
“one ox” is typical of the majority of the difennitu texts. The 
meaning of Sididtu has been brilliantly explained by Landsberger 
and Koschaker.** It signifies “proclamation,” which precedes 





* The kajka need not have remained in all instances with the creditor. 
In point of fact, it may be assumed that, where the clause is not included, 
the kadka went to the debtor, This view receives partial confirmation 
from Gadd 43.15: A (the ereditor) #o eqli qa-aq-qa-as-si d-qe-al-lo-ma o-na 
M. (the debtor) d-ma-ad-do-or, Landeberger brilliantly connects the firat 
verb with galdbu “to shear" (NARA 132). Koachaker (ibidem) trans- 
lates: “A shall shear the head of the field and leave it (i. «., the field) to 
M." Akkadian usage favors, however, another interpretation: what is to 
be left to M is not the field but the shorn part. “The shearing of the 
head” refers probably to the removal of the kaika; moreover, the pic- 
turesque phrase becomes easily intelligible when it is considered as a 
paraphrase of the kafka clause, which provides in this case for the return 
of the “ plucked " grain to the debtor, The analogy of the Biblical cutting 
of the pe’ah becomes even more striking in this light. The “shearing of 
the head ® would then correspond to the stripping of the first fruita of the 
erop. In the sense of “stripping” (robbing) a house galébu ia found in 
Nu. II 125.3, 16. 

“The endings ni-wa in ka-ai-gi-ni-woa (14.28; HSS IX. 105.46) are 
doubtless Hurrian. Both have approximately the same value as may be 
seen from a comparison of a-na na-aé-ni, Nu. IT 156.15, and a-na na-ad-wo 
ibidem 159.5. With kedgi they are both found together, — 

@T owe this suggestion to Profeasor David Werner Amram whom I had 
eet cling to consult about the numerous legal problems contained in 

" WARA 77 f. 
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the final release of the property in question, as was shown in 
“Family Laws,” loc. cit. That this was actually co is now proved 
by HHS 1X. 102. 30 ff.: fup-tu ina arki™ gu-du-ti na arki™ an-du- 
ra-ri t-na SNu-z sa-tt-ir “the tablet was written after the procla- 
mation (and) after the release in ‘Nuzi.” 

We may now give our attention to the individual texts, which 
are presented in transliteration, translation, and with brief philo- 
logical notes. 

(To be concluded.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy. By CHAnLEs CUTLER 
Torrey. Yale Oriental Series. Researches, Volume XVIII. 


New Haven: Yate University Press, 1930. 


That the book of Ezekiel is a pseudepigraph, based on and 
actually an enlargement of 2 Kings 21: 2-16, dated in the thirtieth 
year of Manasseh, but written in Jerusalem about 230 B.C. as a 
rebuke to the sins of the writer’s generation; and that a few years 
later this Pseudo-Ezekiel was thoroughly edited by a Jerusalem 
priest, who by substituting the present dates for the original ones, 
and by the addition of a few geographical and historical phrases 
put the whole book into the mouth of a prophet in Babylonia in 
the time of the exile and thus made it a telling witness for the 
largely imaginary theory of a Babylonian exile and return and for 
the prestige of Jerusalem as against the claims of the Samaritans 
—such are the conclusions of this volume. Such conclusions, all 
in line with the author’s previous publications, are revolutionary. 
Every page of the book bristles with problems and stimulates in- 
quiry. Among the questions, four that are primary are briefly con- 
sidered in the following paragraphs. 

(1). Is Ezekiel the product of a third century 8. c. writer? Dr. 
Torrey finds all the year dates, save the difficult thirtieth year, 
the work of a Babylonian redactor, and hence untrustworthy. It 
has often been recognized that this chronological scheme is not 
beyond suspicion. It is artificial, “eine schriftstellerische Manipu- 
lation” according to Smend (Ezechiel xxi.), frequently loosely 
connected with content, and in 8:1, the 6th month of the Hebrew, 
or the 5th month found in the LXX., is in disagreement with the 
wailing for Tammuz, 8:15, which took place in the 4th month. 
Thus the present dates, even the months and days that Torrey seeks 
to preserve, are probably all scribal and can be accepted, if at all, 
only after the most careful scrutiny. 

In support of the late date it is argued that idolatry such as 
is attacked in the book could not have existed in Jerusalem after 
the reform of 621 8. c., at the time indicated by the present dates. 
Such a conclusion, however, disregards the well-known course of 
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history in general and in particular. No official reform ever was 
completely effective, even in its inception. Human nature has 
always reacted as 2 Kings 23:9 suggests that the officials of the 
high-places did, after that date (cf. Deut. 18:6-8), for which 
difficulty 44: 10-14 seems to have made provision. Further, many 
changes had taken place in the interim between 621 and 592 zB. c. 
With national subjection to Egypt in 608, to Babylonia in 604, and 
the fall of the city in 597, the reform of Josiah was over and over 
again officially nullified and an insurgence of paganism as well as 
a recognition of foreign gods must have swept the country. Even 
though we had no such attack as that found im Ezekiel, we could 
scarcely avoid assuming that by 592 Tophet would be rebuilt 
and foreign cults would be established in the temple. National 
history had failed to show that Jehovah was interested in the 
reformer or in his reforms. To this argument for the late date is 
added that of the abundant Aramaisms and the degenerate Hebrew, 
which is much less weighty than that of Ezekiel’s relation to other 
Hebrew literature. The splendid work of Millar Burrows in “ The 
Literary Relations of Ezekiel,” in part presents the background of 
this argument. Burrows very cautiously concludes that Ezekiel, 
if a literary unit, was written later than .. . “ Hg., Zc., Ob., and 
Is. 13; 23; 34; 35; 40-55; 56-66, perhaps later than Joel and the 
Aramaic part of Daniel, and Zech. 9: 11-11: 3, but probably before 
the rest of Zech. 9-14 and the late additions to Jo., and quite cer- 
tainly before Sirach and the Hebrew book of Daniel * (p. 103). No 
better illustration of the painstaking work of Burrows and the 
sanity of his decisions can be found than in his comparison of 
Isaiah 13: 14 with Ezekiel (pp. 39-44). Here his conclusion is 
“that unless we posit the circulation in various forms of the prov- 
erb in Is. 14:2, the probability is that Ezekiel knew Is. 13:2- 
14:23.” This, in its cautiousness, is in keeping with his final 
conclusion that if Ezekiel is a literary unit, it is probably later 
than 240 5.c. (p. 102). At best, however, the decision of literary 
dependence is always precarious, controlled in a measure by subjec- 
tive elements, and apart from converging lines of evidence, can 
Tarely be considered final. The above is a case in point, and the 
relation between the passages considered would seem to be as ade- 
quately explained by similarity of habitat, as by literary borrowing. 

But Burrows’ study of the relation of Ezekiel to P. is much less 
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convincing (pp. 47-68). Most of the comparisons made on pp. 
49-52, seem to the reviewer very definitely to suggest the priority 
of Ezekiel. Words and phrases as, namp, mon, wn, 93y, wap, 
mzi3, mp in Ezekiel refer to secular things, while in P. they 
have a ritual significance. This at least indicates lateness for P. 
Other material, omitted by Burrows for lack of space, such as the 
significant words, owk, J27p, MNUNM, AMI, as well as numerous 
features such as the relation of the numeral to the noun, the 
priest’s possible marriage to the widow, and others, all point in the 
same direction, 

In the study of the Zadokites and the Levites in Hzk. 44: 6-16, 
while, as Burrows suggests, an interpretation other than the usual 
one is not impossible, the most natural one, history and legislation 
both considered, would seem to place this Ezekiel passage some- 
where midway between D. and P. Two questions of a general type 
make the late date suspicious. Is it hkely that a writer in 230 B. c., 
would produce a work of this size that so completely lacks the 
coloring of his own time? In vain do we scan the pages for a sure 
trace of Greek cultural influence. And the still more serious 
problem, why the startling accuracy for the history of a period 
three and a half centuries in the rear, while the history of events 
close at hand, if there is any, is so vaguely veiled as to deceive, if 
possible, the very elect? Surely this is a failure that damages the 
claims of the late date. The whole weight of the evidence would 
seem to make £30 8. c. untenable as the time of writing the original 

(2). Was the original Ezekiel a peeudepigraph, is the second 
question. Clearly, not only has it the appearance of such, but such 
an hypothesis saves a deal of trouble. This would be an excellent 
explanation of the theophanies, the use of symbols, the many very 
weird features in its pages as well as of the singularly detailed 
predictions of the volume. A healthy peeudepigraphist, using @ 
well-known literary method of history-writing and of presenting 
truth, is to be preferred to either patient for the psychopathic 
ward of a hospital or a furtive interpolator. That one fact alone, 
however, scarcely settles the question. As a pseudepigraph has the 
book been woven around 2 Kings 21:2-16? That a relation 
exists between the two scriptures, no one can doubt. But Ezekiel, 
a well ordered book, is not the orderly development of the themes 
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in Kings, nor is its horizon limited by that of Kings. Even the 
interesting O°5y5} found in Kings, and almost a central idea in 
Ezekiel, would seem to be a Deuteronomic inheritance of both 
rather than a sign of dependence. 

A further argument for the pseudepigraphic character of the 
book is found in the startling predictions in Ezekiel. Passages 
such as 5:2, 13; 12:5, 6; 21: 23-28; 24: 15-18: 11:13, have been 
either the delight or the despair of the exegete. They are the 
writing of history after the event, and to a later generation proved 
the inspiration of the prophet by the tests of their time and created 
confidence in the hearts of the fearful (Torrey, pp. 13, 14, 71-83). 
Good! this will save us from the acrobatic exegesis sometimes 
practised. But even here the course does not run smoothly. That 
a writer at any time after 570 8. c., but especially one in 230 &. c., 
when the prosperity of Tyre was second only to that of Alexandria, 
should have put oracles such as 26: 3-6, 11-14, 17-21; 27: 25-96; 
#8: 17-19, into the mouth of a seventh century prophet, is at least 
improbable. This was neither writing history before the event nor 
proving prophetic inspiration by the power of prediction. But 
that such an one should write 29: 17-26, is quite inexplicable. On 
the other hand, that a prophet of the sixth century, who had no 
gift of clairvoyancy should write cc. 26-28, and that he, never 
dreaming that foretelling coming events had any vital consequence, 
should at a later date, append 29:17-26 as a note of historical 
interest, is not only credible, but is a good witness for authenticity. 
Nor are the difficulties for Torrey’s theory less when the Egyptian 
oracles are considered (cc. 29-32), Vaticinium post eventum fails 
to explain much in these chapters. The “ forty years of desolation” 
(29:12), like much else, does not fit into the history of the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, much less that of the Ptolemies. Surely this 
is the fervid rhetoric of the prophet who hoped that what ought to 
happen would happen. From Pseudo-Ezekiel we might also have 
expected some glimpse of the Assyrian régime from 633 8B. c. on, 
and some oracle indicating the decline and fall of Babylon. Glar- 
ing omissions like these are slight guarantee for the alertness of the 
hypothetical third century writer. 

(3). Our next question is: Was the original book written in 
Jerusalem? Torrey insists that the author is speaking to the men 
of the house of Israel, to the house of Judah, to the dwellers in 
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Jerusalem, and not to exiles in Babylon (pp. 24-44). This fact, 
so evident in so many of the discourses, usually receives scant 
notice. If this view be not accepted, only two possibilities remain. 
Either there are large interpolations in the original book—which 
would destroy its unity—or the writer, though in Babylonia, con- 
sidered the captivity, in whatever part of the world, only a passing 
phase of national life, and thought and talked of the people, at 
home and abroad, in terms of Israel and Judah, with Jerusalem as 
their permanent habitat. This latter, the most general interpre- 
tation, is most difficult if not impossible. Some of the messages, 
surely had a direct relation to Jerusalem (cc. 4-9, cf. Torrey p. 29). 

But the assertion that, beyond a few excised notes, there is in 
the book no definitely Babylonian background, is not conclusive. 
Not only do features of the storm scene coming from the north fit 
better into the experience of one in the great plain than on the 
Palestinian hills, but all the elements of the composite colossi of 
c. 1 were at hand in Babylon, and the well-ordered New Jerusalem 
with its spacious boulevards, rectangular walls, symmetrical temple, 
and lofty altar, all seems remote from the tortuous Palestinian 
contours, and at least as much at home in the Babylon of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as in any other conceivable time and place. Also Nar Kabari 
(1:1, ete.) in the light of archaeology, can be more easily accepted 
as the work of a sixth century prophet, referring to a definite 
locality, than as the astonishing conjecture of a third century B.C. 
Palestinian scribe. Also a Babylonian provenance for the Ara- 
maisms is not untenable, particularly when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the Assyrian and Sumerian influences in the Ezekelian 
vocabulary (cf. AJSL 34. 133: ZA 28, 333-336). Hence it seems 
that not only is there a Palestinian element in Ezekiel, but the 
Babylonian coloring is eo large as to make necessary the retention 
of the excised phrases, and seems to suggest a considerable 


(4). The remaining question is, did a pro-Jerusalem, anti- 
Samaritan scribe rework the original prophecy? The activity 
ascribed to this propagandist would have consisted in changing the 
original year dates, 30, 31, 82, and 35 to 5, 6, ete., of the year of 
the captivity, and in adding a few significant phrases with definite 
Babylonian coloring. That the crux of the canonical problems con- 
cerning the book of Ezekiel did not lie in the antac nisms or the 
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implications found in the dates in the present text, has been fully 
investigated by Spiegel (Harv. Theol. Jour., Oct. 1931, pp. 256- 
265). Beyond this objection to the theory of Torrey are others of 
a general type. Why did an alert editor, whose very success 
depended on the drastic revision of dates, fail to remove the trouble- 
some thirtieth year of 1:1? Surely murder will out! Yet it is 
still more amazing that an editor who wished to establish the 
supremacy of Jerusalem and Judah as against the claims of 
Samaria, should choose for his purpose a book such as Ezekiel. 
Even as it now stands, reworked, as the theory claims, by an anti- 
Samaritan, it comes dangerouly near supporting the Samaritan 
traditions (cf. Gaster, The Samaritans, pp. 11, 12, 14, 15, 138; 
Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 72, 187, 238). In its Saddu- 
caean tendencies it is ally to the Samaritans, its tribal redistribu- 
tion has similarities to that in the Samaritan Joshua, and the New 
Jerusalem is not to be on the old site, but lies farther north, nearer 
to, if not actually on Gerizim. Not only so, but Samaria is ex- 
plicitly declared to have been better than Judah (23:11, 14; 16: 
51-63), and both are to be united in the future Messianic kingdom 
(37: 15-18). How could so astute a propagandist as the one sug- 
gested have blundered so hopelessly ? 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps better, because of the numerous 
questions raised by Pseudo-Ezekiel, this volume is an important 
introduction to the study of the prophet. The author has made 
Impossible the easy-going exegesis of the past. It may be that 
pseudepigraphy, unity, and late date, may not be accepted finally 
for the book. But the traditional dates will not go unquestioned, 
the foretelling of future events will scarcely rank among the assets 
of Ezekiel, catalepsy will scarcely figure as an adequate explanation 
for the prophecy, nor will the whole book be considered a message 
to Jewish captives in Babylon. Whatever may be the critical con- 
clusions, the moral and religious values of the book, so emphatically 
asserted by Professor Torrey, will remain unimpaired. 


I. G. Marrraews. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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Barhebracus’ Scholia on the Old Testament; Part I: Genesis- 
II Samuel. Edited by Manrin Srrenciinc and WILLIAM 
CreicHTox Granam, (The University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute Publications, volume XIII.) Chicago: UNIVERSITY 
or Cuicaco Press, 1931. 


The Storehouse of Mysteries or Scholia on the Old and the New 
Testament by Barhebraeus (1226-1286) is one of the most im- 
portant works in Syriac literature. It is a mine of information for 
the philologist, the grammarian, the textual critic, the theologian, 
and the philosopher. Parts of it have already been edited, trans- 
lated and commented upon by different authors; see the list in 
Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, p. 
314. Some of these publications are now not easily accessible; 
hence scholars will welcome this splendid volume from the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. It contains the Syriac 
text of the Scholia on Genesis-II Samuel with a complete critical 
apparatus and an excellent English translation. As an appendix 
(pp. 359-878) are given interesting marginal notes from three of 
the manuscripts utilized: MS 5 (Brit. Mus. Add. 21580), MS 12 
(Gottingen Or. 18a), and MS 19 (Birmingham, Mingana 470). 
These notes are derived chiefly from the commentaries of Bar 
Salibi (+1171) and are of great value for the history of biblical 
interpretation among the Syrians. Two very useful indices, one 
of incidental Scripture references and the other of proper names, 
complete the volume. soot 

The editors are to be congratulated on their method of publica- 
tion. Their decision to publish a photographic reproduction of 
the text ia a happy one. This alone is a distinct contribution to 
Syriac paleography and will be very helpful to students who ought 
to be trained, as early as possible, to read texts from the manu- 
scripts themselves. The text reproduced here is that of the famous 
Florence Codex, Medicaecan Lib. 230, which is considered the 
oldest and best manuscript, having been written in 1272 during the 
lifetime of Barhebraeus. The critical apparatus gives the variants 
from 19 other manuscripts. This method is much better than that 
of presenting a made up or factitious text, for it enables the reader 
to establish the text to suit his own purposes 

The English translation is very well done. Naturally, in a work 
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of such length, absolute perfection cannot be expected and some 
inaccuracies are bound to occur. We have noticed a few passages 
where the renderings may be slightly modified and emended, and 
hence we propose the following corrections. P. 4, 1 28: la 
mfarrsha: “indistinct” rather than “ unarranged.” P. 28, L. 8: 
translate: “deriding him for having accepted the counsel 
(melkeh) of the Evil One.” P. 62, 1.1: Read mawsef, not mawsaf, 
and render: “Greek adds: Saying, From my father.” This is the 
reading of the LAX: Aéyovoa é& rot warpds pov, which is an addi- 
tion to the Hebrew. P. 88, 1. 2: read ‘ezdabban, “he was sold,” 
for the pointing indicates the ethpaal. P. 170, 1.6: read: “type 
of the grave which in the final ( (")hridyt#) resurrection wells forth 
bodies.” P, 224, 1. 34: read: “ And all these sayings shall come 
upon you.” P. 236, 1.2: “This command clearly rebukes the 
hdrdgé (determinists?) and the fatalists.” P. 240, 1. 3: read: 
“Test ... thy brother should be made contemptible before thy 
eyes (nethglé).” P. 264, 1.16: Read: “ Why hast thou troubled 
us? The Lord shall trowble thee this day.” P. 280, ll. 28, 38: The 
noun m‘vad‘qdnd seems to mean “interpreter” or “ prophet” 
rather than “lawgiver.” P. 320, 1, 26: ‘dm’ sfr; translate: 
“Until morning,” reading sufrd, not seppard, if indeed, as seems 
to be the case, the vowel sign for ¢ belong not to sfr’ but to the word 
immediately above it in the preceding line. P. 326, 1. 14: 
mestadd*jiné: “deluders” or “deceivers.” Ma(")kk*ydnd: “the 
noxious ones,” noun derived from the participle Afel of n*khd; it is 
aleo written makkyind, without the silent Alaf as on p. 324, 1. 25. 
P, 342, 1.2: read: la mthabbel, “he (God) does not destroy.” 

But these are only minor imperfections which do not detract 
from the great scientific value of this beautiful volume. We hope 
that the editors will soon give us, not only the rest of the Scholia 
on the Old Testament, but those on the New Testament as well. 
The publication of the entire Scholia of Barhebraeus will fill a 
long felt want; it is indeed absolutely necessary for a critical edi- 
tion of the Peshitta. 

A. VaAsSCHALDE. 

Catholic University of America. 
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The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Vol. 1: Facsimile 
with Introduction by Epcar J. Goopspzep. Pp. 56 and 124 
color facsimiles. Vol. II: The Tert. By Donatp W. Rppte. 
Pp. 222. Vol. III: The Miniatures. By Harotp R. WIL- 
LOUGHBY. Pp. 580 (125 plates). Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF 
CHicaco Press, 1932. Price $50. 


In the first volume the color reproductions of the 90 beautiful 
miniatures will interest all scholars and book-lovers. A thorough 
study. of these with. xeproducliod of misty patallels i given in 
volume IDI. This brief review must be restricted to volume II, 
which is of especial interest to Biblical scholars. In this there is 
a complete palaeographical and historical study of the MS and 
an excellent investigation of the text problems involved. 

The MS contains all of the New Testament except the Apoca- 
lypse. It was in all probability written and illuminated in Con- 
stantinople in the scriptorium of Michael Palaeologus about 1270. 

The text of the Gospels is shown by sufficient examples to have 
an extensive Caesarean element, which is mixed with another old 
text of the Syrian type called K* by von Soden. The examples 
suggest that the Caesarean text was the original base, which was 
corrected to the K"® type. Similar careful studies of other MSS 
having a mixed Caesarean text are an urgent need. 

The text of Acts and the Catholic Epistles is of little interest. 
It is of the common Syrian type. The text of the Pauline Epistles 
is the best in the MS. The editor calls it “neutral” but he shows 
that it has affiliation also with the Western MSS, DEFG, and 
especially with the minuscule 330. This makes the MS of high 
interest textually and Professor Riddle’s study of it is most satis- 
factory in its thoroughness and in the results obtained. 

In so excellent a work it is hypercritical to point out minor slips 
yet I must note that the apology on p. 127, 1. 24 for possible incom- 
pleteness in citing the variants of MS 700 was warranted. A 
cursory comparison of the accurate collation by H. C. Hoskier, 
London, 1890, shows the following additions and corrections to 
the list on pages 130 to 134: 

Mark, 1.39, eis for é& (not in 700) ——2.1, tr, eoqAOe wd 
ce. ©, fam. 1, fam. 13 (add 100, else\Guy wid) —— 2.9 tr. dpor 
ror xpaBBaréy cov (700 omits dpov m. 1, adds in marg. m. 2) —— 
5. 28, after ydp add é avrg (but 700 reads A¢youoa éy davrj) —— 
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Y. 26, 700 reads ovpadowixwroa for ovpopowixiera —— 12. 5, 700 
reads dwoerévvorres —— 12.35, 700 omits re (1), (2) ——13. 11, 
700 reads dyoow —— 14.35, 700 reads xpoceAfuy 14. 46, 700 
agrees with fam. 1. 

On p. 185 add the following: 5.16, 700 reads Supypoarro Se —— 
9.35, add to 700 the following witnesses: 13 (teste Abbott), 28, 
and others. 





Henry A. SANDERS. 
University of Michigan. 


Ten Coptic Legal Texts. Wdited with Translation, Commentary, 
and Indexes, together with an Introduction, by A. ARTHUR 
Scmter, M.A., J.D. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Department of Egyptian Art, Edited by Luptow Butt, 
Ph. D., Associate Curator). New York, 1932. Pp. xii + 
103, with seven plates. 


Professor Schiller’s work is necessarily of importance to Ameri- 
ean scholarship, since he stands alone in this country in his devo- 
tion to a much-neglected branch of the history of ancient and 
mediaeval civilizations. Coptic literature has been, by reason of 
its theological bias, the object of much sound scholarly labor. 
Coptic law has not been so fortunate, although its value has been 
repeatedly stressed by a notable European authority in Roman 
law, L. Wenger, and more recently by Professor Schiller himself 
(The Juridical Review, XLII, 211 ff.; Kritische Vierteljahres- 
schrift, XXV, 250 ff.). The latter’s plea for a greater interest in 
Coptic law is cogent. Egypt was destined by its situation and 
fertility to be an eternal victim of foreign aggression. The mighty 
empires of antiquity were felt to be incomplete until they had 
subjugated, each in turn, Egypt, the granary of the Mediterra- 
nean. In this century-long struggle for supremacy, Egyptian 
law, like Egyptian religion and custom, was never exterminated ; 
but it was enveloped in successive layers of foreign legal thought 
and practice. The jurist can hardly remain apathetic in the 
face of Professor Schiller’s statement that “ancient Egyptian, 
Greek, Hellenistic, Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab ele- 
ments are possible in Coptic law.” To adopt a bold figure, Egypt 
offers him the spectacle of a completed experiment in the problem 
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of survivals with control of the elements of space and time, and 
with Coptic law as the climax of the experiment. Obviously the 
scholar in comparative law will gain considerably by acquiring the 
philological equipment necessary to unlock these sources. But the 
study of Coptic law will seem to have an even greater attraction 
for the legal scholar whose mind is oriented in the new paths which 
do not stop with the classic monuments of Roman law. Professor 
Schiller, evidently following Rabel and Steinwenter (Studien zu 
den kopltschen Rechtsurkunden aus Oberagyplen, in Weasely’s 
Studien zur Palagographie und Papyruskunde, XIX, 2), recog- 
nizes the ultimate possibility of influences emanating from Coptic 
law and affecting, via Constantinople and Ravenna, the forms of 
Germanic legal instruments. 

A limitation resting upon the student of Coptic law, to which 
Professor Schiller calls attention for the first time, is important in 
this connection, since it helps to explain the paucity of special 
studies in this field. The material with which the scholar in 
Coptic law works consists almost entirely of private documents, 
from which he deduces the principles of law. While “ Coptic law 
is perhaps unique in what may be considered forcing the attention 
upon law-in-action”, the conditions of the experience will attract 
only the boldest spirits and best minds. Equally important to 
jurist, historian, and economist is the contribution which Coptic 
legal studies will eventually make to a reconstruction of the life 
of the Copts in the four centuries after the expulsion of the Roman 
provincial government from Egypt. 

In the book under review the editor brings a fresh supply of that 
source material on which the evaluation of Coptic law depends. 
Nine of the texts are documents on papyrus: three deeds of sale, 
two releases, one receipt, one petition for furlough, one discharge 
after adjudication, and one communal agreement. No. 10 is an 
acknowledgment of debt inscribed on leather. All belong to the 
eighth century except two, which are earlier. Each of the docu- 
ments is translated, annotated, and provided with an introduction. 
Fhe texts are preceded by complete and accurate bibliography, 
admirably arranged, and followed by indices covering the usual 
subjects. The book has been exeeuted in the usual good taste of 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Cambridge University Press. 

Comparison of the texts with the plates (which cover the first 
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four documents) reveals great accuracy in the reading, with only 
occasional and minor lapses. Taking one document (No. 2) of 
thirty-one lines, we note: Line 4, read: Aip2o[Te]; line 10, 
read: MMOOY ; line 11, read: KAIPOY ; line 12, read: € 
XP@MNOY; line 15, read:NOBPICON;; line 17, read: TETE- 
OYNTHQd THPpdq:; line 24, read: T1ZHP, seemingly corrected 
from TIXHP; line 30, read: HNTT Pe (though form is wrong). 
Misprints are rare. The only serious one noticed is, page 20, lines 
25, 36, 44, 46: Tyxn for >-yXH. 

Unfortunately the translation contains numerous and serious 
errors. It would be impossible to list these within the limits of 
the present review. To take two which affect directly the legal inter- 
pretation: No. 10, lines 13 f.: EITHMATIOAOTIZE MMOooy 
NAK should be translated: “If I do not repay them to you”, not 
“I shall not repay them to you”. This misunderstanding of a 
Coptic form (Steindorfi’s Koplische Grammatik, § 482) leads 
to the creation of a fictitious legal situation, which the editor 
attempts to solve in his article in the Juridical Review, p. 237. No. 
6, lines 15 ff; AAAA ANXOOC XE OYEYAOTON Te 
TAPENSO ENCYNEACGE MNNENGPHY GAAAY 
NAAAAIH EYNHY G&XOON should be translated: “But we 
said that it is a reasonable thing for us to continue to codperate 
with one another for any duties incumbent upon us”, not “ accord- 
ingly we said that a list is to be made, that we declare we made 
among ourselves, for all duties placed upon us.” By no conceivable 
means can the Coptic be made to yield any such sense. The list 
which the editor mentions in his introduction has its existence only 
in a mistranslation. There is therefore no indication that the 
agreement of the seventeen members binds the whole community. 
Hence the agreement is not communal, but concerns only the 
immediate signers. From the foregoing examples alone it would 
appear that the editor does not continue to work with the Coptic 
originals after he has once translated them. He thereby loses the 
chance of revising his translations as his study proceeds. Page 
21 is especially marked with mistranslations. Lines 25 ff.: 
NCETAAY NAPATIH 2A TA}YXH NTAAAITTIMPOC 
2ATHIIXOEIC TINOCYTE ETOYATE EOYON NIM 
MMTOYy@Q@ EXITOY NTOOT means: “and that they give 
them as charity for my miserable soul before the Lord God who 
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to take them from me,” not “and give them as dispensation for 
my miserable soul, so that the Lord God should not overlook any 
of my wishes. Taking them from me” ete. Lines 30 ff.: Ayo 
NTEPE NNOS NPM@ME NAEGIOTE KATA TINOYTE 
ATTA ICAAK MNATIA TIATIAC GCYAY ENAMHpE xe 
AQGKATAPPONE! MITECXHMA AYW HTTEqeaqsn- 
SOM E7ZAPpeE? ENNTOAH NNENGIOTE ETOYAAB 
AYNOXG CEOA AGBOK NAC Means: “And when the 
elders, my spiritual fathers ...saw (ms. has NAY; with € 
corrected to N, not @yAy, which is meaningless) that my son 
despised the monkish habit and was unable to keep the commands 
of our holy fathers, they expelled him and he went away”, not 
“When, however, the great men, our spiritual fathers . . . died, 
my son thought little of this life and was unable to keep the orders 
of our holy fathers. They sent him away. He went” ete. In this 
ease at least the editor has drifted with his translation. Such 
passages might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The interpretation of such documents demands a knowledge not 
only of law but of Coptic and Greek, and all this knowledge must 
be brought to bear simultaneously upon the manuscripts. Even as 
a translator one must keep in mind the many scholars who have to 
depend absolutely upon the fidelity of one’s work. Here a sound 
philological training and method are as necessary as mathematics 
to astronomy ; in particular it should not be thought that Coptic is 
an easy language merely because it has the appearance of being so. 


W. H. Worrent, 


University of Michigan. Henrsert C. Yourte. 


Etudes @Ethiopien méridional, By Mancet Conex. (Société 
Asiatique: Collection d’Ouvrages orientaux.) Paris: Li- 
BEAIRIE Pau GevTHNER, 1931. Pp. xvi + 416. 

Chapters on the less-known southern Abyssinian 1; 


a 5 -eap=.t 
ewe Lie 
= | = = : 


(Guragé,* Harari, Argobba) and Abyssini Srp a” 
in liquidation of the author’s expedition of 1910-1911.2 


"apport sur une mission linguistique en Abyssinie (1910-1911), in 
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The author’s interest is phonetic and grammatical, though he 
includes discussion of migrations and interrelation, and gives a 
very full bibliography of geography, exploration, and history. The 
Semitic languages of Abyssinia are grouped with respect to certain 
traits; but as units they are not grouped generically, nor is very 
much revealed of the migrations. The author supposes an Old 
Abyssinian basis, broader than Ge‘ez (Ethiopic) but not necessarily 
consisting of a single dialect. This Semitic basis was imported 
from Arabia. The author might have called attention to the 
opinion of Hubert Grimme, that Abyssinian Semitic is indigenous, 
constituting a link between Hamitic and Semitic, both geographi- 
cally and generically.* Transplanted to African soil, the influ- 
ences of different languages, Cushitic-Hamitic, operated upon the 
members of this Semitic basis, so as to produce greater diversity. 
The author is justified in applying the eubstratum-theory; though 
he might have called attention to the serious doubts of Jes- 
persen,* and of Hempl before him, on the possibility of any effect 
upon a language by the language which it displaces. Remarkable 
characteristics of this Old Abyssinian basis are the absence of g and 
the early disappearance of A; instead of “ emphatics ”, simple con- 
eonants followed or accompanied by the glottal stop;* the labial 
appendage (w) to velars and uvulars;* absence of interdentals 
(t, d ete.) ; preservation of a “lateral” sound belonging to the 
group ordinarily called “emphatic ”; and the use of f instead of p. 
The last two are, of course, equally characteristic of Arabic. The 
substratum influence makes itself felt in excessive and characteris- 
tic palatalization of consonants, in the partial or total repetition 
of roots, in the compounding of verbs, and in the word-order. The 
substratum-languages or dialects were not always the same: that 
of Tigré must have been Bedja, while that of Geez and ‘Tigritia, 





Nouvelles Archives des Missions ietontitedes, nour. grER fasc. 6. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1912. 

*Mohammed, in Weltgeschichte in Karakterbildern, Minchen: 1904, 
pp. 6 ff. 

* Language, Ite Nature, Development and Origin. London, 1022. 

* Meinhof, “ Was sind emphatische Laute und wie sind sie entstanden!" 
in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, 11 (1920-21), pp. 81 ff. 

*The author uses the term “ prepalatal” instead of the usual term 
“palatal,” and has in consequence to say “ prepalatalized." He uses 
“ palatal” in the sense of “ velar.” 
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and even of Amharic, was Agau; and that of Guragé, many varie- 
ties of Sidama. As might be expected, the substratum has affected 
the sounds and syntax more than the forms. But Guragé, with 
its many dialects and sub-dialects, represents parallel development 
of different dialects of Semitic under the influence of a single 
substratum. The chief effects of substratum-influence upon south- 
ern Abyssinian Semitic are the passing of b into its corresponding 
bi-labial fricative, the interchange of m with 6 and with the bi- 
labial fricative or with w, the interchange of k and h, the palataliza- 
tion of k’, the palatalization of g and its further passing (with 
other palatals aleo) into j, and the interchange of liquids. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Guragé people and speech 
are many. Each group speaks some dialect of Semitic or of 
Hamitic (Sidama) ; and the dialectic differences within each group 
are regarded by the people in the same way as the difference be- 
tween Semitic and Sidama. This great linguistic diversity within 
a small area is to be contrasted with the comparative uniformity 
of Amharic over a large region. Guragé as a whole is character- 
ized by predominance of consonants over vowels, palatalization 
(often without apparent cause), confusion of I, n, r, and absence 
of laryngals. The system of articulations centers in the alveolar- 
dental region. 

Harari is an independent Semitic language of the Abyssinian 
group, confined to the city of Harar. Though long and intimately 
in contact with Arabic, it is practically uninfluenced by the latter. 
In contrast with Guriig? it has full vowels and avoids pemination 
and other groupings of consonants, and its basis of articulation is 
more retracted, or rather, it has a laryngal basis in addition to the 
palatal. It has the usual palatals and “ emphatics”. 

The grammatical and lexicographical material will doubtless be 
of great value for a long time to that very small number of people 
who are engaged in the study of Abyssinian Semitic. To them a 
very large number of people must look for a solution of the rela- 
tionship of Abyssinian Semitic to Hamitic and to the Semitic 
languages of Asia. 


University of Michigan. W. H. Worret. 
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Mekka in the Latter Part of the Nineteenth Century. By C. 
SNoucE HurcronJe, Litt. D., Professor at the Leyden Uni- 
versity. Translated by J. H. Monanan, formerly H. B. M. 
Consul at Jeddah. (With 20 plates and maps). Leyden: 
Late E. J. Bruit, Ltd.; London: Luzac & Co,., 1931. Pp. 309. 


Professor Snouck Hurgronje’s treatise on the origin and nature 
of the pilgrimage under the title Het Mekkaansche Feest was writ- 
ten in 1880. It has never been challenged nor superseded as a 
scientific monograph on the Hajj. In 1885, after having spent five 
months in Jeddah, he journeyed to Mekka where he resided for six 
months and seems to have enjoyed the freest intercourse with all 
strata of society. No other visitor to Mekka had such adequate 
and scholarly preparation for his investigations of Mekkan life, and 
no other writer has so clearly pictured the condition of this con- 
glomeration of nationalities which is still a microcosm of Islam. 
The result of this long residence was his work entitled Mekka pub- 
lished at the Hague in two volumes, with an atlas of photographs, 
in 1888. The original German edition has long been out of print. 
The first volume contained a topographical description of Mecca 
and a complete history of the Holy City from the time of Moham- 
med until 1885 a.p. It is the second volume of Life in Mecca 
which, with the exception of the album of photographs, is now 
published in somewhat condensed form, in English. 

This belated translation, although most welcome, is, however, in 
some respects disappointing. The book begins abruptly—a palace 
without a vestibule. There is no preface, no introduction, no table 
of contents. The alphabetical index is excellent, but a list of 
Errata given on the last page, of forty-two misprints, might be 
considerably extended. We can only blame the proof-reader. And 
the translation is marred by unidiomatic sentences, for example: 
“T have seen people relieved for a few hours of violent toothache 
which had swollen on their faces”; and, “It is praiseworthy that 
with little or no contemporary demand for their productions 
Mekkan chroniclers to record the most important events of the city 
have never been wanting” (pp. 104 and 164). 

The volume (although nothing of the sort is indicated) consists 
of four parts: Daily Life in Mecca (pp. 3-80); Family Life in 
Mecca (81-152); Learning in Mecca (153-212), and the Jawah, 
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i. e., the Javanese residing in Mecca (213-292). In describing the 
population of the Arabian capital, Professor Hurgronje begins with 
the slaves (and we know from the recent volume of Lady Simon 
that elavery in Mecea is not a thing of the past): “ Before we 
enter upon a more detailed portrayal of the social life of Mekka 
citizendom set, as it were, in a frame of foreign colonies, we have 
to consider an important element of the population, an element 
which from the immemorial has been entering the town in masses 
and has been both physically and morally of the greatest impor- 
tance in the formation of the Mekka type or rather types.” 

Although Dr. Hurgronje states that, taken as a whole “ the 
position of a slave in Mecca is only formally different from that of 
European servants,” and goes so far as to speak of “the anti- 
slavery fraud,” the facts he himself records of cruelty and heartless 
treatment “of the human merchandise as if in a cattle-market” 
do not accord with his apologies for slavery in Islam. 

All Meceans get their living directly or indirectly from the holy 
places in and near the town. “As the Moslim (sic) does not need 
the intervention of a priest for any religious act, very few are in a 
position actually to put a tax on the use of a holy place. So the 
exploitation of the Kaabah is the privilege of the old noble family 
of Sheybah; they do a trade in the used kiswah (great holy cover- 
ing of the Kasbah) of each year, selling small scraps of it as 
amulets, and on the days when the Kaabah is opened to the publie, 
or on the rare days when a rich stranger pays a large sum for an 
extra opening, the Sheybahs receive money presents from the rich 
and from nearly all strangers entering.’ The city swarms with 
guides (mulawwifs), marriage-brokers and agents of all sorts. 
“ Each mutawwif puts his services at the disposal of the pilgrims 
of a particular nation or even of a particular province whose 
language he speaks and with whose peculiarities he is familiar, for 
without such knowledge the guiding of the pilgrims would be 
difficult and the exploitation of them would not be successful 
enough. From his business connections he gets information when 
a ship is approaching with pilgrims for him on board.” The 
fleecing of pilgrims appears to be the sole industry of the per- 
manent population. The Pilgrims are all strangers and the 
Meccans take them in. “If it gets abroad that a certain pilgrim 
has many hundreds of dollars to dispose of, then, however much his 
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sheikh may warn him against officious intruders, and however many 
visitors the sheikh may drive off, yet one or another Mekkan ses 
succeeds in obtaining admission so as to give the ‘ guest of God’ a 
greeting or some other empty words and to track out the way to 
the milking of the newly-caught cow. These visitors with great 
skill and almost imperceptibly inform themselves of the circum- 
stances and tastes of the objects of their attentions. Does the 
pilgrim need money, having seen that in Mekka there are all sorts 
of pleasures to be enjoyed? His new friend, who in the meantime 
has found out whether he is of rich family, is ready to lend him 
money in Mekkan fashion.” 

Hurgronje mentions “ another important source of income which 
is open to almost all citizens of Mekka in the pilgrim season—the 
letting of lodgings.” Mekka has no hotels, but, on the other hand, 
in the last months of the year “every Mekkan becomes an hotel- 
keeper, whether he has a whole house, or only one story, or half a 
story.” We have descriptions of Meccan dwellings and the daily 
round of their monotonous life, enlivened by festivals, funerals, 
and carousals. The details of Ramadhan, the month of fasting, are 
portrayed in a masterly way, and one is tempted to quote the 
description of medical lore and practice, for most of it is still 
current in all parts of Arabia. “It is Islam, the official religion, 
that fuses together the discordant elements of the constantly 
fluctuating Mekkan society. On the other hand, it is this society 
which sweeps together into one chaotic whole, prejudices and 
superstitions deriving from all parts of the world. The greater 
share in this syncretistic task falls to the lot of the women; their 
livelier fancy inclines them to it, and their inclination is seldom 
counteracted by an exact acquaintance with the sacred lore. More- 
over, as is well known, a considerable quantity of superstition has 
by assimilation become the common property of the Moslim (sic) 
world ... To recount all the permitted and unpermitted super- 
stitious | sauce of the Mekkans would be to catalogue fragments 
of the superstition of all Moslim (sic) lands, fragments which 
through syncretism have lost much of their distinctive peculi- 
arities.” 

Dr. Hurgronje was the first writer who gave a full description 
of the Zar (an exorcism ceremony) as observed at Mecca in 1885, 
every detail of which is still practiced even in Cairo today, in spite 
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of the progress of civilization and education. The ceremonies 
observed at birth, circumcision, marriage and death are described 
with scholarly precision, and surpass in accuracy even Lane's 
account in his Modern Egyptians. 

The third part of Hurgronje’s “Mekka” deals with learning 
and education. Mecca has in every century of Islam had its 
coterie of learned men, and the holy sciences here found their 
work-shop no less than in Cairo and Baghdad. At the time of Dr. 
Hurgronje’s visit, learning of the medieval type flourished, and 
the picture he paints is inimitable. The court of the great mosque 
is bounded by lecture-halls and school-rooms. The Koran is the 
first, the last, the chief text-book. Here is a bit of what we imagine 
was personal experience: “An European savant, physically well 
equipped, will in favourable circumstances take a week to learn to 
recite tolerably the first Surah consisting of only seven verses of 
the Qur'an. I shall never forget the first Friday night on which I 
attended in the house of the Shafiite Mufti the weekly recital of 
parts of the Qur'an by the most eminent reciters. I had already 

: ances of that art done with different 
degrees of skill, so that the girayah as such was quite familiar to 
me. Various melodies are allowed for these recitations, and an 
ordinary reciter confines himself to one to which he has been 
accustomed from his childhood. Specialists, however, such as I 
found on that night, combine the most difficult pronunciation with 
the most intricate melodies, and moreover, their entire tone varies 
with the contents of the text. The tone is quietest in the narrative 
parts, but in God's call to the unbelievers there is a roaring and a 
weeping which contagiously affect the listerners, and a terrifying 
mocking laughter that seems indeed rather hellish.” 

We are tempted to quote equally fine bits regarding the text- 
books and methods used in theological education, or regarding the 
life of the student and the practices of the mystics. In closing it 
may suffice to call attention to this important work as a historical 
portrait in the words of the author himself: “The Picture of 
Mekka as it was in the days of Turkish rule may have a special 
interest now that the old state of things in the Muhammedan world 
is rapidly passing away. Mekka, whose inhabitants used to boast 
of their spending their whole lives in the Holy Province without 
any contact with the outer world, is now in close relation with the 
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West. The present Arab Governor, Faisal, a son of Ibn Sa‘ud, has 
visited several Courts of Europe, young Mekkans travel widely, and 
aeroplanes and motor cars have entered into competition in the 
Arabian peninsula with the ‘ship of the desert.’ On the other 
hand, much of the gay social life of the past has disappeared under 
the present puritan régime, which, while reactionary in matters of 
religious doctrine and practice, is at the same time incredibly pro- 
gressive in its adoption of inventions of the modern mechanical 
civilisation. Many features of Muhammedan culture have, how- 
ever, maintained themselves unchanged. 

Where so much is beyond praise and of permanent value, it is 
interesting to note that even Jove nods. Dr. Hurgronje refers, 
e. g., (on page 119) to the one hundred greatest names of Allah 
and to the rosary of one hundred beads. Al-Ghazali has a special 
section in his Maqsad al-Asna, explaining that the names of 
Allah are ninety-nine and cannot be one hundred. Also in his 
account of the ‘agiga sacrifice (page 110) there is no reference to 
the prayer used on that occasion, or to the fact that the bones of 
the sacrifice are never broken, 

SAMUEL M. ZwEMER. 

Princeton, N. J. 


Paficavimsa-Brihmana, The Brahmana of the Twenty-five Chap- 
ters. Translated by W. Catanp. (Bibliotheca Indica No. 
255.) Calcutta: Baprist Mission Press, 1931. Pp. xxxvi 
+ 660. 

This last work of the great Indologist, who died last spring, is 

a remarkable example of patient erudition and conscientious 

scholarship, and its publication has to be considered as an event 

of great importance for Vedic studies. The Paticavimsa-Brihmana, 

one of the most important texts of Saimavedic literature and a 

large source of information for the study of the Vedic religion, was 

edited, with the commentary of Siyama (or rather Madhava) in 
the Bibliotheca Indica in 1870 and 1874. But on account of the 
great difficulties the text presents to the student who has not been 
especially initiated into the Simavedic ritual, only a few scholars 
could use it with profit. The very accurate translation of Pro- 
fessor Caland, each paragraph of which is accompanied by ex- 
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planatory notes, references, and concordances, will make this im- 
portant text more accessible to all students who are interested in 
the study of Vedic religion and literature. 

The translation is preceded by a very useful and interesting 
introduction. In the first chapter Professor Caland gives a de- 
scriptive list of all the Simavedic texts belonging to the school of 
the Kiuthumas and the school of the Ranadyaniyas. The second 
chapter deals with the interrelation and the historic development 
of the older Sdmavediec texts, i. e. of the Gramegeyagana, Aranye- 
geyagina, Uhagina, Chyagina, Piirvircika, Aranyakasamhiti, and 
Uttarircika. The Grimegeyagina is a collection of those Simans 
that were studied in the community: the Aranyegeyagina a 
collection of those Samans that, because of their yery sacred 
and dangerous character, were studied in the forest; the Cha- 
gina contains the melodies of the Grimegeya but adapts them 
to chanting in the praxis; the Uhyagana, while containing the 
melodies of the Aranyegeya, adapts them to the verses on which 
they must be chanted in the praxis; the Pirvarcika is a collection 
of the verses on which the Simans of the Grimegeyagana are com- 
posed ; the Aranyakasamhita is a collection of the verses on which 
the Aranyegeyagiina is composed ; the Uttararcika is a collection of 
the verses on which the Simans have to be chanted, Professor 
Caland shows that the Uhagina and the Chyagina are later than 
the Grame-aranyeganas, later than the Paiicaviméa-Brahmana, 
later than the Arseya and Ksudrakalpa, later than the siitra of 
able, he says in conclusion of his argument, that among the Sima- 
vedic Brahmans in early times certain rules were established and 
handed down by oral tradition for the adaptation (dha) of the 
Samans in the Grime- and Aranyegeyaganas, that these rules were 
at last collected and arranged in a book (our Puspasiitra), and that 
afterwards for convenience’ sake these rules were all brought into 
action. In this manner the two last books of songs, the two last 

One would be inclined to believe that the Uttararcika is older 
than the Pirvarcika, for it seems at first likely “that a collection 
of verses on which the Siimans had to be chanted must have been 
older than a collection of verses that served to register the melod: 
on which these verses had to be chanted.” But Oldenberg has 
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proved that the Piirvarcika is older than the Uttararcika. In order 
to explain this strange state of aifairs, Profeesor Caland proposes 
the following ingenious new hypothesis based on the study of the 
Brahmana: “The author of the Brihmana was not acquainted 
with our Uttararcika: it did not exist at his time; but the chanters 
drew the verses they wanted directly from the Rksamhité, and the 
Uttararcika was composed in later times, in order to have at hand, 
in the regular order, the verses that they wanted.” As a matter 
of fact, it is expressly stated im the Brahmana that in a certain 
Case a great number of verses had to be taken from the Rksamhifa ; 
moreover the expression sambharya, used three times in the Brah- 
mana and denoting a complex of verses to be taken from different 
parts of the Veda, is incomprehensible if we suppose that those 
verses were taken from the Uttarircika. Still there are some other 
facts which seem to contradict this new hypothesis and which can- 
not be easily explained without admitting, according to a former 
hypothesis of Professor Caland, that at the time of the Brahmana 
the chanters had at their disposal a collection of tristichs and pra- 
gathas which was not our Uttarircika but the forerunner of it. The 
chapter ends with a clear exposé of the historic development of the 
older Saimayedic texts according to the new hypothesis, 

The third chapter is especially interesting. In the first paragraph, 
Professor Caland studies the problem of the relation between the 
PatficavimSabrihmana and the Jaiiminiyabrihmana. The contents 
of the two Brahmanas are, on the whole, similar, but the two works 
differ widely with regard to their diction. The Paiicayiméa is much 
more concise, so much so that the myths or legends which we find 
in it are sometimes hardly comprehensible, This may be ex- 
plained either by a theory that those myths and legends were cur- 
rent and well known or by a theory that the Paficaviméa borrowed 
them from the other Brihmana : the Sityfyani or the Jaimintyabrah- 
mana. This last hypothesis is plausible because there are lin- 
guistic and ritualistic facts which seem to prove that the Jai- 
miniya is older than the Paiicaviméa. In the Paficaviméa 
the locative of the stems in -n has constantly the case sign 
+, while in the Jiiminiya the locatives in -n are preponderant, 
In the Paficavimsa the ending of the nominative plural of the 
stems in -f is constantly -yah, while in the Jaiminiya it is the Vedic 
ending ~ih. In the Paftcaviméa we find the forms tanim, asthtni, 
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yuvdm, duhate; in the Jaiminiya the older Vedic forms tanvam, 
asthint, yuvam, duhre. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
some very barbaric rites of the Mahaivrata and of the Gosava pre- 
scribed in the Jaiminiya, do not occur in the Paicavimsa, and we 
are inclined to believe that those rites were omitted because at the 
time of the Paiicavim&a they had become obsolete. 

The sixth paragraph deals with the composition of the Pan- 
eavimSa, Professor Caland proves that the first chapter, which is 
a collection of formulas muttered by the chanters on different 
occasions during the soma sacrifice, was composed later than the 
Brihmana proper, which begins with chapter 4, the second and 
third chapters being a description of the manner in which the 
various stomas are to be formed. The Brihmana proper (chapters 
4-25) agrees in the main, as to its contents, with the Jaiminiya. 

In the eighth paragraph, Professor Caland gives a valuable list 
of the phonologic, morphologic, and syntactical peculiarities of the 
Pancavimsabrahmana. A detailed table of contents closes the 
introduction. 





The Vedic Chant studied in ils Textual and Melodic Form. By 
J. M. vAN DEE Hooct. Wageningen: H. VEEMAN anp Sons’ 
Press, n.d. Pp. xv + 123. 

This contribution to the study of the Vedic chant mainly deals 
with the stobhas, i. e., the sounds, syllables, sentences, or verses 
which are inserted in a re, while it is joined with the melody. 

The principal part of the first chapter is an attempt to find out 
the principles according to which the stobhas have been classified 
in the first and second khandas of the stobhinusamhara. In the 
second chapter, the author studies the notations used in the Kau- 
thuma school of the Sdmaveda, the rhythm and phrasing of the 
melody, the structure of the melody, and the theory of the Bhaktis 
according to the Paficavidhasiitra. In the third chapter he refutes 
Hillebrandt’s hypothesis concerning the origin of the stobhas, Fol- 
lowing Professor Faddegon’s theory of the ritualistic Dadaism 
(Acta Orientalia, Vol. v), he is inclined to think that all Vedic 
chanting i is “a form of dadaism, a naive mysteriousness, that masks 
a meaning by means of paraphernalia of form.” 

As a supplement to his work the author publishes a catalogue 
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of the stobhas based on the stobhanuss 
This catalogue, accompanied with critical and interpretative notes, 
will certainly be useful to the students of the Sdmaveda who are 
interested in the difficult problem of Vedic chanting, 





History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. I. Sruti (Vedic) Period 
(circa 4000 to 800 B. c.), in four sections (I Samhitis; II 
Brahmanas; III Vedatigas;: IV The Bhagavadgita). By C. V. 
Vatpra. Poona, 1930. Pp. iv + 227 + 223 +1841 96 
+ xii. 

As Mr. Vaidya says in his preface, this is a history of the Vedic 
period of Sanskrit Literature written from an Indian point of 
view. According to him, European scholars have not paid enough 
attention to the studies of Indian scholars concerning the dates of 
the Vedic texts, and, on account of their bias in favor of Greek 
civilization, they have not been able to concede that the Indo- 
Aryan civilization could be as much earlier than the Greek as it 
claims to be. Therefore one of the principal aims of Mr. Vaidya 
is to prove by the arguments of B. G. Tilak and 8. B. Dixit and 
by his own new arguments that the texts of the Vedic literature are 
much older than Western scholars generally believe. According to 
Mr. Vaidya, the principal land-marks of the Vedic and postvedic 
chronology are the following: (1) the date of some Revedic hymns 
(4500 B.c.); (2) the date of the Satapatha Brahmana (3000 
B. ©.); (3) the date of the Maitrayaniya Upanisad (1900 z. Gg.) : 
(4) the date of the Vedatiga Jyotisa (1400 B.c.). Mr. Vaidya 
considers the arguments presented by Tilak, Dixit, and himself for 
these dates as “ almost unanswerable” because they are based on 
astronomical data. But they are also based on some passages of 
Vedic texts, the interpretation of which is difficult and uncertain, 
and on the assumption that the Brahmans of the Vedic period had 
a very extended knowledge of astronomy, which is the reason why 
western scholars still remain skeptical about the conclusions of the 
Indian scholars. 

Mr. Vaidya tries to establish some other important dates of 
Sanskrit Literature. According to him the date of the Kausitaki 
Brihmana is about 2500 ».0.; the date of the Bhagavadgita is 
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about 1400-1200 3. c.: the date of Pinini is about 800 5.c. I am 
sure that Western scholars will not easily admit such early dates 
for those texts. But the argumentation of Mr. Vaidya is often 
ingenious and interesting and some chapters of his work, especially 
the chapter concerning Panini, contain valuable observations. 
Moreover we have to confess that the chronology generally adopted 
by the Western scholars is still very uncertain. 

The work of Mr, Vaidya is to be consulted with caution. The 
Western reader will find in it many opinions which will seem very 
improbable or even impossible; for instance that the Vedic Aryans, 
4000 or 3000 3.c., had iron tools, or that, beyond doubt, the 
Bharata fight took place 3102 B.c., or that Vyasa compiled the 
three older Vedas and composed the first Bharata epic; but he will 
also find some useful information and interesting suggestions. 


P. E. Dumont. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Jainism in North India. 800 B.C—A, D. 526. By CHrmaNLAL 
J. SHan, M.A. (Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
No. 6.) New York: Lonemans, Green anp Co., 1932. Pp. 
xxiv + 292, with 26 illustrations and 2 maps. $15. 


It is gratifying to see a Jain layman devote himself to the study 

of Jainism. An increasing number of books on various aspects 

€ Jainism is being produced, but many more by non-Jains than 
ains. 

The present work is a survey of historical data available in 
regard to the Jain church in North India down to the time of the 
reduction to writing of the Svetimbara canon. Other phases of 
Jainism are only touched upon, Some aspects of doctrine—the 
Nine Tattvas, Syddvida, Ahirnsa—are briefly explained, and there 
are chapters on Literature and Art. 

Mr. Shah does not profess to have made any New discoveries, 
as he says himself in his introduction, but he has made an exten- 
sive study of the work done up to this time on the very difficult 
question of Indian history of this period. He obviously intends 
to be strictly impartial and quotes from the supporters of all 
theories on the debatable points. Occasionally, doubtless due to 
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the convincing arguments of his authorities, he becomes involved 
in contradictions. 

Mr. Shah begins with the earliest theories on Jainism pro- 
pounded by its first European students—Wilson, Colebrooke, and 
men of that period—giving more space than necessary to their 
refutation, in view of the fact that they have been completely 
superseded, In the chapter, “Jainism before Mahavira,” he en- 
dorses the universally accepted facts that PirSvanitha was a 
historical person, that the Jains were well established in his time, 
and that nothing can be said regarding his predecessors. In “ Ma- 
havira and his Times,” he gives the usual biography of Mahivira 
and discusses the relations of Jainism with Brahmanism. He sets 
forth the different views in regard to the chronology of Vira’s life. 
He himself favors 480/467 B.c. as the date of Vira’s nirvana 
(p. 31), but gives no new evidence in support of that date. Hlse- 
where, e. g., pp. 67 and 73, he apparently accepts the traditional 
date of 527 B.c. 

In this chapter the author discusses the schisms in the church, 
especially the defection of GoSdla and the division into Svetimbaras 
and Digambaras. Though reviewing the information on Godila 
found in the Agamas, which is practically limited to Bhagavati 15, 
he ignores Hemacandra’s account in T isalikapurusacaritra 10, 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, which is well worth considering i in view of the very 
limited material of early date. He summarizes the traditions of 
the Svetimbaras and Digambaras about their separation, and con- 
cludes that ca. 80 a. D. dates an important stage in their separation, 
but that it was not final until the canon was reduced to writing at 
the council of Vallabhi in the middle of the fifth century a. p. 
In fixing the date of the council, he accepts 527 B. c. as the date 
of Vira’s nirvana and quotes arguments in support of the council’s 
date as about the middle of the fifth century a. p. 

The chapter “ Jainism in Royal Families” tries to establish the 
dynastic connections of Pirsva and Mahivira, and the influence 
Jainism had on reigning houses through the time of Samprati. 
Our information about Piréva is limited but uncontradicted, and 
Mahavira’s family connections are undisputed; but the question 
of the Magadhan dynasties, which is discussed in this connection, 
remains as unsettled as ever. Mr. Shah does, however, make out 
a very good case for the reliability of the Jain annals. For the 
Nandas he prefers Hemacandra’s chronology to Merutuiiga’s. 
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After the Mauryas the center of Jainism passed to Kalinga, the 
modern Orissa. And here the claims of the Jains cannot be dis- 
puted, as they are verified by Khiravela’s Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion, which Mr. Shah analyzes in detail. He agrees with the date 
170 8. c. for this inscription, but argues that Kalifiga was an 
“important seat of Buddhist and Jaina influence from the third 
century 8. c. to the eighth or ninth century a. p.” In his discus- 
sion of the Khandagiri caves Mr. Shah makes a slip curious for 
a Jain. He speaks of the Sisanadevis as “consorts” of the Tir- 
thafkaras (p. 152). He seems to have been misled by the writer in 
the District Gazetteer. The Sisanadevis were messenger deities. 
Each 'Tirthatkara had a Sasanadevata who, together with a male 
attendant, was always near, See Hemacandra’s Abhidhinacin- 
timani 1.46. In another instance also, where he has apparently 
followed a non-Jain writer, he slips into error. He speaks of 
Paryusanai beginning on the fourth (or fifth) day of Bhadrapad, 
whereas it is the last day that comes on the fourth (or fifth) of 
Bhadrapad. 

After the Ehiaravela period, the author touches briefly on Vikra- 
ma of Ujjain, whom he considers—certainly correctly—a historical 
person, and then passes to the Mathura inscriptions which testify 
to the fact that Jainism flourished that far north in the Indo- 
Scythian period. It is still one of the northern outposts of Jainism. 
Mr. Shah concludes his survey of the unrecorded period of Jain 
history with the Guptas and the rise of the Vallabhi dynasty in the 
west. On the strength of two of the Mathura inscriptions and a 
reference to the Guptas in a Jain work of the eighth century, 
Kuvalayamali, he concludes that Jainism was very strong in the 
Gupta period and was regarded benevolently by the royal house. 
Tt was under the Vallabhi dynasty that the great council which 
settled the Svetimbara canon took place. Here Mr. Shah con- 
tradicts himself as he decides on the beginning of the sixth century 
as the date of the council (p. 222), whereas earlier (p. 73) he 
accepts the middle of the fifth century as its date. 

The chapter on Literature consists for the most part of brief 
resumés of the Agamas, apparently based on the resumés of Weber 
and Winternitz. In passing, the full title of the third Upaiiga is 
Jivajivabhigama. Mention is made of some non-canonical works 
of great authority, such as the Tattvarthadhigamasiitra. and of the 
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less-known works of Siddhasena and Padalipta. The chapter on 
Art deals with the Orissa caves and the sculpture at Mathura. 
The book is illustrated with 26 beautiful plates, which are 
doubtless chiefly responsible for its high price. Though the English 
price is only half of the American, yet it is sufficient to put it out 
of the reach of Indian students. This is to be regretted, as the 
material it contains is more accessible to Europeans than Indians. 


HeEten M. Jouwson. 





Osceola, Missouri. 


A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka edited in Peking during the K’anghsi 
Era, and at present kept in the Library of the Gtani Daigaku, 
Ayéto. Compiled by various scholars. Part I: Kydto, Grant 
Daicaku Lisrary, 1930, pp. 4-177; Part Il, 1931, pp. 179- 
360; Part III, 1932, Introductory Remarks, pp. 14, pp. 361- 
477. 

Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Par 
Marcette Latov. Quatriéme Partie, I. Les mDo-man. 
Buddhica, IV, Paris; Lrprarmre Onentatiste Paci Geura- 
NER, 1931. Pp. 1-110. 


The above two works represent a further step in the study of 
the Tibetan Canon. It was Alexander Csoma de Kérés who gave 
us the first analysis of the Narthan edition, published in 1742, of 
the Kanjur in vol. XX of the Asiatic Researches. In 1854 Schmidt 
prepared an Inder of the Kanjur in the Collection of Baron Schil- 
ling von Canstadt. I. Feer gave a French translation of the 
Analysis by Csoma de Kords in the Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. 
II. In 1914 the Royal Library in Berlin issued a Catalogue of 
the manuscript copy of the Kanjur, based on an edition of the 
Ming period. The Catalogue was prepared by Dr. Hermann Beckh 
and was a great improvement on the previously existing Indexes 
of the Collection. Quite recently Dr. L. D. Barnett has published 
in Asia Major, 1931, vol. VII, part 1/2, pp. 157-178, an Index of 
the Siitra division of the manuscript Kanjur, preserved in the 
British Museum, and interesting because of the arrangement of 
the material in it. Adequate catalogues of the Derge edition in 
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100 volumes and of the Red edition issued under K’ang-hsi, pub- 
lished about 1700, were still desiderata. A few years ago, Mr. 
J. F. Rock, travelling in the Sino-Tibetan borderland on behalf 
of the National Geographic Society of Washington, secured a copy 
of the Kanjur printed at Coni Gompa, which is interesting from 
many points of view. This last edition of the Kanjur is now 
preserved in the Library of Congress, Washington. 

Our Japanese colleagues deserve our hearty congratulations for 
having issued the first Catalogue of the K’ang-hsi edition of the 
Kanjur with page-references to the Narthah and Derge editions of 
the Tripitaka. This splendid work was carried out by Mr. Bunkyo 
Sakurabe, already known as author of several important contribu- 
tions in the study of the Tibetan Canon (see Bibl. Bouddhique, I, 
Paris, NNo. 76-77). The present Catalogue is based on the Red 
K’ang-hsi edition, which was acquired in 1900 in Peking by Pro- 
fessor Yenga Teramote, and is now preserved in the Otani Daigaku 
Library at Kyéto. The references to the Derge edition are based 
on a manuscript Catalogue of the Collection prepared by Professor 
Teramoto. In the present Catalogue the title of each entry is given 
in Tibetan, Sanskrit, and Chinese. The variant readings are 
indicated in the foot-notes. The corresponding Chinese versions 
are numbered according to the Nanjio Catalogue and the Taishe 
edition of the Tripitaka. The names of translators and editors, 
as well as those of the localities where the translations have been 
made, are given in transcription. The rest of the text is in Japa- 
nese. Part I contains the Tantra (rGyud) division. Part I 
contains the Prajiiipiramita ((Qer-phyin), Ratnakita (dKon- 
brtsegs), Avatamsaka (Phal-then), and Sitra (mDo). Part III 
has the continuation of the Siitra division, Indexes (Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese), and the Introduction, A glance at the new 
Catalogue will suffice to show that it contains a wealth of informa- 
tion not recorded, or misunderstood, in the Berlin Catalogue pre- 
pared by Beckh. A few remarks and corrections to this effect may 
be of interest: 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 7, no. 16 (also p. 20), repeats the 
mistake made by Beckh, Catalogue, p. 75 & p. 90. Chos-kyi dbai- 
phyug of Mar should be understood Chos-kyi dbani-phyng of Marpa 
Lho-brag, that is the famous Marpa Lotsiba, as already indicated 
by Dr. Laufer in JRAS, 1914, p. 1135. The personal religious 
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name of Marpa, received by him on his ordination, was Chos-kyi 
blo-gros (Dharmamati). The Kanjur colophons mention him 
under both names, see Beckh, p. 87 a. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 8, no. 17, correctly indicates the 
name of the editor of the test as Chos-kyi brison-"grus. Beckh, 
p. 75 had misunderstood the text and translated the personal name. 
Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 8, no. 19, repeats Beckh’s mistake by 
writing Yu-tun-lhun. Dr. Laufer had shown (ibid, p. 1139, note) 
that the correct way of separating the words was: Yu-run lhun- 
grub-pa'i gteug-lag-khan or the “ miraculous temple of Yu-ran”. 
Another common spelling of the name of this famous temple and 
place of pilgrimage is Patan, Nepal, and commonly met with in the 
Tibetan rnam-thar literature is Ye-ran (-rans) or Ye-rati rgyal-ca. 
The Kanjur colophons write the name Yu-n or Yutan, which 
must be a misprint for Yerah ~ Yu-rui. Sarat Chandra Das 
in his Dictionary has both names noted separately. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 9, no. 21 the name of the translator 
is not La-beims Yon-tan “bar, but should be corrected to Yon-tan 
"bar of *Chins, “Chins being the translator’s clan’sname or the 
name of his birth-place, see Laufer, ibid, p. 1139, note. Beckh, 
p. 77, made a similar mistake. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 9, no. 22, gives the correct form 
of the name of the Lotsiba Khu-ston dios-grub. Beckh, p. 76 has 
the erroneous form Khu-shon dios-grub. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 15, no. 47, read dpal-dur-khrod 
rgyan-gyi rgyud-kyi rgyal-po. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 18, no. 62, correctly writes the name 
of the translator Khe’u-rgad *khor-lo-grags. Beckh, p. 82, has 
Khe-rgan *khor-lo grags. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 19, no. 68, the ’Gos-klug-pa Lhas- 
btsas is a misprint for ’"Gos-khug-pa Lhas-btsas. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no. 104, read rDo-rje grags of 
Rva (Ra). 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no. 104, the correct reading of 
the translator's name is indicated in the foot-note: Amogha’i 
Babs nus-pa-can. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 49, no. 128, Celu is another form 
of the name Tsilu. Tsilu nendita was a well-known adept of the 
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Kalacakra. See my “ Studies in the Kalacakra, I”, Journal of 
the Himdlayan Research Institute, vol. I1, 1932. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 52, no. 137, read mTho-ldin geer- 
khah instead of 'Tho-rin gser-khan. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 132, no. 387, the Gag-gi dban- 
phyug is a misprint for Nag-gi dbat-phyug. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 155, no. 463, Dr. Laufer (ibid, p. 
1137) has already indicated that Beckh, p. 136, had misunderstood 
the colophon. The expression “ yon-bdag bgyis-nas,” which puzzled 
Beckh, means simply “having supported or assisted financially” 
(yon-bdag= sbyin-bdag, alms-giver, supporter). The text was 
translated by the Nepalese Crikirti, and the work was supported 
by the Mongols mChog-gi siii-po and An (ai?) bkra-cis, and the 
Nepalese bZai-bkra-cis rgya-mstho. 

In his review of Beckh’s Catalogue, Dr. Laufer (ibid, 1914) 
stressed the importance of the study of colophons for the recon- 
struction of the historical development of the Tibetan Canon. An 
edition with all colophons printed in extenso would be of the 
greatest value. At present one has to go back to the Tibetan origi- 
nals, notwithstanding the existence of several catalogues. The 
information given in the colophons should be collated with the rich 
deta found in the “Lives” of the principal loteibas or translators, 
such as the rnam-thar or “ Lives”? of Lotsaiba Vairocana, Marpa 
Lotsiba, Rva-lotsiba *Bro-Lotsiba and many others. Many of 
these texts give lengthy lists of titles of works rendered into 
Tibetan by the translators, and as such are of the greatest value. 

The work of Mile. Lalou is consecrated to the mDo-mah, pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the Musée Guimet, 
and the Bibliothéque de l'Institut. These mDo-manh, often also 
called gZuts-edus “abridgement of dhiranis” are collections in 
one volume of short abridged texts extracted from the two large 
collections of the Tibetan Canon. The volume is destined for 
the poorer class of people unable to acquire and house the large 
collection of the Kanjur. It is hardly possible to establish the 
date sé the ae The different editions of the mDo-mah 
seem to agree, at least such is the impression gained after the 
perusal of the present Catalogue, and the euianincdina of several 
mDo-mah, The chief interest of these mDo-mai lies in the fact 
that they contain a number of titles and colophons not to be found 
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in the larger collections. They also include a certain number of 
extra-canonical texts, such as the sMe-bdun &es-bya-ba skar-ma’i 
mdo, or “the Siitra of the Great Bear”, which is not found in 
the Narthan and Derge editions of the Kanjur, but is included in 
the manuscript Kanjur catalogued by Beckh (Beckh, p. 70), and 
the K’ang-hsi edition of the Kanjur (Otani Daigaku Catalogue, 
no. 1028). Three titles are given in the still enigmatic languages 
of San-Sui, Sumpa, and Lha’i-skad. There exists a Mongol edi- 
tion of the mDo-mah, which was recently analysed by M. Louis 
Ligeti in T’oung Pao, XX VII, 2/3, pp. 119-178. 

We hear that Mlle. Lalou is preparing an Index to the Catalogue 
of the Tanjur by the late Dr. Palmyr Cordier. This work when 
printed will be the greatest boon for scholars. 

GEORGES DE ROERICH. 

Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, 

Naggar, Kulu, India. 


Three Lectures on Chinese Folklore. By R. D. Jameson. Peiping: 
San Yu Press, 1932. 164 pages. 

These lectures were delivered in the spring of 1932 at the North 
China Union Language School. The author is a teacher at the 
National Tsing Hua University. The book is necessarily very 
limited in its scope, merely taking one or two tales as illustrations 
of method. Nevertheless, this method represents a considerable 
advance over such earlier books as Ferguson’s Chinese Mythology. 
Professor Jameson knows something about Chinese folklore, and 
the study of folklore as a comparative science. He is critical, and 
gives evidence of wide reading in European sources. The bibliog- 
raphy is good, though it makes two curious mistakes. It assigns 
De Groot’s book on the festivals of Amoy to Chavannes in one 
place, and to the right author in another. And Professor Jameson 
is unaware that the eight volumes of Doré which he lists are only a 
partial translation into English of a French original of fourteen 
volumes. There are several mistakes in the spelling of ordinary 
English words, doubtless due to the Chinese printers, whose work, 
however, is good on the whole. The book would have more value if 
the Chinese of all proper names had been given. The first lecture 
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might have been omitted, and the hearers asked to read the articles 
on myth and folklore in any encyclopedia. Professor Jameson's 
own interpretation seems to be psychological, and he interprets his 
tales as expressions of erotic desires, suppressed or unfulfilled. 
Curiously enough, his chief example, the Cinderella tale, is not 
really Chinese, but was imported from the south at a relatively late 
period. The best thing in the book is his analysis or translation of 
an article by Hu Shih, which is a model of investigation in 
field. The reviewer was not impressed by the notes from Shiro- 
kogoroif at the end of the volume. 





An Account of Tibet; The Travels of Ippolito Desidert, 8. J., 1T12- 
1727. Edited by Frurrro pe Fruirrt, with an Introduction 
by C. Wessets, 8. J. London: RourLepee, 1932. 475 pages, 
17 plates. 


This book is one of the series called The Broadway Travellers, 
edited by Sir E. Denison Ross and Eileen Power. Among the other 
volumes are the travels of Huc, Clavijo, and Ibn Batuta. This 
volume is a valuable addition to an already distinguished series. 
A number of books have recently been published on the work of 
the early Jesuits, including Fr. Dahmen’s Robert de Nobili (Paris, 
1931), and P. D. Schilling’s Das Schulwesen der Jesutten in Japan 
(Miinster, 1931). While this book does not give modern scholars 
information about Tibet which they do not already possess, and 
while Desideri is naturally mistaken at times, this in no way 
detracts from the importance of Desideri’s work as a historic 
document. Considering the handicaps under which he labored, it is 
surprising how wide and generally accurate his observations were, 
as well as how fair he was towards religious beliefs and practices to 
which he was opposed. He was not a scientific investigator, but @ 
missionary of a period not marked by tolerance, yet his account of 
Tibetan culture shows a painstaking desire to be accurate and fair. 
The book is not only important historically, but is interesting in 
itself both for its account of Tibet at the beginning of the 18th 
Century, and for the light it sheds on a heroic character. The 
introduction, notes, and indexes are good, but the editor does not 
appear to know the work of Wolfenden, Von Staecl-Holstein, and 
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some other modern scholars. One wishes that the archaic spelling 
of proper names had not been retained, and that the map covered 
more territory toward the east. 
J. K. SHRyYocr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


EE —— 


Dr, George W. Brown, professor of Missions in India, and inatructor 
in Phonetics, at the Kennedy School of Missions, of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, died on December 4, 1932, after a brief illness. 

The Executive Committee has passed the following vote: “ Resolved by 
the Executive Committee of the American Oriental Society, that it views 
with sympathetic interest the plan of the New Orient Society of America 
to hold a New Orient Congress of Scholars from the Orient in Chicago in 
1933, and believes that such a gathering can be made of distinct service 
to the promotion of Oriental studies.” 

By the terms of the will of the late Rev, Dr. Justin E. Abbott the Society 
is to receive a bequest, which is tentatively estimated as $6000, although 
the exact value will not be determined until Dr. Abbott's estate is 
distributed some months hence. 

The Yale Press, our agent for the distribution of the Jounwat, needs 
eight copies of the Jourwat, vol. 52, pt. 1, in order to fill orders for the 
volume as a whole. Members who have copies of part 1, volume 52, which 
they are willing to return to the Press at cost will do the Society a great 
favor by notifying the Press immediately by postcard. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
for the current academic year is Prof. Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union 
College; the Annual Professor Prof. C. G. Cumming of Bangor Theological 
Seminary; Thayer Fellow Mr, Kenneth C. Evans. Professors M. G. Kyle 
and W. F. Albright pursued their fourth campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim 
the past summer, and have returned home. 

The work of the School in Baghdad will be continued at Tell Billah and 
Tepe Gawra for the coming season by Mr. Charles Bache as Field Director, 
accompanied by two fellows, Dr. Cyrus Gordon of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. A. C. E. T. Piepkorn of the University of Chicago, and 
as architect Mr. Paul Beidler of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
E. A. Speiser, Field Director for the past year, has returned to Philadelphia. 
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THE MACDONALD PRESENTATION VOLUME 


4 volume of Oriental, Biblical, and Other Studies is being prepared at 
Hartford and will be published by the Princeton University Press, in honor 
of the Reverend Professor Duncan Black Macdonald, D.D., for forty yeara 
Professor of Semitic Language in the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The 
volume is to be presented to him on hia seventieth birthday, April 9, 1933. 
There will be a photographie frontispiece of Dr. Macdonald and a bib- 
liography of his writings. Advance subscriptions at $5.00 may be made to 
The Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey; or Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford, England; or The Macdonald Presentation Volume 
Committee, Mrs, W. M. Mackensen, Secretary, 35 Evergreen Avenue, 
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J. M. P. SMITH—IN MEMORIAM 





The President of the Society appointed a committee, consisting 
of Drs. Montgomery, Morgenstern, and Torrey, to prepare an 
appropriate testimonial to the late Professor J. M. P. Smith, Vice- 
President of the Society, who died September 26, 1932. The com- 
mittee has prepared the following minute: 

In the passing of Professor John Merlin Powys Smith the American 
Oriental Society suffers a great and irreparable loss. A member of the 
Society since 1906, he was particularly active in the work of its Mid- 
Weatern Branch ever since its organization in 1917. He was a regular 
attendant at its annual sessions, as well as at the occasional joint-sessions 
uf the Eastern and Mid-Western Branches. At all these meetings he pre- 
eented papers of broad and stimulating scientific interest. He likewise 
participated freely in the discussion of the papers of his colleagues, and 
by friendly, sympathetic, appreciative suggestions and generous contribu- 
. tions from his rich store of knowledge, derived from careful, widely rami- 
fied reading and patient, penetrating research, added more than one 
echolar’s share to the rich scientific harvest of these meetings, In 1925- 
1926 he was honored by election as President of the Mid-Western Branch 
of the Society, a worthy tribute to his scholarly attainments and well- 
deserved recognition of his unstinted and valued services to the Society. 
The duties of this high office he discharged with wisdom and dignity. 

His scholarly services and achievements, particularly in the field of 
Biblical Science, transcended far his labors and services within the Society 
itself. He was an indefatigable worker, a searching student, a prolific 
writer. In addition to his strictly scientific books and articles, as an 
author of numerous works of semi-popular interest, as a contributor to 
various encyclopedias of many articles dealing with the most varied Biblical 
subjects, and as editor of the new American translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, he discharged with singular zeal, effectiveness, and grace the impor- 
tant and difficult rile of mediator and interpreter to the educated lay 
public of the choicest fruits of Biblical and Semitic scholarship. And as 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures at the University of 
Chicago and as able editor of the Biblical World, the American Journal of 
Theology, the Journal of Religion, and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures for over a quarter of a century, he furthered 
greatly the work and progress of Old Testament scholarship. Biblical 
Science in ita widest aspect has been enriched immeasurably by his life 
and work, his University has been honored and dignified by his achieve- 
ments, and his colleagues of the American Oriental Society have been helped 
aad stimulated by his fellowship and friendship. Therefore the American 
Oriental Society gives this sincere expreasion of its appreciation of his long 
and honorable membership within it, of its profound sense of logs and grief 
in his all-too-early demise, of ita condolence with the University of Chicago 
and its Faculty, and of ita heartfelt sympathy for his beloved wife and 
daughter. 
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